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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE     SECOND    EDITION. 


In  this  edition  the  Editor  has  corrected  such 
errors  as  she  has  discovered  or  as  have  been 
pointed  out  to  her,  and  has  also  made  a  few 
additions. 

She  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  her 
gratification  at  the  impartial  and  favourable 
criticisms  which  have  appeared  in  several  of 
the  most  important  literary  journals,  and  for 
the  kind  appreciation  of  her  share  in  the 
work. 
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PREFACE 


When  a  man  does  not  begin  to  write  the  remem- 
brances of  his  life  until  he  has  passed  his  eightieth 
year,  it  may  very  reasonably  be  imagined  he  has 
but  little  memory  remaining  for  such  an  under- 
taking. I  am  consequently  desirous  to  allude  to 
the  circumstances  which  induced  me  to  make  the 
attempt.  I  am  also  desirous  to  make  my  Preface 
a  short  one  ;  but  as  prosiness  is  an  almost  insepa- 
rable attendant  on  old  age,  I  must  crave  the  in- 
dulgence of  my  readers  if  I  become  tedious.  My 
seclusion  from  general  society,  which  my  years  and 
crippled  condition  have  entailed  upon  me,  has,  I 
fear,  made  me  much  of  an  egotist ;  but  those  who 
know  me,  will,  I  feel  assured,  make  allowance  for 
me,  and  those  who  do  not,  will,  I  trust,  accept  my 
apology. 

In  the  year  1846,  it  pleased  the  Almighty  Dis- 
poser of  events  to  visit  me  with  much  affliction,  in 
the  loss  of  two  of  my  children,  whilst  a  third  became 
so  seriously  ill  that  he  subsequently  died. 
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In  the  montli  of  March  of  the  year  following,  as 
I  was  returning  from  the  Philosophical  Society's 
Rooms,  I  unfortunately  trod  on  a  piece  of  orange- 
peel,  and  fell  with  great  violence  on  the  pavement. 
I  was  immediately  aware  I  had  received  a  serious 
injury.  My  medical  attendant,  Mr.  Fawcett,  was 
soon  with  me,  and  after  a  painful  examination  it 
was  discovered  that  my  hip  was  dislocated. 

At  this  period  I  was  engaged  in  preparing  for 
publication  the  "  Poll "  for  the  Election  of  Chan- 
cellor, which  had  ended  in  the  success  of  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert.  I  endeavoured  to 
proceed  with  my  undertaking ;  but  so  great  were  my 
sufferings,  that,  notwithstanding  excessive  anxiety 
to  complete  the  work  satisfactorily,  it  was  considered 
imperative  that  I  should  discontinue  the  employ- 
ment ;  and  the  present  Bishop  of  Chester,  with  Dr. 
Cartmell,  now  Master  of  Christ's  College,  pledged 
themselves  to  complete  it  for  me.  This  pledge 
they  redeemed  so  admirably,  that  not  the  slightest 
inaccuracy  was  discovered  in  the  publication. 

Long  confinement  to  my  bed  in  hot  weather,  and 
the  total  absence  of  all  natural  sleep,  brought  on 
a  liver  complaint,  from  a  severe  attack  of  which, 
under  Divine  Providence  and  the  skilful  treatment 
of  my  medical  friends,  I  recovered.  As  the  summer 
advanced,  I  was  placed  in  my  garden  at  an  early 
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liour,  and  generally  remained  there  all  day.  I 
had  lingered  so  long  for  fresh  air  that  I  soon 
began  to  feel  its  good  effects;  and  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  that  surrounded  me,  and 
of  which  I  was  always  passionately  fond,  tended 
to  produce  a  resignation,  and  even  a  cheerfulness, 
which  I  believe  contributed  much  to  the  restoration 
of  my  health. 

The  first  time  I  left  my  garden  after  my  accident, 
was  to  vote  at  the  most  important  election  that  ever 
took  place  for  the  Representation  of  this  University. 

The  candidates  were — 

The  Hon.  Charles  Ewan  Law, 
The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Goulburn, 
Viscount  Feilding, 
J.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Esq. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  reject  Mr.  Goulburn,   as 
being  obnoxious  to  the  Tractarian  party,  which  at 
that  time  was  beginning  to  raise  its  head. 
At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  numbers  were — 


Law    .... 

.    .    1486 

Goulburn  .    . 

.    .     1189 

Feilding     .    . 

.    .     1147 

Lefevre      .    . 

.    .      860 

Feelings  of  gratitude  prompt  me  to  state  that 
from  Mr.  Goulburn  I  had  received,  when  under 
heavy  affliction,  so   kind   a  letter,  pointing   out  in 
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SO  forcible  a  manner  the  necessity  of  resignation  to 
the  Divine  Will,  that  it  was  for  some  time  my 
practice  to  read  it  over  to  calm  and  solace  me, 
when' I  was  almost  ready  to  sink  under  the  weight 
of  my  sufferings.  The  only  return  I  could  make 
was  to  be  taken  to  the  Poll  as  soon  as  it  opened, 
to  give  him  that  vote  which  I  had  gratefully  offered 
when  I  found  he  was  to  be  opposed. 

As  the  winter  approached,  my  health  again  gave 
way.  I  was  persuaded  to  try  change  of  air,  and 
Hastings  was  considered  the  most  advisable  spot  for 
me.  The  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  occasional 
society  of  some  of  my  early  friends,  (whom  I  chanced 
to  meet  there,)  benefited  me  considerably,  and  I  re- 
turned to  Cambridge  at  the  end  of  four  months. 

During  the  following  winter,  I  was  again  a  great 
invalid,  and  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the 
house ;  I  had  consequently  much  time  upon  my 
hands,  which  had  previously  been  devoted  to  ac- 
tive occupation.  A  friend  calling  on  me  one  day, 
suggested  that  as  I  had  through  a  long  life  been 
much  associated  with  many  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  University,  and  had,  in  virtue  of  my  office, 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  of  the  age,  it  might  afford  me  both 
occupation  and  amusement  to  write  my  Keminis- 
cenccs.      It  was   now  that  I  regretted  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  all  my  memoranda  (the  occasion  of  wliich 
I  have  subsequently  stated) ;  I  had  not  a  scrap  left 
to  assist  me,  and  I  doubted  whether  my  recollec- 
tion would  enable  me  to  make  much  progress  in 
such  an  undertaking.  I  consequently  for  a  time 
abandoned  the  thought ;  but  as  the  spring  advanced, 
and  my  intervals  of  ease  were  of  longer  duration,  I 
determined  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  manners 
and  habits  prevalent  in  my  early  days,  and  which 
are  so  justly  abhorrent  to  modern  usages.  Although 
unable  to  write  much  myself,  I  found  but  little 
difficulty  in  dictating  to  an  amanuensis,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  the  events  of  my  Undergraduate- 
ship  were  so  fresh  in  my  recollection.  My  occu- 
pation has  been  frequently  interrupted  by  attacks 
of  illness,  and  my  papers  have  in  consequence  been 
laid  aside  for  many  weeks  at  a  time ;  but  I  have 
managed  to  put  together  a  good  many  materials, — 
'and  should  it  please  God  to  spare  my  life  a  few 
weeks  longer,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  arrange  them  for 
publication.  My  book  will  be,  for  the  most  part, 
composed  of  fragments ;  but  they  will,  so  far  as  they 
go,  be  a  faithful  description  of  times  which  I  trust 
may  never  return.  Unlike  most  men  of  my  age, 
I  am  not 

"  Difficilis,  querulus,  laudator  temporis  acti, 
Me  puero." 
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On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  time  I  came  to  College 
to  have  been  (with  the  exception  of  six  or  seven 
years  preceding)  the  very  worst  part  of  our  history. 
Drunkenness  being  the  besetting  sin  of  that  period, 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  many  other  vices  followed 
in  its  train.  But  one  vice  then  prevailed,  which  is 
now  so  completely  out  of  date  that  there  are  many 
who  will  scarcely  credit  me  when  I  state  it — I  mean 
that  men  of  commanding  talents  and  great  acquire- 
ments scrupled  not,  as  ExaminerSy  for  the  sake  of 
making  money,  to  assign  the  highest  honours  in  the 
power  of  the  University  to  bestow,  not  on  the  most 
deserving^  but  upon  those  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  avail  themselves  of  their  instruction  as 
Private  Tutors! 

When  looking  over  my  Eeminiscences,  I  have 
been  led  to  remark  that  I  have  accustomed  myself 
to  speak  of  Dignitaries,  and  also  of  men  holding 
the  highest  rank  in  the  University,  in  the  same  free 
terms  that  we  were  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  them 
in  common  conversation.  This  seeming  absence  of 
proper  respect  appears  to  me  to  have  been  unavoid- 
able, and  will,  I  think,  be  apparent  to  every  one 
who  attempts  to  substitute  the  titles  by  whicli  they 
were  afterwards  distinguished  for  the  familiar  terms 
with  which  I  have  designated  them.  But  there  are 
errors  I  have  been  more  anxious  to  avoid — errors,  I 
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fear,  common  to  every  age;  I  mean  those  feelings 
produced  and  fostered  by  the  recollection  of  injuries 
and  insults,  to  which  no  man  has  been  more  severely 
subjected  than  myself,  for  my  supposed  political  opin- 
ions. A  recollection  of  kindnesses  received  has  ever 
been  among  my  strongest  feelings ;  and  v/hilst  I  have 
long  since  forgiven  my  enemies,  the  memory  of 
those  friends  I  have  loved  and  lost  will  live  in  my 
heart  until  it  has  ceased  to  beat. 

To  the  noble,  and  to  the  kind  patrons  of  my 
work,  and  to  those  dear  friends  who  so  promptly 
responded  to  my  wish  to  dedicate  it  to  them,  I  owe 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

To  my  friend  Romilly  I  am  indebted  for  more 
acts  of  kindness,  in  furnishing  me  with  many  of  the 
records  of  his  office,  than  I  could  have  prevailed 
upon  myself  to  receive  from  any  other  person ;  but 
I  know  him  well.  To  receive  assistance  from  him 
seems  to  be  conferring  on  him  an  obligation.  He 
knows  me  thoroughly,  and  from  my  heart  I  thank 

him. 

H.  GUNNING. 
Cambridge, 

April  1852. 


B        Before  tlie  arrangement  of  this  "Work  was  begun,  it  pleased 
God  to  afBict  the  Author  with  a  long  illness,  commencing  in 
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May  1852,  and  terminating  fatally  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year. 

Having,  at  his  advanced  age,  anticipated  the  probability 
that  his  life  might  not  be  spared  to  arrange  his  "  Keminis- 
cences  "  for  the  press,  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  in 
such  case  the  work  should  be  pubhshed,  so  far  as  it  had 
proceeded,  and  that  the  preparation  should  devolve  on  his 
Amanuensis,  who  had,  during  the  progress  of  her  employ- 
ment, become  more  associated  with  his  wishes,  and  better 
acquainted  with  his  proposed  plans,  than  any  other  person. 

The  friend  and  Amanuensis  of  the  late  Mr.  Gunning-  con- 
sequently deemed  it  a  sacred  duty  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 
She  asks  indulgence  for  errors,  which  her  inexperience  has 
doubtless  led  her  to  commit ;  but  the  feeling  which  dictated 
her  exertions  will,  she  trusts,  be  kindly  accepted  as  her 
apology. 


Cambridge, 

June  3,  1854. 
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REMINISCENCES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

[to  1785.] 

A  FOX-HUNTING  parson  of  good  family  in  this  county 
was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  his  contempt  for  the 
canaille,  "by  saying,  "  That  fellow  never  had  a  grand- 
father!"  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  lay  much  stress 
upon  ancestry,  thinking  that  "  Avos  et  proavos  vix 
ea  nostra  voco." 

My  grandfather  was  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
and  subsequently  Precentor  and  Prselector  Theolo- 
gicus  of  Ely  Cathedral.  He  died  in  1763,  leaving 
two  sons,  both  Fellows  of  St.  John's,  of  whom  my 
father  was  the  younger.  But  I  am  desirous  to  go 
back  a  step  further,  and  claim  relationship  with  that 
most  excellent  prelate.  Bishop  Gunning,  who  left  to 
the  Church  all  he  received  from  it,  dividing  among 
his  relations  his  savings  from  a  small  paternal  estate, 
which  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Rev.  William 
Gunning,  Archdeacon  of  Bath. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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Many  of  my  readers  will  probably  have  seen  the 
monument  of  the  good  old  Bishop  in  Ely  Cathedral, 
and  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  his  epitaph 
is  his  best  eulogy.  Another  undying  memorial,  also, 
remains  in  that  beautiful  Prayer  for  "  All  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  Men,"  of  which  he  was  the  composer. 

There  is  also  a  monument  in  Ely  Cathedral  to  the 
memory  of  James  Bentham,  the  renowned  historian, 
whose  fame  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment 
from  me.  I  could  never  pass  this  monument  in  after 
life  without  associating  the  remembrance  of  his  ex- 
cellent brother  JeiFery,  who  was  one  of  the  Minor 
Canons  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  a  schoolmaster  of 
great  repute  in  that  city.  His  manners  were  simple 
and  unaffected ;  he  was  much  beloved  by  his  pupils 
(of  whom  I  was  one) ;  and  he  contrived  so  skilfully 
to  combine  amusement  with  instruction,  that  nothing 
seemed  to  us  a  task.  Our  play-ground  was  very  ex- 
tensive ;  we  had  the  range  of  the  whole  College.  In 
bad  weather,  we  sheltered  ourselves  in  the  Cathedral ; 
and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  we  spun  our  tops  and 
trundled  our  hoops  without  interruption.  These  prac- 
tices have  long  since  been  abolished  ;  and  my  friend 
the  Dean,  with  that  taste  and  liberality  for  which  he 
has  always  been  so  justly  distinguished,  has  devoted 
his  time  and  money  to  the  restoration  of  that  noble 
structure.     May  it  please  God  to  spare  him  to  see 
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tlie  completion  of  his  great  work — a  work  done  witli 
the  same  spirit  as  that  with  which  the  original  pile 
was  raised  by  its  first  founders,  with  whose  names  his 
own  must  for  ever  remain  so  justly  associated ! 

It  was  with  much  regret  I  left  Ely,  as  the  state  of 
health  of  our  good  master  obliged  him  to  discontinue 
his  school.  I  was  then  sent  to  the  Rev.  Edward 
"Waterson,  of  St.  John's  ;  and  when  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
presented  him  to  the  living  of  Sleaford,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, with  the  endowxd  school  there,  I  followed  him, 
and  remained  his  pupil  until  I  came  to  College. 

I  can  well  remember,  when  my  father  came  to  see 
me  for  a  few  days,  his  going  to  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
Avhere  he  was  both  surprised  and  pleased  to  recognise 
his  old  College  friend.  Sir  Francis  Whichcote,  sitting 
as  Chairman:  they  renewed  their  acquaintance,  and 
my  father  willingly  agreed  to  spend  a  day  and  night 
at  Aswarby.  In  the  morning,  the  Baronet  drove  over 
for  him ;  and,  after  spending  a  most  agreeable  day, 
they  smoked  their  pipes  together  in  the  evening,  and 
talked  over  their  College  adventures.  Sir  Francis 
pressed  my  father  very  earnestly  to  remain  a  week 
with  him  ;  and  to  his  reply,  that  he  had  three  churches 
awaiting  him  the  following  Sunday,  Sir  Francis  said 
he  would  send  a  guinea  to  the  churchwardens  of 
each  parish,  to  be  laid  out  as  they  thought  proper, 
which  sum,  he  remarked,   would  be   a  satisfactory 
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excuse  for  tlie  absence  of  the  parson,  unless  Cam- 
bridgeshire differed  very  much  from  Lincolnshire. 

That  at  this  period  the  power  of  a  magistrate  was 
very  great,  and  exercised  with  very  little  scruple,  the 
following  anecdote  will  prove : — 

As  Sir  Francis  was  dressing  next  morning,  he 
perceived  the  under-groom  making  very  free  with  his 
wall  fruit.  When  breakfast  was  finished,  he  wrote 
a  note  addressed  to  the  keeper  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Folkingham,  which  he  ordered  the  culprit 
to  take  without  delay.  The  note  contained  the  fol- 
lowing words : — "  Give  the  bearer  a  dozen  lashes  ; 
he  will  guess  the  reason."  This  he  signed  with  his 
initials.  Whether  the  offender  was  conscience-smitten, 
or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  took  advantage  of  the 
wet  wafer  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  contents,  I 
know  not ;  but  he  bribed  a  helper  in  the  stable,  by 
the  promise  of  a  pot  of  beer  and  the  loan  of  a  horse, 
to  take  it  for  him.  The  governor,  after  reading  the 
note,  ordered  the  bearer  to  be  tied  up,  and  the  direc- 
tions were  scrupulously  obeyed,  to  the  infinite  surprise 
and  consternation  of  the  poor  fellow,  who  had  no  idea 
why  he  was  thus  treated  until  his  return,  when  his 
account  of  what  had  taken  place  caused  much  merri- 
ment in  the  stable-yard.  The  tale  very  soon  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  Baronet,  who  laughed  very  heartily, 
and  took  no  other  notice  of  it  tlian  fining  the  delin- 
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quent  lialf-a-crown  for  the  privilege  of  being  flogged 
by  deputy,  and  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  the  suffering 
party. 

It  was  my  father's  intention  to  have  me  admitted 
at  St.  John's ;  but  my  county  was  at  that  time  filled 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  Fellow,  named  Hitch,  and 
Zachary  Brooke  (son  of  the  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity),  was  already  admitted. 

After  some  deliberation,  my  father  decided  upon 
entering  me  a  Sizar  at  Christ's  College,  under  Par- 
kinson and  Scale,  at  that  time  tutors  :  with  the  former 
he  was  well  acquainted.  There,  also,  my  county 
was  filled ;  but  the  occupant  was  the  Senior  Fellow, 
the  Rev.  Adam  Wall,  consequently  a  vacancy  might 
be  expected  at  no  very  distant  period.  The  number 
of  admissions  at  Christ's  in  my  year  was  only  three  : 
two  of  the  men  professed  not  to  read,  and  I  was 
p  ignorant  of  the  first  Proposition  in  Euclid.  There 
had  been  a  contest  for  the  Mastership  in  1780,  when 
Mr.  Barker  was  elected  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, The  disappointment  of  the  latter  was  very 
great,  as  he  was  engaged  to  a  Miss  Charlotte  Bridge, 
the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  day.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  barrister  residing  on  his  own  property 
at  Harston,  in  this  county.  She  had  lost  her  mother 
some  years ;  and  her  father  died  soon  after  her  en- 
gagement to  Parkinson,  leaving  a  son  who  inherited 
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the  estate,  and  three  daughters,  who  came  into  a 
fortune  of  1,500Z.  each.  When  I  came  to  College, 
Miss  Charlotte  Bridge  was  residing  with  a  clergy- 
man's widow  at  Kennet,  in  Suffolk;  and,  though 
distant  from  Cambridge  at  least  eighteen  miles,  Par- 
kinson generally  went  over  three  times  a-week. 

We  were  lectured  immediately  after  chapel,  and 
generally  in  a  very  hasty  manner,  as  Parkinson  not 
unfrequently  was  equipped  in  boots  and  spurs,  which 
his  gown  but  ill  concealed ;  and  his  servant  was  wait- 
ing Avith  his  horse  ready  to  take  him  into  Suffolk. 
We  were  usually  dismissed  with  a  recommendation 
to  be  better  prepared  for  the  next  lecture.     Address- 
ing me  particularly  one  morning,  he  said,  ''  When 
you  meet  with  any  difficulty,  come  to  me,  and  I  will 
explain  it."     It  was  not  long  before  a  difficulty  oc- 
curred, and  I  applied  for  his  assistance.     He  received 
me  very  kindly,  but  I  fear  he  found  me  incorrigibly 
stupid ;  for,  after  two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts  to 
remove  the  difficulties  that  puzzled  me,  he  generally 
added,   in  a  peevish  tone,  "  I  cannot  make  it  any 
plainer.  Sir ;  it  requires  only  common  sense  to  under- 
stand it."     Disheartened   by  the   difficulties   I  met 
with,    and   annoyed   at   his   contemptuous   mode   of 
treating  my  applications,   I  determined  to  give  up 
reading  altogether. 

Finding  this  to  be  the  case — for  I  frankly  told  him 
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of  mj  intention — he  released  me  from  attending  his 
lectures  the  remainder  of  the  term,  remarking  that 
I  could  doubtless  pass  my  time  more  pleasantly,  and 
perhaps  more  profitably,  in  my  own  room.  The 
occasional  outbreaks  of  impatience  and  ill-humour 
which  Parkinson  manifested,  when  applied  to  by  his 
pupils  to  solve  difficulties  that  came  in  their  way, 
were  very  foreign  to  his  natural  character ;  and  were 
I  to  say  nothing  further,  I  should  have  given  a  very 
unfavourable,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  unfair 
impression  of  him,  for  he  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
most  kind-hearted  and  benevolent  men  breathing; 
and  in  spite  of  his  occasional  peevishness,  I  believe 
him  to  have  been  much  interested  for  all  his  pupils, 
and  more  especially  for  myself,  for  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  his  advice  that  my  father  sent  me  to  Christ's 
College.  His  natural  temper  was  much  changed  by 
the  peculiarity  of  his  situation.  The  lady,  to  whom 
he  had  been  engaged  several  years,  was  much  younger 
than  himself;  she  was  a  person  of  surpassing  beauty, 
and  attracted  general  admiration  wherever  she  went. 
She  was  not  only  considered  the  helle  of  Cambridge- 
shire, but  at  the  Bury  balls,  which  were  at  that  time 
particularly  noted  for  the  assemblage  of  rank,  fashion, 
and  beauty,  she  had  rarely  a  rival.  At  Bath,  which 
place  she  occasionally  visited,  she  was  much  sought ; 
and   having    the   reputation   of  being   an   excellent 
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horsewoman,  wherever  she  rode,  the  gay  and  fashion- 
able were  sure  to  follow.  Parkinson  had  fully  ex- 
pected to  obtain  the  Mastership  of  Christ's  in  1780, 
in  which  case  their  marriage  would  very  soon  have 
taken  place.  The  disappointment  was  severely  felt 
by  both  parties.  The  prospect  of  a  living  worth 
accepting  was  very  remote,  and  when  obtained,  the 
comforts  of  a  rectory  house  would  have  been,  in  the 
lady's  estimation,  very  far  inferior  to  what  she  had 
anticipated  in  the  splendom-  of  a  College  lodge.  She 
had  refused  several  offers  of  marriage  during  her  en- 
gagement, and  these  facts  were  supposed  not  to  have 
been  unfrequently  alluded  to  by  her  in  terms  vexa- 
tious to  Parkinson.  Certain  it  is  that  an  estrange- 
ment eventually  took  place ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  she  mari'ied  Mr.  Wilshire,  an  Oxonian, 
whose  father  was  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  a  waggon 
establishment  at  Bath. 

In  addition  to  the  severe  mental  disquiet  Parkinson 
was  undergoing,  in  consequence  of  his  unfortunate 
engagement,  he  had  involved  himself  in  pecuniary 
difficulties,  principally  on  the  lady's  account.  The 
expense  attendant  on  her  having  two  horses  and  a 
groom  was  doubtless  defrayed  by  him,  her  own  in- 
come being  very  limited.  He  also  owed  a  large  sum 
to  the  College  cook,  who,  being  about  to  resign  his 
situation,  became  urgent  for  payment. 
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Under  all  these  circumstances,  many  allowances 
might  have  been  made  for  Parkinson's  occasional 
hastiness  of  temper,  for  there  were  times  when  he 
seemed  quite  conscious  of  it  himself.  Meeting  me 
accidentally,  after  I  had  expressed  somewhat  abruptly 
my  determination  not  to  read,  he  asked  me  to  break- 
fast with  him.  He  conversed  in  the  most  kind  and 
friendly  manner  respecting  my  future  proceedings, 
and  urged  me  very  earnestly  not  to  lead  an  idle  life 
in  College  ;  he  spoke  of  the  disappointment  of  my 
friends,  and  my  own  regret  when  I  reflected  that 
I  had  wasted  the  most  valuable  years  of  my  life,  and 
lost  opportunities  never  to  be  recovered.  He  assured 
me  that  the  difficulties  of  which  I  complained  were 
not  insurmountable^  and  that  the  elements  of  every 
science  were  difficult  and  disagreeable.  He  entreated 
me,  in  the  most  impressive  manner,  not  to  throw 
away  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  concluded  by 
renewing  his  offers  of  assistance.  There  was  some- 
thing so  friendly  and  even  affectionate  in  his  advice 
and  expostulations,  that  I  felt  heartily  ashamed  of 
my  past  conduct,  and  resolved  on  future  amendment. 
I  stammered  out  my  thanks,  and  we  parted  on  the 
best  terms. 

Returning  from  Parkinson's  room  in  this  frame 
of  mind,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Hartley.    Hartley  was  a  Yorkshireman,  one  year  my 
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senior  in  College ;  lie  was  an  excellent  classic,  a  hard 
reading  man,  and  of  irreproachable  character.  He 
took  the  degree  of  sixth  Wrangler  in  Littledale's 
year,  but  did  not  get  either  of  the  classical  medals, 
for  which  he  was  a  candidate:  these  were  obtained  by 
Jonathan  Eaine,  of  Trinity,  and  Clement  Chevallier, 
of  Pembroke. 

Hartley  and  I  dined  at  the  same  table ;  but  as  our 
pursuits  were  very  different,  we  were,  at  the  time  to 
which  I  am  alluding,  only  on  speaking  terms.  The 
conversation  I  had  held  with  Parkinson  had  in  two 
hours  effected  a  complete  change  in  me.  I  no  longer 
considered  Hartley  a  '■^confounded  quiz^''  a  name 
which  the  idle  and  the  profligate  were  in  the  habit  of 
applying  to  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  under- 
graduates ;  but  I  began  to  look  upon  him  as — in  fact 
he  was — one  of  the  most  meritorious  men  in  our 
society. 

When,  upon  this  occasion,  we  came  in  contact,  I 
did  not  return  his  salutation  in  the  distant  manner  I 
had  accustomed  myself  to,  but  met  him  with  much 
cordiality.  We  entered  into  conversation,  and  agreed 
to  walk  together  until  dinner-time.  He  comforted  me 
by  the  assurance  that,  at  the  rate  Parkinson  travelled 
over  liis  lectures,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one,  not 
previously  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  understand 
or  to  keep  up  with   him.      AVe   spent  the  evening 
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together,  and  lie  convinced  me  that  the  difficulties 
which  disheartened  me  generally  arose  from  not  com- 
prehending thoroughly  the  preceding  proposition.  He 
urged  me  to  resume  my  reading,  and  to  call  on  him 
as  often  as  I  required  his  assistance.  This  offer  was 
made  so  heartily,  and  pressed  upon  me  with  so  much 
earnestness,  that  I  accepted  it  without  hesitation. 

Hartley  was  in  possession  of  a  Tancred  student- 
ship, which,  according  to  the  regulation  of  those  days, 
obliged  him  to  reside  eight  months  in  the  year,  even 
after  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  passed  the  Christmas  and 
Easter  vacations  in  College.*  This  residence  I  might 
have  turned  to  good  account,  had  I  followed  his 
advice  and  remained  also ;  but  I  could  not  prevail 
on  myself  to  be  absent  from  the  family  reunion  at 
Christmas.  I  had  never  passed  that  season  away 
from  the  vicarage,  and  I  should  have  been  wretched 
at  being  separated  from  my  family  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  festival. 

On  those  days  of  my  early  life,  my  memory  still 

loves  to  dwell.     It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has 

not  witnessed  it  to  form  an  idea  of  the  mirth  and 

hilarity  that  prevailed  at  that  season.     The  sports 

*  This  absurd  custom  no  longer  exists  ;  and  a  Tancred 
student,  who  has  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.,  enjoys  the  emohi- 
ments  of  his  exhibition  until  he  has  taken  his  M.A.  degree, 
without  being  compelled  to  reside. 
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commenced  on  Christmas-eve,  and  continued  until 
Twelftli-daj,  concluding  with  a  very  joyous  evening. 
Of  these  festivities  the  humblest  of  the  villagers  were 
enabled,  either  by  their  own  providence,  or  by  the 
bounty  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbours,  to  partake. 
The  children  of  the  poor  were  taught  to  sing  hymns 
and  carols  appropriate  to  the  season;  and  went  round 
the  village,  for  several  evenings  preceding  Christmas- 
day,  to  sing  them  before  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  never  failed  to  return  home  well  furnished  with 
provisions  of  a  better  kind  than  their  own  stores 
afforded,  or  with  money  to  purchase  them.  My 
foster-mother,  to  whom  all  of  us  had  been  sent  in 
turn,  always  dined  with  us  on  Christmas-day.  The 
good  old  woman  (whom  we  dearly  loved)  always 
brought  with  her  a  jug  of  her  richest  cream,  and  a 
basket  of  her  choicest  apples.  She  joined  heartily 
in  all  our  sports ;  but  her  greatest  gratification  was 
to  hear  me  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  always  select- 
ing the  37th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  which  she  never 
failed  to  request  me  to  read  a  second  time  before  she 
took  her  departure.  She  was  delighted  to  have  lived 
to  see  her  prediction  verified,  that  one  whom  she  had 
taught  his  letters  should  "  turn  out  so  great  a  scholar," 
of  which  she  considered  the  being  able  to  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible  without  hesitation  furnished 
abundant   proof.      One  tiling  only  was   wanting  to 
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make  her  perfectly  happy,  and  that  was,  to  have  seen 
her  "  dear  child "  in  his  cap  and  gown.  She  had 
resided  more  than  sixty  years  within  eight  miles  of 
Cambridge,  but  had  never  visited  the  place.  She 
died  the  following  spring,  after  a  very  short  illness. 
The  class  of  females  to  which  she  belonged  exists  no 
longer.  I  loved  her  when  living,  and,  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  seventy  years,  1  think  with  respect  and 
affection  of  Mary  Hutchinson. 

During  the  latter  end  of  the  October  term,  as  I 
was  going  out  of  College,  about  seven  in  the  evening, 
two  men  on  horseback  rode  into  the  College  shouting 
most  vociferously.  I  turned  back,  to  see  how  this 
unusual  occurrence  was  to  end.  They  galloped  once 
round  the  court,  and  then  rode  oif,  laughing  heartily 
at  the  exploit.  I  heard  no  more  of  them  that  evening, 
but  learned  the  next  morning  that  the  cavaliers  made 
a  similar  attempt  at  Sidney  College,  where  the  porter 
shut  the  gates,  and  they  were  taken  prisoners.  They 
had  begun  at  Emmanuel  previously  to  my  seeing 
them ;  and  it  w^as  said  they  had  betted  they  would 
ride  round  the  courts  in  a  certain  number  of  colleges, 
between  the  hours  of  seven  and  nine.  One  of  them 
was  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  a  Yorkshire  Fellow  of 
jjL  Catharine  Hall,  whose  name  was  Clapham ;  and  the 
other  was  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity,  whose  name 
I  do   not   recollect.     I  never  heard  that  they  were 
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censured  in  any  way ;  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  very 
harmless  frolic,  for  wliicli  the  loss  of  their  bet  was  a 
sufficient  punishment.  Clapham  was  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Captain  Clapham,  having  once  had 
the  command  of  a  provincial  corps.  He  wore,  in 
the  afternoon,  an  enormous  cocked  hat ;  and  his  whole 
appearance  and  demeanour  were  very  military.  I  re- 
member his  passing  by  one  evening,  when  I  was 
walking  with  Dr.  Glynn,  in  front  of  the  New  Build- 
ing of  King's,  who  asked  me  the  name  of  that 
"d — d  gentlemanly  unacademical-looking  fellow?" 

On  the  20th  of  January  I  returned  to  College,  and, 
as  it  was  not  usual  to  begin  lectures  until  after  the 
division  of  term,  I  had  abundant  time  to  perfect  my- 
self in  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid.  I  made  also 
considerable  progress  in  algebra.  Maclaurin  was  at 
that  time  our  only  text-book ;  but  Hartley  furnished 
me  with  a  manuscript,  which  proved  an  excellent 
commentary,  and  abounded  with  examples  in  which 
Maclaurin  was  very  deficient.  As  Hartley  and  I 
were  the  only  undergraduates  in  College,  I  had  no 
temptation  to  be  idle ;  and  I  can  reflect  on  the  way  I 
passed  these  four  or  five  weeks  with  unmixed  satis- 
faction. The  day  before  our  lectures  were  to  begin, 
Parkinson  invited  me  to  breakfast,  and  I  underwent 
a  pretty  strict  examination  in  Euclid  and  algebra. 
At  the  conclusion,  he  complimented  me  very  highly 
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on  the  readiness  witli  which  I  applied  general  prin- 
ciples to  particular  examples.  I  felt  humbled  by 
"  praise  undeserved,"  and  confessed  to  him  that  I 
was  indebted  to  Hartley  for  all  I  knew ;  that  from 
him  I  had  derived  all  the  advantage  I  could  have 
received  from  a  private  tutor,  and  much  more,  as  the 
latter  would  have  considered  that  his  duty  ended  with 
the  hour,  but  that  Hartley  encouraged  me  to  call  as 
often  as  I  pleased.  I  might  have  added,  that  he 
never  told  me  that  it  required  nothing  but  "  common 
sense "  to  understand  the  thing  that  puzzled  me. 
Parkinson  said,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
would  dispense  with  my  attendance  at  lectures,  but 
that  he  should  expect  me  to  call  on  him  once  a-week, 
when  he  would  examine  me ;  at  the  same  time  he 
pointed  out  a  course  of  reading,  which  he  recom- 
mended me  to  adhere  to.  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  a  remark  he  made,  on  my  observing  that  some 
people  supposed  Vickers  of  Queens'  would  run 
Brinkley  hard  for  the  Senior  Wranglership,  as  he 
read  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  daily.  ''If  he  mean  to 
beat  him,"  he  said,  "  he  had  better  devote  six  hours 
to  reading,  and  six  hours  to  reflecting  on  what  he 
has  read."  After  more  than  sixty  years'  experience, 
I  pronounce  the  remark  to  be  invaluable. 

The  Junior   Tutor   was   the   Rev.   John   Barlow 
Seale,  who  had  been  seventh  Wrangler  and  second 
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Medallist  in  1774,  and  Moderator  in  1779.  He 
lectured  in  Classics,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Logic. 
There  were  assembled  at  his  lectures  men  of  different 
years,  so  that  we  generally  mustered  a  dozen  or 
more.  I  never  missed,  as  they  were  to  me  very 
interesting,  except  when  he  lectured  on  the  Metre  of 
the  Greek  Choruses,  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  but 
on  which  he  had  (unfortunately  for  me)  published  a 
book.  He  was  a  man  of  very  strong  prejudices,  and 
accustomed  himself,  when  he  wanted  to  illustrate  his 
subject  by  an  example,  to  introduce  the  name  of 
some  man  who  was  obnoxious  to  him.  He  particu- 
larly disliked  the  Master  of  his  own  college ;  and 
when  speaking  of  the  force  of  habit,  he  cautioned  us 
against  acquiring  bad  habits,  and  generally  added, — 
"  for  want  of  observing  this  rule,  our  Warden  in- 
dulges himself  in  the  most  filthy  and  disgusting  of 
all  habits,  that  of  chewing  tobacco,  which  renders 
him  unfit  for  decent  society."  Such  language  was 
not  particularly  well  calculated  to  increase  the  reve- 
rence of  undergraduates  for  the  Master  of  their 
college.  This  mode  of  illustrating  a  lecture  was  not 
altogether  confined  to  Christ's  College.  A  friend  of 
mine,  of  Catharine  Hall,  related  to  me  a  somewhat 
similar  instance  that  took  place  in  their  lecture-room, 
a  few  years  previously  to  the  time  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.     The  Tutor,   Cardinal  Thorp  (for  so 
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he  was  always  called),  was  lecturing  on  the  law  of 
Extreme  Necessity,  which  justified  a  man  in  disre- 
garding the  life  of  another  in  order  to  ensure  his  own 
safety.  He  said,  "  Suppose  Lowther  Yates  and  I 
were  struggling  in  the  water  for  a  plank  which 
would  not  hold  two,  and  that  he  got  possession  of  it, 
I  should  be  justified  in  knocking  him  off;"  and  he 
then  added,  with  great  vehemence,  ''  D — n  him — 
and  I  would  do  it  too,  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion!" It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
Tutor  had  an  inveterate  dislike  to  the  Master  of  his 
College. 

Nothing  could  he  pleasanter  than  the  hour  passed 
at  Scale's  lectures, — such  was  his  kindness  to  all, 
particularly  to  those  who  wished  to  profit  by  them. 
When  any  ludicrous  blunder  occurred  (which  was 
not  unfrequently  the  case),  he  joined  in  the  laugh 
as  heartily  as  any  of  us.  One  of  his  pupils,  when 
construing  a  passage  in  Grotius,  made  a  mistake, 
which  set  us  all  in  a  roar  of  laughter:  the  passage 
was  this, — "  Merite  suspecta  merx  est,  qnsQ  hac  lege 
obtruditur,  ne  inspici  posset."  The  nature  of  the 
blunder  will  be  understood  by  Scale's  remark  upon 
it:  "I  think,  Sir,  you  have  mistaken  merx  for 
meretrixl " 

Upon  another  occasion,  when  he  was  examining 
his   pupils  on  a   lecture   of  Locke,  which   he    had 
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delivered  the  day  before,  he  asked  one  of  them  to  define 
''  a  mixed  mode."  The  man  applied  to  jogged  his 
neighbour  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  reading 
from  his  notes.  He  immediately  opened  his  book, 
which  contained  notes  on  a  chemical  lecture  he  had 
been  attending  the  previous  day.  To  the  surprise 
and  amusement  of  his  auditors,  the  pupil,  whilst 
glancing  his  eye  over  his  neighbour's  book,  delivered 
the  following  answer  with  great  apparent  satisfaction 
to  himself, — "  It  is  the  hardest  of  all  metals,  malle- 
able, fusible,  and  soluble  in  aqua  regia." 

Parkinson  was  at  this  time  publishing  a  formidable 
quarto  on  Mechanics  (the  work  was  never  popular, 
and  is  now  almost  forgotten).  He  sent  me  several 
sheets  in  manijscript ;  I  worked  at  them  very  hard, 
and  made  myself  master  of  that  part  of  it  which 
treated  on  elastic  balls,  and  was  able  to  investigate 
the  centres  of  oscillation,  gyration,  and  percussion 
(as  taught  in  his  book),  very  much  to  his  satisfaction. 

When  Porteus,  whom  Scale  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  the  Queen's  Bishop,  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  London,  Scale  confidently  expected  to  be  appointed 
his  chaplain.  To  the  sm'prise  of  the  college,  and  to 
the  infinite  mortification  of  Scale,  Ormerod,  whose 
talents  and  acquirements  Scale  held  in  supreme  con- 
tempt, and  whom  he  had  nicknamed  the  "  Queen's 
Bishop's  Pawn,''  was  selected  to  fill  the  situation. 
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It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Fawcett  of  St.  John's 
exclaimed,  when  Scale  entered  the  Masters  of  Arts' 
reading-room,  "Have  you  heard  that  the  Queen's 
Bishop's  Pawn  has  got  a  move?"  This  ironical 
allusion  to  Scale's  favourite  game  raised  a  hearty 
laugh  among  the  M.A.s,  in  which  Scale  could  not 
participate.  It  was,  however,  not  long  before  it  was 
his  turn  to  laugh,  for  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This 
appointment  did  not  prove  so  agreeable  as  he  ex- 
pected :  from  an  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  temper, 
he  never  stayed  a  week  at  a  friend's  house  without 
disputing  with  some  of  the  servants.  At  Lambeth, 
he  took  a  particular  dislike  to  the  Archbishop's 
butler,  which  was  considerably  increased,  when,  on 
the  occasion  of  Dr.  Parr  dining  tete-a-tete  with  him 
one  day.  Scale  ordered  a  second  bottle  of  sherry, 
when  the  butler  replied,  "  he  had  already  furnished 
as  much  sherry  as  was  allowed  at  the  chaplain's 
table."  The  frequent  complaints  to  the  Archbishop 
of  the  conduct  of  his  servants,  interrupted  that  har- 
mony which  had  previously  subsisted  between  them; 
and  his  Grace  availed  himself  of  an  early  opportunity 
of  offering  Scale  the  living  of  Stisted,  in  Essex, 
which  became  vacant  about  that  time,  and  which 
was  most  gladly  accepted.  Scale  returned  to  college, 
and  was  considered  by  the  society  to  be  in  his  year 
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of  grace ;  but  an  unexpected  decision  of  the  Visitor 
enabled  him  to  hold  this  living  with  his  fellowship. 
He  finally  took  the  living  of  Anstey,  which,  with 
Stisted,  he  held  till  his  death.  He  associated  very 
little  with  the  clergy  or  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  preferments,  but  passed  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
in  inferior  society.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
very  unsuitable  to  a  man  of  his  talent  and  acquire- 
ments. He  had  filled  with  great  credit  the  situation 
of  tutor,  and  Deputy  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  might 
(had  he  been  a  man  of  sound  discretion)  have  risen 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  Church. 

The  University  began  to  fill  again,  and  my  reading 
was  interrupted  by  repeated  invitations  to  supper. 
The  host  observed,  as  we  came  out  of  chapel,  "  We 
intend  to  have  a  rubber."     This  was  an  invitation  I 
could  never  withstand,  and  it  was  only  mischievous 
in  this  respect,  that  it  occupied  the  time  from  half- 
past  six  till  nine,  which  I  found  best  adapted  for 
study.     Short  whist  had  no  existence  at  that  time ; 
we  played  shilling  points,  and  occasionally  half-a- 
crown  was  betted  on  the  rubber.     Gambling  was  not 
the  vice  of  the  University.     There  were  a  few  men 
amongst  the  Masters  of  Arts  of  pretty  high  standing, 
wlio  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  no- 
bility, and  contrived  to  keep  a  handsome  establish- 
ment, and  live  in  a  very  expensive  style,  witliout  any 
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other  apparent  resources  than  their  fellowships.  Two 
of  the  most  celebrated  (I  was  very  near  using  the 
word  notorious)  were  Akehurst  and  Pulteney,  both 
Fellows  of  King's.  At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff  to  the  Duke  of  Kutland  and  some  other 
young  men  of  high  rank,  the  Bishop  was  pressed  by 
Akehurst  to  take  a  seat  at  a  table  where  there  was  a 
vacancy,  and  at  which  they  had  been  playing  for 
very  high  stakes.  This  was  the  very  significant 
answer  of  the  Bishop, — ''  I  have  no  estate  to  lose, 
Sir ;  I  am  not  desirous  of  winning  one." 

My  most  intimate  friend  out  of  my  own  college 
was  Joseph  Staines  Banks,  of  Trinity  Hall,  through 
whom  I  formed  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  than 
was  consistent  with  the  plan  of  reading  I  had  deter- 
mined on.  We  had  become  attached  to  each  other 
as  schoolboys,  and  when  we  separated,  an  uninter- 
rupted correspondence  was  kept  up. 

When  Banks  was  an  undergraduate,  his  manners 
were  courteous  and  gentlemanly  in  the  extreme,  and 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  coarser  behaviour  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  always  carried  cards  in  his 
pocket,  with  his  name  and  college  written  on  them, 
which  was  considered  over  refinement  by  the  gene- 
rality of  students,  who,  when  they  made  a  call, 
knocked  a  piece  of  mortar  out  of  the  wall  with  the 
key  of  their  room,  and  with  this  scrawled  their  names 
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on  the  doors  of  their  friends.  Some  were  refined 
enough  to  carry  a  piece  of  chalk  in  their  pockets.  To 
his  credit  be  it  said,  that  though  Banks  visited  every 
man  in  his  college  (which  was  at  that  time  the  most 
riotous  in  the  University,)  and  gave  frequent  and  ex- 
pensive entertainments,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  him  guilty  of  drunkenness,  at  that  time 
almost  universal.  Our  intimacy  continued  without 
interruption  through  a  long  series  of  years.  He 
died  at  Hemingford  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-three. 

A  circumstance  took  place  in  the  summer  of  this 
year,  which  was  productive  of  much  amusement  to 
the  members  of  the  University. 

Dr.  Kipling,  who  always  preserved  an  immeasurable 
distance  between  himself  and  the  undergraduates,  was 
by  no  means  popular  among  them;  indeed,  he  mixed 
but  little  in  any  society,  his  time  being  much 
engrossed  in  a  voluminous  work  he  was  preparing 
for  the  press.  His  principal  relaxation  was  a  daily 
ride  to  "  tlie  Hills, ^^  which  at  that  time  was  the 
most  frequented  road  amongst  the  members  of  the 
University.  Returning  one  day,  he  picked  up  an 
ostrich  feather  which  he  saw  drop  fi'om  the  hat  of 
a  lady,  who  was  proceeding  very  slowly  about  fifty 
yards  in  advance. 

On    overtaking    her,    he    presented    the    feather, 
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accompanied  by  an  expression  relative  to  his  good 
fortune  in  being  able  to  restore  it.  The  lady  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness,  and  expressed  her  annoyance 
that  her  servant  was  not  in  attendance — said  she 
had  just  left  General  Adeane's,  and  had  no  doubt 
but  her  groom  was  following  her — but  she  feared 
he  might  have  been  induced  to  partake  too  freely 
of  the  well-known  hospitality  of  the  servants'  hall 
at  Babraham.  The  Doctor  begged  her  not  to 
be  uneasy,  as  he  should  have  much  pleasure  in 
attending  her  until  her  servant  appeared.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  began  to  meet 
parties  of  yomig  men,  who  were  going  out  for  their 
morning's  ride.  From  the  significant  glances  that 
were  exchanged  between  these  parties  and  the  lady, 
Dr.  Kipling  could  not  fail  to  discover  he  had  got 
into  bad  company.  That  he  might  rid  himself  of  his 
new  acquaintance  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  clapped 
spurs  to  his  horse,  which  had  been  selected  with  the 
well-known  Yorkshire  discernment.  The  lady  was 
also  well  mounted,  and  applying  her  whip  briskly, 
kept  up  with  the  Doctor.  When  they  entered  the 
town,  many  familiar  faces  were  encountered,  who 
stared  in  utter  amazement ;  and  when  passing  Llan- 
daff  House  the  horses  were  neck  and  neck.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  Doctor,  his  stable  was  in  Emmanuel 
Lane,    and    his   horse    turning   sharply   romid    the 
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corner,  liis  companion  proceeded  on  her  way.  The 
name  of  this  person  was  Jemima' Watson;  she  lived 
in  expensive  lodgings,  where  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  some  of  the  most  fashionable  men  in 
the  University. 

Many  a  langh  was  raised  at  the  expense  of  the 
Doctor's  credulity  in  becoming  so  easy  a  victim  to 
a  previously  concerted  plan. 

At  length  the  arrival  of  the  Commencement  (before 
which   few   undergraduates   were   allowed   to   leave 
the  University)   set  us  free,  and  I  returned  to  the 
Vicarage.    The  Commencement,  which  in  these  days 
is  the  dullest,  was  at  that  time  the  gayest  season  in 
the  University.     A  nobleman  scarcely  ever  took  his 
degree  except  on  the  Monday  in  that  week ;  and  I 
recollect  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Dr.  Pearce  was 
Orator,  eleven  persons  took  their  degrees  in  right  of 
nobility.      The   sermon  for  the  benefit   of  Adden- 
brooke's  Hospital  was  preached  on  the  Thursday  in 
the  preceding  week,  and  always  secured  a  crowded 
church.    Some  celebrated  singers,  who  were  engaged 
to  attend  at  the  concerts  and  oratorios  which  usually 
took  place  about  that  time,  used  to  volunteer  tlieir 
services.     The  gentry  and  the  clergy,  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  county  and  isle,  made  a  point  of 
being  present. 

The   fair   on   Midsummer  Green,  kno^vn  by   tlie 
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name  of  "Pot  Fair,"  was  in  all  its  gloiy.  There 
were  booths  at  which  raffles  for  pictures,  china,  and 
millinery  took  place  every  evening,  which  were  not 
over  until  a  late  hour.  The  Saturday  evening  pre- 
ceding the  Commencement  brought  together  the 
greatest  assemblage  of  company;  the  gentry  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  and  many  persons  from 
the  adjoining  counties,  used  to  be  present.  It  was 
not  unfrequently  the  case  that  twenty  private  car- 
riages were  in  waiting.  The  promenade  extended 
from  the  place  where  the  fair  is  now  held,  to  the 
grounds  of  Barnwell  Abbey.  Amongst  the  company, 
groups  of  Masters  of  Arts,  consisting  of  fom*  or  five 
in  a  party,  ivlio  had  evidently  dined,  were  to  be  seen 
linked  together  arm-in-arm,  and  compelled  all  they 
met  with  to  turn  out  of  the  way.  Difficult  of  belief 
as  it  may  be  in  the  present  time,  amongst  these  you 
might  discover  many  Fellows  of  colleges,  and  not 
a  few  clergymen.  On  that  evening  the  ladies  elected 
one  of  the  noblemen,  who  was  to  take  his  degree 
on  the  following  Monday,  to  be  the  Steward  of  the 
Commencement  Ball,  which  always  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  that  day.  During  that  night,  and  on  the 
Sunday,  couriers  were  despatched  in  all  directions 
to  the  chief  families  within  thirty  miles  of  the  place, 
inviting  the  ladies  of  each  family  to  the  ball.  No 
lady  could  come  without  an  invitation,  but  tickets 
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were  sent  in  great  profusion:  no  charge  was  made 
for  ladies'  tickets,  but  every  gentleman  paid  a  guinea 
on  admission.  The  entertainment  was  a  very  splendid 
one ;  and  the  steward,  on  paying  his  bill,  (which  he 
always  did  in  the  course  of  the  week,)  generally 
found  himself  out  of  pocket ;  but  if  upon  any  occa- 
sion there  was  a  surplus,  it  was  given  to  the  Hospital. 
On  Commencement  Sunday,  the  college  walks  were 
crowded.  Every  Doctor  in  the  University  wore  his 
scarlet  robes  during  the  whole  day.  All  the  noble- 
men appeared  in  their  splendid  robes,  not  only  at 
St.  Mary's  and  in  the  college  halls,  but  also  in  the 
public  walks.  Their  robes  (which  are  now  uniformly 
purple)  at  that  time  were  of  various  colours,  accord- 
ing to  the  tastes  of  the  wearers, — purple,  white, 
green,  and  rose-colour,  were  to  be  seen  at  the  same 
time.*  The  people  from  the  neighbouring  villages 
then  never  ventured  to  pass  the  rails  which  separate 
the  walks  from  the  high  road.  The  evening  of  Com- 
mencement Tuesday,  if  not  the  most  numerous,  was 
always  the  most  splendid  assemblage  at  Pot  Fair, 
when  the  merits  of  the  steward  and  the  events  of 
the  ball  formed  the  chief  subjects  of  conversation. 

When  the  Term   ended,  the  University  was  far 
from  being  deserted.     No  college  was  entirely  with- 
out resident  members  during  the  long  vacation.     At 
*  Lord  Chartley  wore  rose-colour. 
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King's  and  Trinity,  a  certain  number  of  the  Scholars 
were  obliged  to  reside  during  the  summer ;  and  many 
Fellows  of  colleges  never  slept  out  of  the  University 
for  a  great  number  of  years  together.  The  last  of 
this  class  was  Mr.  Burrell,  the  Bursar  of  Catharine 
Hall,  who  used  to  take  his  daily  walk  in  what  is 
called  "  The  Grove,"  and  who  never  travelled  further 
than  the  Senate  House,  except  once,  during  the  long 
vacation,  when  the  Master  of  the  college  prevailed 
upon  him  to  walk  half-way  to  Grantchester. 

I  passed  my  first  long  vacation  very  unprofitably, 
my  time  being  chiefly  occupied  in  fishing,  shooting, 
and  occasional  visiting.  I  returned  to  college  to- 
wards the  end  of  September,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Hartley,  I  left  my  gun  in  the  country.  I  applied 
very  closely  to  study,  and  availed  myself  most  fully 
of  the  assistance  so  kindly  and  so  cordially  pressed 
upon  me  by  my  friend.  He  and  I,  with  Mr.  Adam 
Wall,  the  Senior  Fellow,  were  the  only  residents  till 
the  middle  of  October,  when  the  election  of  college 
officers  took  place,  which  brought  up  several  of  the 
Fellows.  I  had  thus  six  clear  weeks  for  reading,  as 
lectures  did  not  commence  until  after  the  division  of 
Term.  As  soon  as  Parkinson  came,  he  asked  me  to 
breakfast,  when  rather  a  long  examination  took  place, 
with  which  he  was  not  dissatisfied.  During  the 
-  summer,  three  or  four  persons   had   migrated   from 
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other  colleges,  so  that  there  were  six  or  seven  un- 
dergraduates of  my  year;  l^ut  as  the  new  comers 
were  decidedly  non-reading  men,  Parkinson  resolved 
that  they  should  attend  lectures  with  the  year  below 
them :  he  at  the  same  time  recommended  that  I 
should  continue  to  profit  by  Hartley's  kindness,  and 
come  to  him  once  a-week  to  be  examined.  I  left 
him  with  a  full  determination  of  following  his  advice ; 
but  the  frost  set  in  early,  and,  on  the  arrival  of 
information  that  an  unusually  large  flight  of  snipes 
had  settled  in  Bottisham  and  Wilbraham  Fens,  I 
applied  to  Henshaw  for  a  gun,  and,  in  company  with 
some  fellows  as  idle  as  myself,  set  off  in  quest  of 
them.  The  Term,  however,  was  not  wholly  passed  in 
these  pursuits ;  and  though  I  did  not  call  on  Hartley 
so  frequently  as  he  wished,  I  never  failed  to  call  on 
Parkinson  at  the  time  appointed,  and  he  was  tole- 
rably well  satisfied  with  my  progress.  On  Christmas- 
day,  our  family  party  assembled  as  usual  at  the 
Vicarage;  but  the  absence  of  the  good  old  woman 
who  had  nursed  us  all  was  so  severely  felt  that  the 
day  passed  off  heavily,  and  affected  even  my  father, 
whose  spirits  were  of  the  most  buoyant  kind. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

[1786.] 

• 

I  RETURNED  to  college  very  early  in  January,  and 
consequently  liad  several  weeks  for  reading  before  tlie 
University  filled.  I  applied  myself  very  closely,  and 
witli  the  assistance  of  Hartley  made  considerable 
progress ;  so  tliat  when  Parkinson  summoned  me, 
1  waited  upon  liim  with  a  well-founded  confidence 
that  I  should  pass  the  examination  to  our  mutual 
satisfaction.  Hartley  was  delighted  with  my  account 
of  the  interview,  and  laid  down  a  course  of  reading 
which,  though  I  was  fully  sensible  of  its  advantages, 
I  had  not  resolution  to  adhere  to.  Unfortunately 
there  were  several  persons  in  college  of  the  year 
below  me,  who  were  most  agreeable,  companionable 
men,  but  all  of  them  remarkably  idle.  Basil 
Montagu,  Bob  Porteus,  (nephew  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,)  George  Leapingwell,  (the  father  of  my 
colleague,)*  Tom  Bullen,  and  Joe  Tayler,  were  my 
chief  associates  in  college;  and  if  my  only  object 
in  coming  to  the  University  had  been  to  pass  my 
*  George  Leapingwell,  Esq.  LL.D. 
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time  agreeably,  I  could  not  have  made  a  better 
selection.  But  I  had  seasons  of  bitter  reflection ;  the 
idea  would  intrude  itself  that  I  had  been  sent  to 
college  for  a  very  different  purpose ;  and  after  having 
passed  a  very  delightfal  day,  I  was  kept  awake  a 
great  part  of  the  night  by  vexation  and  remorse. 
How  much  more  real  happiness  had  I  enjoyed,  when 
Hartley  and  myself  were  almost  the  only  persons 
in  college,  than  I  did  after  the  arrival  of  my  gay 
companions,  which  I  had  anticipated  with  so  much 
pleasure ! 

But  the  most  mischievous  person  in  the  Society 
was  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  named  Tunstal.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  the  Plumian  Professor,  and 
had  taken  his  degree  in  1784,  when  he  was  senior 
medallist,  George  Gordon  (afterwards  Dean  of  Lincoln) 
being  the  junior.  He  was  just  come  to  reside  in 
college,  having  been  since  his  degree  private  tutor  in 
three  or  four  different  families,  all  of  which  he  had 
left  with  disgrace.  Had  his  industry  and  good  con- 
duct borne  any  proportion  to  his  talents,  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
University ;  but  he  was  the  idlest  of  the  idle,  and  so 
low  a  profligate,  that  even  in  those  days,  when  the 
standard  of  morals  was  not  very  high,  he  was  shunned 
by  all  the  men  of  his  o\vn  standing.  Deprived  of  the 
society  of  his  equals,  he  was  constantly  scheming  to 
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introduce  himself  to  young  men  who  had  heard  nothing 
of  his  character.  I  was  getting  my  breakfast,  soon 
after  the  Christmas  vacation,  when  he  knocked  at  my 
door,  and  apologising  for  the  intrusion,  asked  leave 
to  fill  his  tea-pot  from  my  kettle,  as  he  had  suffered 
his  fire  to  go  out.  I  invited  him  to  breakfast  with 
me ;  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  fetching  his  bread 
and  butter,  was  in  a  few  minutes  perfectly  at  home. 
The  conversation  was  very  entertaining,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  he  took  care  to  inform  me  (apparently 
without  design)  that  he  had  gained  the  first  medal. 
He  paid  me  a  very  long  visit,  and  I  confess  that  I 
was  very  proud  of  my  new  acquaintance.  My  bed- 
maker  came  in  soon  after,  and  made  me  acquainted 
with  his  true  character.  The  old  woman  said  that 
when  he  left  college  he  was  in  every  one's  debt,  and 
that  he  had  shown  himself  so  utterly  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple, and  treated  his  creditors  with  such  insolence, 
that  he  could  not  obtain  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea 
on  credit.  In  proof  of  her  assertion  she  looked  into 
his  tea-pot,  which  he  had  forgotten  to  take  away,  and 
it  did  not  contain  a  single  particle  of  tea ;  she  then 
added,  that  he  had  played  the  same  trick  on  almost 
every  one  in  college  who  was  unacquainted  with  him. 
At  other  times  he  would  beg  to  remain  a  few  minutes 
in  the  room  of  a  stranger,  till  his  bedmaker  came  to 
open  the  door  of  his  own  room,  which  had  been  inad- 
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vertently  shut  in  liis  absence ;  but  tbis  invariably 
happened  when  the  stranger  had  a  party  drinking 
wine  with  him.  By  these  disreputable  shifts,  he  con- 
trived to  procure  a  tolerable  share  of  the  comforts 
which  college  afforded,  equally  regardless  of  the 
sneers  of  the  younger,  and  the  contempt  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  society.  It  was  then  the  custom  for 
the  undergraduates  to  send  in  to  the  Dean  once  a-week 
a  Latin  theme  :  this  he  would  volunteer  to  write  for 
any  one  who  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 
He  affected  to  be  angry  when  offered  a  compensation, 
but  he  was  not  long  before  he  took  an  opportunity 
of  horrowing  ^  much  larger  sum  than  he  could  have 
ventm*ed  to  ask  for  as  the  price  of  his  labour.  He 
was  a  tolerable  musician,  and  a  very  close  intimacy 
took  place  between  him  and  Tom  Bullen,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  music.  At  that  time  the  grand 
commemoration  of  Handel  took  place  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  under  the  direction  of  Joah  Bates.  Bullen 
was  most  anxious  to  be  present,  but  despaired  of 
raising  the  requisite  funds.  Tunstal  told  him  that 
was  no  object,  as  he  was  daily  expecting  to  receive 
a  large  sum  of  money :  he  would  defray  the  whole 
expense,  and  Bullen  might  repay  him  when  it  suited 
his  convenience.  Preparations  were  made  for  their 
departure,  and  they  only  waited  for  tlie  letter  con- 
taining Tunstal's  remittance.     At  length  it  came  ;  it 
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contained  no  money,  but  an  assurance  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  week  he  might  depend  on 
receiving  it.     Tunstal  affected  to    treat  the   disap- 
pointment very  lightly,  but  Bullen  had  set  his  heart 
upon  going  to  the  Abbey,  and  was  seriously  annoyed 
at  the  circumstance.     At  length  Tunstal  suggested, 
that  if  Bullen  knew  any  one  in  the  University  who 
would  advance  the  money  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  should  be  punctually  repaid.     Bullen 
said  that  a  Fellow  of  Sidney,  of  the  name  of  Heslop, 
a  particular  friend  of  his  mother,  would  lend  it  him 
for  that  short  time.     He  made  the  application  and 
succeeded,  and  the  two  friends  set  off  for  town.    They 
attended  several  of  the  meetings  in  the  Abbey,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  week  thought  of  retm'ning  to  Cam- 
bridge.    On  examining  the   state  of  their  finances, 
they  found  that  they  had  barely  sufficient  to  take  them 
to  Cambridge  on  the  outside  of  the  coach.     Tunstal 
proposed  that  they  should  put  into  their  pockets  and 
wrap  about  their  persons  as  much  of  their  clothes 
and  linen  as  they  conveniently  could,  and  that  the  rest 
should  be  left  at  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross. 
jTunstal's  whole  wardrobe  was    disposed  about   his 
person ;  but  Bullen  was  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
la  considerable  part  of  his  behind,  particularly  a  coat 
which  he  had  scarcely  worn.     In  walking  towards 
the  George  and  Blue  Boar,  Tunstal  laughed  at  his 
VOL.  I.  D 
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friend  for  his  reluctance  at  leaving  his  best  coat 
behind.  A  quarrel  took  place,  and  they  parted, 
Tunstal  taking  the  coach  for  Cambridge,  and  Bullen 
returning  to  the  Golden  Cross.  He  then  confessed 
to  his  landlord  the  trick  he  had  intended  to  play  him, 
and  told  him  how  he  had  been  duped  by  his  friend. 
The  landlord  was  pleased  with  his  fi'ankness,  and 
suffered  him  to  depart  the  next  morning,  taking  his 
baggage  with  him,  a  written  promise  being  given 
by  Bullen  that  he  would  send  the  money  that  was 
owing  the  very  first  opportunity.  When  he  returned 
he  applied  to  Tunstal  for  the  money,  who  told  him 
that  his  friends  had  deceived  him,  and  that  he  was 
not  likely  to  get  any  from  that  quarter.  Heslop 
dunned  poor  Bullen  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
at  length  applied  to  his  mother,  who,  out  of  a  very 
limited  income,  sent  her  son  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts. 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  Tunstal,  who  had 
been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  a  fellowship,  was 
obliged  to  quit  college :  he  went  to  America,  where 
he  became  an  assistant  in  a  school. 

Among  the  persons  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  in  the  rooms  of  my  friend  Banks  was  Hare 
Townsend,  a  Fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  Hall,  and 
the  only  son  of  Alderman  Townsend,  of  Bruce  Castle. 
By  relating  an  anecdote  concerning  him,  I  can  best 
illustrate  the  manners  of  the  University  at  that  parti- 
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cular  period.  Entering  the  hall  of  Magdalene  College 
one  evening,  much  intoxicated,  when  the  Society 
were  at  supper,  he  went  to  the  Pensioners'  table, 
laughed  at  the  paltry  fare  with  which  they  were 
regaling  themselves,  and  said,  if  they  would  sup  with 
liim  the  following  evening,  he  would  show  them  how 
gentlemen  ought  to  live.  The  Fellows  were  at  supper 
at  the  upper  table,  but  though  he  was  in  his  cap  and 
gown,  and  made  a  great  noise,  they  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  intrusion.  Strange  and  almost 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  positive  fact  that 
all  the  members  of  the  Pensioners'  table  (with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three)  accepted  the  invitation 
thus  given  from  a  man  they  had  never  seen  before. 
The  next  evening  the  undergraduates  went  in  a  body 
to  Townsend's  room ;  he  had  ordered  a  magnificent 
supper  to  be  prepared,  and  desired  the  butler  to  buy 
a  new  pail  in  which  the  punch  was  to  be  served  up. 
As  the  butler  was  carrying  the  pail  across  the  court 
in  the  dark,  a  magpie  belonging  to  the  college,  whose 
conversational  talents  had  rendered  him  a  great 
favourite  with  the  whole  Society,  perched  upon  the 
edge  of  the  pail.  The  butler  attempted  to  brush  him 
oif,  but  unfortunately  brushed  him  into  it :  this  was 
not  discovered  until  the  pail  was  set  upon  the  table, 
when  the  magpie  was  irrecoverably  dead.  The 
evening  was  passed  in  a  convivial  manner,  perfectly 
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new  to  the  undergraduates  of  Magdalene,  whose 
temperate  habits  and  devotion  to  tea  were  quite  por- 
verbial. 

I  well  remember  another  occurrence  at  Trinity 
Hall,  which  happened  within  my  own  knowledge. 
One  of  the  Fellow-commoners  had  taken  his  degTce, 
and  was  about  to  quit  college,  which  event  they  cele- 
brated in  the  following  manner : — After  supper,  they 
brought  into  the  centre  of  the  court  all  the  hampers 
they  could  find  filled  with  straw,  on  the  top  of  which 
they  placed  his  tables,  and  on  these  they  set  the 
chairs,  and  the  whole  were  surmounted  by  his  cap, 
gown,  and  surplice :  they  then  set  fire  to  the  hampers, 
and  with  loud  shouts  danced  round  the  pile  till  the 
whole  was  consumed.  No  college  censure  was  passed 
upon  the  actors  in  this  frantic  exhibition,  nor  was 
there  any  investigation  into  the  circumstances. 

The  great  source  of  idleness,  which  consumed  more 
time  than  all  my  other  employments  put  together, 
was  my  passion  for  shooting,  for  which  diversion 
Cambridge  afforded  the  most  extraordinary  facilities. 
In  going  over  the  land  now  occupied  by  Downing- 
terrace,  you  generally  got  five  or  six  shots  at  snipes. 
Crossing  the  Leys,  you  entered  on  Cow-fen;  this 
abounded  with  snipes.  Walking  through  the  osier- 
bed  on  the  Trumpington  side  of  the  brook,  you  fre- 
quently met  with  a  partridge,  and  now  and  then  a 
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pheasant.  From  thence  to  the  lower  end  of  Pember- 
ton's  garden  was  one  continued  marsh,  which  afforded 
plenty  of  snipes,  and  in  the  month  of  March  a  hare 
or  two.  If  you  chose  to  keep  on  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  you  came  to  Harston-Ham,  well  known  to 
sportsmen  ;  and  at  no  great  distance  from  this  you 
arrived  at  Foulmire  Mere,  which  produced  a  great 
variety  of  wildfowl.  The  heavy  coach  changed 
horses  at  the  Swan,  and  would  set  you  down,  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock,  at  the  Blue  Boar.  If  you 
started  from  the  other  corner  of  Parker's  Piece,  you 
came  to  Cherryhinton  Fen ;  from  thence  to  Tever- 
sham,  Quy,  Bottisham,  and  Swaifham  Fens.  In 
taking  this  beat,  you  met  with  great  varieties  of 
wildfowl,  bitterns,  plovers  of  every  description,  ruffs 
and  reeves,  and  not  unfrequently  pheasants.  If  you 
did  not  go  very  near  the  mansions  of  the  few  country 
gentlemen  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  you 
met  with  no  interruption.  You  scarcely  ever  saw  the 
gamekeeper,  but  met  with  a  great  number  of  young 
lads,  who  were  on  the  look-out  for  sportsmen  from 
the  University,  whose  game  they  carried,  and  to 
whom  they  furnished  long  poles,  to  enable  them  to 
leap  those  very  wide  ditches  which  intersected  the 
Fens  in  every  direction.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
these  incentives  to  idleness  no  longer  exist.  Thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  which 
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at  the  time  I  speak  of  produced  to  the  owners  only 
turf  and  sedge,  are  now  bearing  most  luxuriant  crops 
of  corn.     Bj  removing   a   number   of  locks,   which 
were  formerly  considered  essential  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Cam,  and  by  deepening  the  channel,  they  have 
at  the  same  time  improved  the  river,  and  drained  the 
lands  to  a  considerable  distance  from  its  banks.     At 
a  few  feet  below  the  surface  they  meet  with  clay,* 
which  proves  the  most  valuable  manure  to  the  land ; 
the  crops  are  most  abundant,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
rents  will  be  much  higher  than  those  of  the  best 
uplands.  A  large  steam-engine,  which  was  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  the  superfluous  water  into 
the  river,  is  frequently  employed  in  throwing  it  back 
again  to  supply  the  cattle  with  water,  of  which  in  dry 
summers   they  are   frequently  in   want.     The  sport 
which  the  Fens  afforded,  and  of  which  I  was  so  fond, 
imfortunately  could  be  pursued  with  success  during 
every  month  in  the  year.     A  very  common  practice, 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  was  for  a  party 
to  divide  into  two  sets,  one  on  a  shooting  scheme, 
and  the  other  on  a  boating  and  fishing  expedition, 
both  parties  agreeing  to  meet  and  dine  at  Clayhithe. 
There  was  a  public-house  on  each  side  of  the  river, 

*  Oak-treos,  as  black  and  almost  as  hard  as  ebony,  together 
with  the  antlers  of  stags,  are  found  in  great  numbers,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Fens  were  once  a  huge  forest.  I  i 
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where  fish  was  dressed  to  perfection;  the  charges 
were  very  moderate,  and  the  ALE  very  good.  The 
fishing-party  (who  frequently  went  as  far  as  Up- 
ware,  and  occasionally  to  Dimmock's  Court)  scarcely 
ever  failed  to  get  an  abundance  of  fish ;  but  if  they 
were  unfortunate,  the  landlord  of  the  smaller  house 
had  well-stored  ponds,  from  which  the  deficiency 
was  quickly  and  amply  supplied.  Some  of  the  party 
were  in  the  habit  of  gambling  in  the  following 
way : — They  bargained  with  the  proprietor  of  these 
ponds  to  be  allowed  to  keep  all  the  fish  they  caught 
at  a  single  throw,  or  any  number  of  throws,  for  a 
sum  agreed  on :  the  sum  varied  from  half-a-crown 
to  a  guinea,  according  to  the  size  of  the  net,  the 
skill  of  the  caster,  the  state  of  the  ponds,  and  the 
number  of  throws.  Two  things  were  remarkable; 
though  some  splendid  pike  and  perch  were  occasion- 
ally caught,  yet  the  proprietor  was  always  a  winner. 
Sometimes  I  have  been  called  out  to  see  a  person  land 
an  enormous  fish  which  was  visibly  enclosed  in  the 
net.  In  his  anxiety  to  make  sure  of  his  prize,  he 
thankfully  followed  the  advice,  or  gladly  accepted  the 
assistance,  of  a  good-natured  bystander,  who  was 
smoking  his  pij)e  by  the  side  of  the  water,  and  who 
was  usually  a  friend  of  the  landlord;  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  with  such  an  assistant  the  huge 
fish  generally  escaped.     The  pull  against  the  stream, 
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with  the  unwieldy  boats  then  in  use,  was  an  arduous 
task,  and  we  returned  home  more  fatigued  by  our 
day's  pleasure  than  a  bricklayer's  labourer  after  the 
hardest  day's  work. 

Smoking  was  at  that  time  going  out  of  fashion 
amongst  the  junior  members  of  our  combination 
rooms,  except  on  the  river  in  the  evening,  when 
every  man  put  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth.  I  took 
great  pains  to  make  myself  master  of  this  elegant 
accomplishment,  but  I  never  succeeded,  though  I 
used  to  renew  the  attempt  with  a  perseverance  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  When  we  arrived  at  Chesterton, 
two  or  three  of  our  party  would  sometimes  leave  the 
boat,  and  stop  to  play  at  billiards ;  but  this  was 
generally  disapproved  of,  and  the  billiard-players 
were  seldom  admitted  into  our  future  parties. 

At  that  time  supper  was  the  usual  meal  of  society, 
the  cooks  (by  an  order  made  the  year  before  I  came 
to  college)  not  being  allowed  to  furnish  a  dinner 
to  an  undergTaduate  without  a  note  from  one  of 
the  tutors,  which  was  never  granted  except  some 
strangers  were  expected.  A  supper,  to  men  of  your 
own  college,  was  in  general  a  very  harmless,  inexpen- 
sive affair.  At  eight  o'clock,  your  bedmaker  brought 
you  a  "  siztng-hiW^  (a  bill  of  fare,  in  which  the  price 
of  each  article  was  set  down) ;  you  chose  what  you 
thought   proper,  and  ordered   it  to  be  taken  to  the 
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room  of  tlic  friend  by  whom  you  had  been  asked  to 
sup.  As  we  dined  at  half-past  one,  and  there  was 
no  supper  in  the  hall,  there  were  several  of  these 
parties  every  night.  Our  host  furnished  bread  and 
cheese,  butter  and  beer.  No  wine  was  introduced,  but 
the  master  of  the  feast  prepared,  before  the  arrival  of 
his  guests,  a  quantity  of  punch,  which  he  put  into  a 
tea-pot,  and  placed  on  the  hob  by  the  fireside,  to  keep 
it  hot.  These  tea-pots  were  of  various  sizes,  (some 
of  them  enormous,)  and  were  supplied  by  the  bed- 
makers,  who  charged  according  to  the  size.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unexceptionable  than  these  meetings. 

One  of  the  places  of  attraction  about  this  time  was 
a  very  small  and  humble  looking  house,  about  the 
middle  of  what  is  now  called  King's  Parade,  in 
which  was  a  shop  window  fitted  with  a  glass  case, 
containing  trinkets  and  jewellery  of  various  kinds.  At 
the  back  of  this  case  was  placed  a  chair  sufficiently 
elevated  to  show  the  bust  of  the  person  who  sat  on 
it.  As  soon  as  the  fashionable  world  began  to  move, 
which  at  that  period  was  between  10  and  11  A.M., 
this  seat  was  occupied  by  a  very  handsome  girl, 
whom  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  recognise  as  a 
Jewess.  The  shop,  which  would  not  hold  more  than 
half-a-dozen  persons,  was  always  filled  with  Uni- 
versity men,  usually  among  the  higher  class,  and  in 
j-.the  course  of  the  morning  a  considerable  portion  of 
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the  contents  of  the  glass  case  had  found  purchasers  ; 
some  of  them  were  taken  awaj,  but  the  larger  portion 
were  offered  to  the  Lady  of  the  Shrine,  which,  with 
much  affected  reluctance,  she  at  length  consented  to 
receive.  These  little  coquettings  displayed  by  the 
young  Jewess  were  most  fascinating,  and  showed  she 
had  been  skilfully  trained.  The  trinkets  thus  re- 
stored gradually  found  their  way  again  into  the  glass 
case,  where  they  were  so  judiciously  arranged  that 
few  persons  would  detect  having  seen  them  before. 
Rose  Elkin  was  in  truth  a  finished  coquette ;  she  was 
devoted  to  admiration,  but  I  never  heard  the  slightest 
impeachment  on  her  character.  She  was  never  to  be 
seen  in  the  street  without  her  mother ;  and  when  any 
party  was  formed,  or  any  country  excursion  planned, 
she  only  accepted  the  invitation  with  the  proviso  that 
her  mother  was  to  accompany  her.  I  remember  but 
one  man  who  could  boast  of  having  had  a  tete-a-tete 
with  her;  his  name  was  Dilke,  of  Emmanuel,  and 
he  effected  it  by  the  following  stratagem : — A  party 
had  been  formed  for  passing  the  day  at  Bourn  Bridge, 
and  Dilke  was  to  convey  her  and  her  mother.  When 
they  arrived  at  Babraham  plantations,  he  contrived  to 
drop  his  handkercliief,  as  if  by  accident,  out  of  the 
carriage  window.  The  old  woman  begged  him  to  pick 
it  up,  but  he  replied  he  would  not  leave  the  carriage 
for  a  dozen  handkerchiefs.     She  remonstrated  with 
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him  on  his  extravagance,  remarking  on  the  texture  of 
the  cambric,  being  of  the  most  expensive  description. 
He  laughingly  told  her,  that  if  she  would  get  out  and 
pick  it  up,  she  should  have  it  for  her  trouble.  When 
fairly  on  her  way,  Dilke  intimated  to  the  postilion 
to  drive  on,  and  the  old  lady  was  obliged  to  follow 
on  foot  to  Bourn  Bridge,  which  was,  fortunately 
for  her,  but  a  very  short  distance.  She  arrived  in  a 
great  rage,  but  was  at  length  pacified  by  Dilke  pro- 
mising her  five  more  handkerchiefs  to  make  up  a  set. 

Some  of  the  aristocratic  admirers  of  the  beautiful 
Jewess  (for  she  was  indeed  beautiful,  and  Shylock 
would  have  been  proud  of  her,  particularly  as  she 
would  have  added  to  his  jewels,  instead  of  squan- 
dering them  away,)  were  very  desirous  she  should  be 
seen  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  never  failed 
attending  Newmarket  Races. 

The  Prince  at  that  period  surpassed  all  the  nobility 
as  much  in  personal  appearance  as  he  did  in  rank : 
although  rather  inclined  to  be  fat,  he  was  not  corpu- 
lent. In  dress  and  address  none  could  rival  him, 
and  he  was  already  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of 
that  bow,  of  which,  at  Hastings'  trial  some  years  after, 
Chancellor  Thurlow  spoke  with  so  much  contempt. 

Rose  Elkin  accompanied  her  mother  upon  one 
occasion  to  Newmarket  Races.  When  the  carriage 
appeared  on  the  ground,  it  was  soon  surrounded  by 
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the  fasliionable  men  of  the  University.  During  the 
morning  the  Prince  approached,  when  the  cavaliers 
then  in  attendance  fell  back.  The  Prince  was  intro- 
duced by  a  friend,  and  conversed  with  her  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Nothing  could  be  more  affable 
and  courteous  than  his  demeanour ;  he  took  leave  of 
her  with  great  politeness,  but  never  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  her  a  second  time.  The  fact  was,  the 
Jewess  was  remarkably  small  and  slender,  and  the 
Prince  even  at  that  early  age  judged  of  the  beauty 
of  a  woman  as  a  Lincolnshire  grazier  does  of  the 
value  of  an  ox,  by  its  propensity  to  fatten.  Rose 
Elkin  left  Cambridge  for  Portsmouth  soon  after  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of;  she  was  ultimately  married 
most  respectably  to  a  person  of  her  own  persuasion, 
of  the  name  of  Harte. 

As  soon  as  the  long  vacation  arrived,  I  hastened  to 
the  vicarage,  and  passed  this  summer  much  as  I  had 
done  the  preceding  one.  I  returned  to  college  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  as  Hartley  was  reading 
day  and  night  for  his  exercises  in  the  schools,  I  did 
not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  apply  to  him  so  often  as 
I  had  previously  done:  with  this  I  acquainted  Par- 
kinson, who  very  kindly  had  me  to  his  rooms  two 
hours  during  each  week,  and  I  received  much  benefit 
from  his  advice  and  instruction. 

At  Christmas  our  fiimily  party  were  assembled  at 
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the  vicarage,  but  our  pleasure  was  alloyed  in  conse- 
quence of  several  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  having 
the  ague.  It  had  been  my  father's  constant  practice, 
ever  since  he  had  lived  in  the  country,  to  dine  in  the 
hall  of  St.  John's  College  on  St.  John's  Day,  always 
returning  home  to  dinner  the  following  day.  This 
year  I  persuaded  him  to  stop  and  dine  in  the  hall 
of  Christ's  College  on  their  annual  feast,  which  was 
held  about  that  time.  An  occurrence  took  place  that 
evening,  which,  though  a  member  of  a  college  more 
remarkable  for  its  cordial  hospitality  than  for  the 
refinement  of  its  manners,  struck  my  father  with 
astonishment.  After  dinner,  the  party,  which  was 
very  numerous,  adjourned  to  the  combination  room. 
There  was  a.  long  table  reaching  from  one  end  of 
the  room  to  the  other,  at  the  top  of  which  the  Master 
presided,  and  at  the  bottom  Parkinson  was  seated. 
The  guests  and  the  senior  members  of  the  University 
having  arranged  themselves  at  this  table,  twelve  or 
fourteen  persons,  for  whom  there  was  no  room,  seated 
themselves  at  a  smaller  one  near  the  fire.  This  table, 
over  which  Metcalfe,  one  of  the  senior  Fellows,  pre- 
sided, soon  became  a  thorough  nuisance.  At  the 
upper  table,  the  Master  gave  at  intervals  the  standard 
toasts,  which,  according  to  the  rules  observed  in  every 
well-regulated  society,  ought  to  have  been  repeated 
by  the  president  at  the  lower  one ;  but  here  each 
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person  was  called  on  in  succession  to  give  a  sentiment, 
the  meaning  of  which  was  very  equivocal,  or  rather, 
very  unequivocal.  Among  the  most  vociferous  of  this 
party  was  Busick  Harwood,  a  Bachelor  of  Physic  of 
the  same  college.  In  about  an  hour  they  became 
quite  uproarious ;  each  toast,  which  might  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  every  person  in  the  room,  was  greeted 
with  shouts  of  applause  and  rapping  on  the  table,  and 
the  jokes  that  followed  were  gTceted  by  the  loudest 
laughter.  Any  one  passing  by  the  smaller  table  was 
laid  hold  of,  and  forcibly  detained  until  he  had  pur- 
chased his  liberty  by  drinking  a  bumper  of  port.  At 
length  Parkinson  was  requested  by  the  Master  to  ring 
for  tea ;  but  not  being  able  to  get  at  the  bell,  except 
by  passing  within  reach  of  the  smaller  table,  he  was 
immediately  seized,  and  required  in  the  most  uncere- 
monious way  to  drink  the  bumper  that  was  tendered. 
This  he  declined  with  more  courtesy  than  his  assail- 
ants were  entitled  to,  but  in  a  tone  the  most  firm  and 
decided :  still  they  kept  their  hold,  and  the  clamour 
became  deafening,  several  persons  exclaiming,  "  Make 
him  drink  it!  Force  it  down!"  At  length  the 
Master,  quitting  his  scat,  interfered  on  behalf  of 
Parkinson,  when  comparative  peace  was  restored. 

I  cannot  refrain  relating  a  circumstance  which  hap- 
pened in  the  same  room  at  one  of  these  annual  feasts. 
William  Fisher  was  always  invited  by  his  brother 
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the  Commissary:  he  was  distinguished  for  wearing 
a  remarkably  handsome  cocked  hat,  and  always 
momited  a  new  one  in  honour  of  the  day.  Search- 
ing for  his  hat  when  leaving,  he  found  but  one  re- 
maining, and  that  so  shabby  and  dirty,  he  would  not 
put  it  on,  but  left  it  behind  him.  The  following  year 
he  was  again  played  the  same  trick,  the  delinquent 
of  the  previous  year  availing  himself  of  another  new 
hat,  and  leaving  the  old  one  behind  him. 

Having  mentioned  Busick  Harwood  as  being  pre- 
sent at  this  festival,  I  am  induced  to  enter  into  further 
detail  regarding  him.  He  was  a  native  of  Newmarket, 
and  served  his  time  with  a  surgeon.  When  his  arti- 
cles were  expired  he  went  to  India,  where  he  remained 
several  years ;  and  it  was  supposed  he  had  acquired 
considerable  property. 

I  well  remember  as  an  midergraduate  my  astonish- 
ment when  listening  to  his  account  of  the  successful 
operations  he  had  performed  upon  natives  of  the  high- 
est distinction,  who  not  only  paid  him  with  princely 
liberality,  but  endeavoured  to  tempt  him  by  the  most 
splendid  offers  to  give  up  his  European  connexions, 
and  to  attach  himself  entirely  to  them;  he  preferred, 
however,  returning  to  England,  and  very  soon  after 
his  arrival,  admitted  himself  a  Fellow-Commoner  of 
Christ's  College.  He  lived  in  an  expensive  style, 
gave  frequent  dinners,  and  also  wine  parties :  to  the 
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latter  he  invited,  in  their  turns,  all  the  undergraduates, 
and  became  very  popular  with  men  of  all  ages.  He 
was  a  person  of  considerable  wit,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  those  days,  but  such  as  would  not  be 
tolerated  at  the  present  time :  his  conversation  was 
profligate  and  licentious  in  the  extreme,  notwithstand- 
ing which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  living  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  men  of  the  highest  station  in  the 
University.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  in  1785,  and 
in  the  same  year  succeeded  Dr.  ColligTion  as  Professor 
of  Anatomy. 

Mr.  Ainslie  of  Pembroke  would  have  been  his 
competitor,  but  the  friends  of  Harwood  brought  on 
the  election  unexpectedly,  and  Harwood  was  chosen. 
Ainslie  was  at  that  time  living  in  Cambridge  with 
the  intention  of  practising,  but,  in  consequence  of  his 
disappointment,  gave  up  his  house  and  went  to  reside 
in  London.  He  was  for  many  years  a  physician  of 
much  eminence  in  Dover-street. 

Harwood  resided  for  some  years  in  Christ's  College, 
but  afterwards  removed  to  Emmanuel,  where  he  took 
his  Doctor's  degree  in  1790.  As  he  was  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  Master  and  resident  Fellows 
of  Christ's  College,  every  one  was  astonished  at  his 
quitting  it;  the  reason  he  assigned  was,  that  his  ac- 
commodations there  were  insufficient.  It  is  true  that 
he  got  at  Emmanuel,  in  addition  to  most  excellent 
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rooms,  a  very  extensive  garden :    this  was,  without 
doubt,  one  of  his  reasons  for  removing,  but  in  my 
opinion  not  the  only  one.     He  had  been  always  con- 
sidered a  very  strong  Whig,  but  a  late  election  had 
proved  that  Pitt's  influence  in  the  University  was  irre- 
sistible, and  Whiggism  was  at  a  considerable  discount; 
he  therefore  felt  it  essential  to  the  promotion  of  those 
views,  (which  I  believe  he  at  that  time   began  to 
entertain,)  to  connect  himself  with  another   Society, 
where  political  principles  were  held  diametrically  op- 
posite to  those  in  the  Society  he  had  just  quitted. 
He  kept  up,  however,  his  connexion  with  Christ's 
College,  and  generally,  out  of  term-time,  dined  there 
three  or  four  days  in  the  week,  and  was  allowed  to 
pay  for  this  privilege  like  the  other  members  of  the 
Society.     His  evenings  were  generally  spent  in  Em- 
manuel parlour,  which,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Farmer,  was  always  open  to  those  who  loved  pipes 
and  tobacco  and  cheerful  conversation.    He  purchased 
a  house  adjoining  his  garden,  in  which  he  placed  his 
man-servant  and  wife,  where  his  dinners  were  usually 
dressed.    Dm-ing  term-time  covers  were  daily  laid  for 
half-a-dozen,  and  the  Professor  in  the  course  of  his 
morning  walk  always  contrived  to  pick  up  the  requi- 
site number  of  guests.     A  plain  dinner  was  neatly 
served  up  at  two  o'clock ;  and  as  his  lectures  began 
at  four,  there  was  no  great  consumption  of  wine,  and 
VOL.  I.  E 
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the  guests,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  accompanied 
him  to  lectures.  He  was  at  that  time  lecturing  on 
comparative  anatomy ;  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
to  see  the  turbo t  on  which  Mr.  Orange*  had  exercised 
his  skill  one  day,  carved  by  the  Professor  on  the 
following. 

Harwood's  room  was  hung  with  portraits — in  fact, 
the  walls  were  nearly  covered.  He  became  possessed 
of  them  in  a  somewhat  singular  manner.  A  painter 
in  water-colours,  named  Harding,  came  to  Cambridge ; 
he  was  patronised  by  Farmer,  and  Harwood  was  very 
desirous  of  serving  him.  He  therefore  requested  all 
the  members  of  the  University  with  whom  he  was  at 
all  acquainted,  of  whatever  age  or  station,  to  sit  for 
their  portraits  ;  and  as  the  charge  was  moderate,  and 
the  likenesses  very  striking,  but  few  refused  compli- 
ance. When  they  were  completed,  he  had  about  six 
or  eight  placed  in  a  frame,  and  hung  in  his  room. 

Between  Harwood  and  Mansel  there  had  long  been 
a  feud,  which  was  supposed  to  originate  in  being  rival 
wits,  but  certainly  increased  by  Mansel' s  friendship 
for  Mr.  Okes,  a  surgeon  of  high  character,  whom  he 
considered  to  have  been  much  injured  by  the  un- 
professional conduct  of  Harwood.  Mansel  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  showing  his  dislike 
to  Harwood,  by  a  very  lively  but  very  obscene 
*  His  Demonstrator  in  anatomy. 
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epigram,  which  bore  hard  on  the  persons  of  whose 
portraits  Harwood  was  in  possession.  The  Professor 
retorted  by  an  epigram,  not  so  lively  but  equally 
obscene.  A  quarrel  took  place  one  day  at  the  hos- 
pital between  Harwood  and  Sir  Isaac  Pennington ; 
very  high  words  ensued.  As  soon  as  Harwood 
reached  home,  he  wrote  a  challenge  to  the  knight, 
and  sent  it  by  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity,  but  Sir 
Isaac  declined  opening  the  letter.  The  same  under- 
graduate posted  off  immediately  to  town,  and  the 
letter  appeared  in  the  London  papers  of  the  following 
morning,  with  an  account  of  the  quarrel  and  the 
subsequent  proceedings.  The  whole  was  a  silly 
affair,  and  Harwood  did  not  acquire  by  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  a  character  either  for  valour 
or  discretion. 

Among  the  singular  characters  of  this  time  was 
Thomas  Adkin,  of  Corpus,  who  took  his  B.A.  degree 
in  1782.  He  was  the  only  child  of  a  gentleman  of 
landed  property  at  Downham  Market,  in  ISTorfolk. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  yet  an  infant,  and  left 
him  to  the  guardianship  of  a  too  indulgent  mother. 
Unwilling  to  trust  him  out  of  her  sight,  she  engaged 
;  a  private  tutor,  who  was  enjoined  not  to  devote  too 
much  of  his  pupil's  time  to  study,  but  to  attend 
;  particularly  to  his  amusements. 

The  family  estate  was  about  1,500?.  per  annum< 
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which  in  1760  (the  date  of  his  birth)  was  considered 
a  very  fine  property.  When  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  was  admitted  a  Fellow-Commoner  at  Corpus, 
where,  according  to  the  poet  Cowper,  discipline  was 
better  supported  than  at  any  other  college  in  the 
University.  He  had  a  very  liberal  allowance ;  and 
his  mother  gave  instructions  to  the  tutor  to  supply 
him  with  more  if  required.  He  soon  commenced  a 
career  of  dissipation,  and  neglected  everything  a  man 
is  sent  to  the  University  to  learn.  Notwithstanding 
the  leniency  practised  towards  Fellow-Commoners,  he 
was  repeatedly  committing  follies  it  was  impossible 
to  overlook ;  yet  such  was  his  good  humour  and 
ready  wit,  that  he  always  contrived  to  raise  a  smile, 
— generally  at  his  own  expense, — and  was  never 
known  to  receive  more  than  a  slight  reprimand,  and 
frequently  none  at  all.  By  his  convivial  and  social 
disposition,  and  by  the  splendour  of  his  entertain- 
ments, he  became  acquainted  with  the  first  society ; 
and  rarely  was  a  party  given  by  the  fashionable  men 
of  the  University,  at  which  "  Tbm"  was  not  a  wel- 
come guest.  Of  any  other  language  than  his  own, 
except  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  grammar,  he 
was  totally  ignorant ;  yet  he  always  bore  a  con- 
siderable share  in  conversation,  amongst  men  who 
were  infinitely  his  superiors  in  point  of  acquire- 
ments.    Grey,  Whitbread,  and  Lambton,  were  his 
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most  intimate  friends,  and  tlieir  friendship  continued 
for  a  series  of  years. 

The  wit  of  Adkin  was  of  that  peculiar  kind  which 
is  most  difficult  to  describe.  After  passing  an  even- 
ing in  his  company,  it  was  difficult  to  call  to  mind 
anything  particularly  choice  that  he  had  said ;  and 
yet  every  one  would  have  missed  him  had  he  been 
absent.  He  possessed  the  faculty  of  saying  common 
things  in  an  uncommon  manner  ;  and  it  was  difficult 
to  tell,  when  he  commenced  a  sentence,  how  it  would 
end ;  but  his  auditors  were  generally  surprised  into 
a  laugh  at  a  most  unexpected  conclusion.  He  not 
unfrequently  made  the  failings  of  others  who  were 
present  subjects  for  his  ridicule ;  yet  his  manner  was 
so  humorous,  that  the  person  laughed  at  was  sel- 
dom offended,  but  frequently  joined  in  the  laugh  as 
heartily  as  the  rest  of  us.  By  a  man  on  whom  he 
had  been  unusually  severe,  he  was  asked,  in  a  tone 
of  some  asperity,  "  Do  you  never  get  a  broken  head, 
Tom,  when  you  take  such  liberties  ?"  "  Never,  I  assure 
you,"  he  replied,  in  the  most  quiet  tone  imaginable ; 
*'  for  I  take  care  always  to  know  my  man."  Whilst 
he  made  free  with  other  persons,  he  did  not  spare 
himself.  Tweddell,  who  was  frequently  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  him,  used  to  remark  that  he  very  much 
resembled  Falstaff,  except  that  he  was  no  coward. 

When  he  had  taken  his  B.A.  degree,  the  college, 
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whose  rules  he  had  so  frequently  violated,  was  glad 
to  get  rid  of  him :  and  he  being  full  of  money — 
either  from  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  some  of  his 
property — was  very  glad  to  exchange  his  confined 
rooms  at  Corpus  for  a  handsome  suite  of  apartments 
at  the  "  White  Bear  Inn ;"  and  from  that  time  it 
acquired  the  name  (which  it  retained  for  many  years) 
of  "  Adkin  College."  The  White  Bear  was  one 
of  our  largest  inns,  and  was  situated  nearly  opposite 
Trinity  College,  extending  over  what  is  now  called 
the  "  Mews,"  and  opening  into  Sidney-street.  Sup- 
ported by  him  and  by  his  friends,  it  flourished 
in  an  unexampled  manner,  and  Alderman  Gurford, 
who  kept  it,  was  one  of  our  wealthiest  townsmen. 
Adkin' s  dinners  were  very  frequent,  and  generally 
very  riotous  ones.  Whenever  the  Proctors  entered 
the  inn,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  their  respective 
colleges  any  undergraduates  who  might  be  found 
amongst  so  tumultuous  an  assemblage,  they  were 
immediately  informed  by  the  waiter  that  the  noise 
proceeded  from  a  private  room  where  ^Squire  Adkin 
was  giving  a  dinner  to  a  few  friends.  Wliether 
this  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  prevent  the  Uni- 
versity officers  entering  the  room,  I  am  not  able 
to  say,  as  the  experiment  was  never  made ;  but  the 
waiters  were  always  questioned  as  to  there  being 
any  undergraduates  of  the  party.     They  never  failed 
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to  answer,  they  could  not  tell,  but  imagined  there 
were  none,  as  they  had  seen  neither  caps  nor 
gowns,  and  that  the  gentlemen  were  all  in  boots 
and  leather  breeches.  It  was  not  unfrequent  that 
a  Master  of  Arts,  who  had  taken  an  honorary  degree 
the  same  morning,  was  of  the  party ;  his  name  was 
most  glibly  repeated  to  the  Proctors,  who  then  felt 
their  authority  at  an  end.  It  may  appear  strange 
that  a  state  of  things  so  injurious  to  the  discipline 
of  the  University  should  be  suffered  to  continue, 
without  any  attempt  being  made  to  put  it  down ; 
but  those  who  then  ruled  had  a  salutary  dread  of 
squandering  the  funds  of  the  University  in  litigation, 
where  nothing  was  certain  but  the  expense. 

As  Adkin's  means  were  not  inexhaustible,  the  time 
at  length  arrived  when  he  could  no  longer  pay  for 
such  expensive  entertainments ;  but  his  credit  still 
survived,  and  he  continued  to  give  them.  He  had 
paid  so  much  ready  money,  besides  bringing  so  much 
custom  to  the  inn,  that  the  landlord  would  have  been 
sorry  to  part  with  him  on  any  terms;  he  had  also 
been  unbounded  in  his  liberality  to  every  member 
of  the  house,  where  he  was  an  universal  favourite. 
Soon  after  the  introduction  of  balloons  into  this  coun- 
try, a  Captain  Poole,  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  John 
Armstrong,  ascended  in  one  from  the  grove  belonging 
to  Trinity  Hall,  in  November  1785.    Adkin  promised 
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to  dispose  of  as  many  tickets  as  he  could,  and  can- 
vassed all  his  friends  for  the  purpose.  I  requested 
to  have  two,  which  being  sent  to  my  rooms  when  I 
was  absent,  I  called  and  paid  for  on  my  return  at  the 
bar  of  the  White  Bear.  Adkin,  meeting  my  bed- 
maker  the  same  morning,  told  her  that  as  I  was  not 
at  home,  he  wished  she  would  advance  ten  shillings 
for  the  tickets,  for  he  was  desirous  of  collecting  and 
paying  up  the  entire  sum.  She  immediately  gave 
him  the  money ;  but  when  she  found  I  had  already 
paid,  she  determined  on  getting  it  returned  without 
delay,  and  started  forth  upon  her  errand.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  inn  she  told  the  waiter  she  wanted  to 
see  Mr.  Adkin  on  particular  business.  She  was  de- 
sired to  send  up  her  name,  and  the  cloth  being  just 
removed,  it  was  unanimously  voted  she  should  be 
desired  to  walk  up-stairs. 

Sal  Elvedge  was  by  no  means  of  the  bashful  order, 
and  was  not  scrupulous  in  seating  herself  in  an  arm- 
chair, which  had  been  placed  for  her  next  the  presi- 
dent. She  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  novelty  of 
her  situation,  and  drank  with  great  good  will  many 
bumpers  of  claret  that  were  presented  to  her.  Every 
now  and  then  she  reminded  her  host  of  the  object  of 
her  visit,  when  the  company  exclaimed — "  Fine  her 
a  bumper  of  claret  for  dunning  the  president  in  the 
midst  of  his  friends !  "  to  this  she  submitted  without 
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a  murmur.  In  this  manner  she  passed  half-an-hour 
very  agreeably,  when  remembering  she  had  many 
duties  unperformed,  she  arose  to  depart,  but  would 
not  leave  the  room  until  she  received  a  promise  of 
payment.  This  woman  was  much  attached  to  her 
masters ;  and  although  she  never  scrupled  supplying 
herself  with  coals,  candles,  &c.  from  their  stores,  yet 
she  watched  most  perseveringly  over  their  interests, 
in  not  allowing  them  to  be  imposed  on  in  any  other 
quarter ;  her  peculations  were  never  beyond  what  she 
considered  her  perquisites.  It  is  true,  the  bedmakers 
in  those  days  were  not  sufficiently  paid ;  and  it  was  a 
prevailing  custom  amongst  them  to  help  themselves 
to  what  they  considered  "  little  necessaries."  Sal 
Elvedge  was  also  Harwood's  bedmaker;  and  such 
was  her  well-known  propensity  to  drink,  that  Har- 
wood  would  frequently  leave  temptation  in  her  way, 
which  she  could  never  resist.  Whenever  his  speci- 
mens required  fresh  spirits,  instead  of  throwing  away 
what  was  unfit  for  use,  he  would  put  it  in  a  jug 
which  he  placed  in  his  gyp-room,  and  in  a  very  few 
days  it  had  disappeared.  When  she  was  attacked 
by  Harwood,  in  his  peculiar  way,  for  what  she  had 
done,  she  never  attempted  to  deny  it,  but  said  she 
believed  her  life  had  been  saved  by  it,  for  it  had 
proved  a  remedy  for  a  violent  attack  of  colic  she  had 
been  long  subject  to. 
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In  1806,  when  Lord  Grey  was  First  Commissioner 
of  the  Admiralty,  Adkin  called  to  congratulate  his 
friend,  and  on  taking  leave  said — "  When  you  have  a 
perfect  sinecure,  with  a  devilish  good  salary  attached 
to  it,  send  for  your  friend  Tom,  for  he  is  the  very 
man  to  fill  it."  Grey  replied — "  If  I  do  not  send  for 
you  until  then,  our  next  meeting  will  be  at  a  con- 
siderable distance."  To  the  great  surprise  of  Adkin, 
he  was  soon  after  summoned  to  the  Admiralty,  when 
the  First  Commissioner  informed  him  that  the  place 
he  wanted  had  just  fallen  to  his  appointment.  "  Ga- 
zette me  at  once,"  said  Tom,  "  and  if  convenient,  let 
me  have  the  first  quarter's  salary  in  advance."  "  Not 
so  fast,  my  friend,"  was  the  reply ;  "  you  must  first 
be  sworn  into  office  as  Registrary  of  Jamaica,  to 
which  place  you  shall  be  conveyed  in  a  stout  frigate ; 
and  as  soon  as  you  have  appointed  your  deputy,  you 
may  return  to  England  in  the  same  manner."  Tom 
professed  his  willingness  to  take  as  many  oaths  as 
might  be  deemed  expedient,  but  positively  declined 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  declaring  he  should  fall  a  victim 
to  the  climate,  be  his  stay  ever  so  short.  Returning 
from  the  Admiralty,  he  met  an  intimate  friend  who 
had  extensive  connexions  in  Jamaica ;  he  rallied  Tom 
upon  his  folly  in  declining  so  desirable  an  appoint- 
ment, and  sti'ongly  advised  his  immediate  return  to 
the  Admiralty  to  accept  it.     All  persuasions  were 
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fruitless,  but  after  a  lengthened  conversation,  lie  re- 
turned to  the  Admiralty  to  tell  the  First  Commissioner, 
that  on  reflection  he  should  feel  equally  obliged  if  the 
appointment  were  given  to  a  nominee.  Grey  was  for 
a  minute  silent ;  but  at  length,  actuated  by  that  high 
sense  of  honour  and  integrity  which  so  distinguished 
him  when  advocating  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  Upper 
House,  he  answered — "  Your  proposal  implies  a  job, 
to  which  I  will  not  be  a  party,  even  to  serve  one  of 
my  earliest  friends." 

The  rejection  of  this  appointment  almost  amounted 
to  insanity,  for  the  embarrassed  state  of  Adkin's 
circumstances  had  long  been  apparent;  but  he  still 
remained  the  life  of  all  the  society  he  entered.  He 
was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  late  John 
Mortlock,  and  rarely  missed  attending  those  public 
dinners  which  were  given  at  the  New  Town  Hall, 
where  his  manner  was  so  agreeable  that  he  became 
an  universal  favourite  with  all  the  corporate  body; 
and  when  it  was  proposed  to  give  him  the  freedom 
of  the  borough,  it  was  carried  by  acclamation.  His 
resources  at  length  becoming  entirely  exhausted,  two 
or  three  of  his  most  intimate  friends  allowed  him 
200?.  a-year  for  life.  A  home  was  offered  him  in  the 
house  of  Samuel  Whitbread,  junior,  who  was  most 
sincerely  attached  to  him.  When  he  became  an 
inmate  of  that  amiable  family,  although  his  conver- 
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sation  was  as  entertaining  as  ever,  his  habits  became 
quiet  and  regular.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with 
Lady  Elizabeth,  whose  friendship  he  retained  for 
many  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  A  cool- 
ness eventually  took  place,  and  he  quitted  Southall. 
To  the  cause  I  shall  no  further  allude,  than  by  ob- 
serving he  was  decidedly  in  the  wrong,  and  that  by 
one  false  step  he  justly  forfeited  that  confidence  which 
his  deceased  friend  and  Lady  Elizabeth  had  so  long 
placed  in  him. 

For  many  years  before  his  death,  he  passed  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  at  Sir  George  Leeds',  at  Croxton 
Park,  in  this  county.  He  occasionally  visited  Cam- 
bridge, particularly  at  the  Assizes,  when  he  dined 
with  the  Grand  Jury ;  but  those  buoyant  spirits  by 
which  he  was  so  much  distinguished  in  early  life, 
were  considerably  diminished.  He  drank  very  freely 
after  dinner,  and  now  and  then  gave  way  to  one  of 
those  sallies,  fi-om  which  a  stranger  might  form  a 
faint  idea  of  what  he  had  been  in  better  days.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  I  spent  a  couple  of  days 
with  him  at  Mr.  Mortlock's,  at  Abington.  He  was  on 
this  occasion  in  excellent  spirits :  he  amused  us  by 
the  relation  of  numerous  anecdotes  of  his  college  life, 
and  also  of  his  subsequent  career.  Amongst  other 
things,  he  told  us  that,  in  order  to  relieve  him  from 
his  pecmiiary  difficulties,  and  to  give  him  a  better 
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income,  numerous  suggestions  were  made  to  him ;  but 
his  attention  was  more  particularly  directed  to  the 
Church.  He  decided  on  following  this  advice ;  a 
title  was  procured  without  difficulty ;  and  he  detailed, 
with  much  humour,  the  steps  taken  by  his  powerful 
friends  to  enable  him  to  pass  his  examination.  With 
the  Chaplain  he  passed  muster,  and  with  his  assist- 
ance was  able  to  construe  three  or  four  verses,  which 
he  said  it  was  prohable  he  would  be  required  to  do  by 
the  Bishop.  *'  His  lordship,  putting  a  Testament  into 
my  hand,"  said  Tom,  "  pointed  out  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  Gospels,  consisting  of  the  three  verses  I  had 
learned.  I  construed  two  verses  most  successfully, 
when,  unfortunately,  I  dropped  the  book ;  and  though 
I  construed  the  remaining  verse  equally  well,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  I  did  not  find  the  right  chapter 
on  re-opening  the  book,  which  the  Bishop  perceiving, 
recommended  me  to  come  better  prepared  at  his  next 
ordination.  Thus,"  said  he,  "  perished  all  my  hopes 
of  preferment  in  the  Church,  owing,  not  to  my  igno- 
rance, but  to  my  awkwardness ;  for,  had  it  not  been 
for  this  misfortune,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  been 
an  Irish  Bishop T 

In  this  strain  he  went  on  for  a  long  time.  He 
described  the  events  that  would  have  taken  place  at 
his  primary  visitation,  and  the  surprise  of  his  Clergy 
at  his  superior  taste  in  selecting  the  highest-flavoured 
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claret ;  he  also  made  a  very  fluent  speecli  in  reply  to 
the  Archdeacon,  who  would,  of  course,  propose  Ms 
health, — and  imitated,  in  a  most  extraordinary  way, 
the  tone  and  manner  of  a  well-known  dignitary. 
This  was  the  last  time  I  was  in  his  company ;  but  I 
j&requently  heard  of  him,  and  occasionally  met  him 
in  the  streets  of  Cambridge.  His  spirits  gradually 
forsook  him;  and  I  was  told  that  he  indulged  in 
wine  to  great  excess,  so  much  so  as  to  become  insen- 
sible to  everything.  A  stronger  evidence  of  this 
cannot  be  given,  than  when,  returning  one  evening  to 
Sir  George  Leeds',  he  broke  his  arm  by  the  upsetting 
of  the  carriage ;  and  although  set  as  soon  as  surgical 
attendance  could  be  had,  he  was  not  at  all  aware  of 
the  fact  until  the  following  day.  By  many  persons 
it  was  considered  that  he  drank  deeply  to  drown 
thought.  He  was  never  comfortable  after  his  breach 
with  the  Whitbread  family,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived, for  so  many  years,  the  most  unremitting  kind- 
nesses. 

Another  extraordinary  cliaracter  of  the  time  I  am 
describing  was  Thomas.  Philip  Foley,  who  took  his 
Master's  degree  in  1782.  He  was  fellow  of  Jesus, 
and  well  known  in  the  University  as  the  handsome 
Foley ;  he  was  cousin  to  Lord  Foley,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  some  private  fortune.  His  habits  were  gay 
and  dissipated ;  he  spent  much  time  in  London,  and 
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was  frequently  seen  in  puMIc  places  in  a  scarlet  coat, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  fashionable  colour  in  the 
metropolis,  and  particularly  affected  by  men  of  the 
University,  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
than  its  being  denounced  by  our  statutes.  He  ob- 
tained a  college  living  very  early.  I  well  recollect 
his  answer  to  me  when  I  congratulated  him  upon  his 
unexpected  good  fortune,  as  is  predecessor  had  died 
so  young  a  man.  "  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  he  was  a  man 
of  my  own  years,  but  was  providentially  attacked 
with  gout  in  his  stomach,  and  died  before  he  could 
have  medical  attendance."  He  did  not  long  hold 
the  living,  but  took  a  more  valuable  one  in  the 
gift  of  his  own  family.  He  afterwards  became — 
what  seemed  to  many  incredible — a  devoted  follower 
of  Joanna  Southcote.  I  read  many  letters  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Mathew  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
laboured  most  earnestly  to  convert  him,  and  always 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  letters  should  be  shown  to 
me.  From  a  recollection  of  them,  I  am  able  to  give 
the  following  details  relative  to  Foley's  conversion. 
He  was  dining  with  a  gay  party  in  London,  when 
the  conversation  turned  upon  this  woman's  preten- 
sions to  inspiration.  AH  agreed  she  was  the  greatest 
of  impostors ;  and  it  was  voted  an  excellent  joke  to 
call  upon  her,  and  make  themselves  merry  at  her 
expense.    They  accordingly  breakfasted  together  next 
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morning,  when  it  was  decided  that  Foley  should  be 
spokesman  ;  that  they  should  pretend  to  have  faith 
in  her  revelations,  and  intimate  that  their  visit  was 
for  the  express  purpose  of  consulting  her.     She  re- 
ceived them  very  courteously,  listened  with  attention 
to  all  that  was  said,  and  then  assuming  a  serious  and 
dignified  manner,  replied  in  the  following  words : — 
*'  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  object  of  your  visit  is  to 
hold  me  up  to  mockery  and  derision,  but  I  shall  be 
able  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  amongst  you  that 
I  am  entitled  to   assume  the  character  I  profess. 
When  you  determined  last  evening  upon  this  visit, 
there  were  ten  of  you  present,  but  there  are  now  only 
nine."     "  This,"  said  Foley,  in  his  letter  to  Mathew, 
*'  was  quite  correct,  and  I  tm*ned  upon  my  compa- 
nions a  look  of  astonishment.     She  then  continued : 
'  You  know  not  the  cause  of  his  absence,  but  I  can 
inform  you.     He  became  very  ill  soon  after  he  reached 
home ;  he  is  much  worse  this  morning,  and  will  not 
leave  the  bed  on  which  he  now  lies  but  as  a  corpse — 
an  event  not  far  distant.'     She  then  with  her  hand 
motioned  us  to  withdraw.     On  leaving  her  apartment, 
some  were  disposed  to  laugh  heartily  at  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard ;  but  for  myself,  I  confess,  that 
her  words  had  made  a  deep  impression,  and  I  has- 
tened to  the  house  of  my  friend.    In  a  hurried  manner, 
I  inquired  if  he  were  at  home,  and  was  informed  by 
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the  servant  tliat  his  master  was  dangerously  ill, 
having  been  suddenly  attacked  the  previous  night. 
I  hastened  immediately  to  his  bedside,  and  scarcely 
left  him  during  the  few  days  that  he  lived.  After 
his  funeral,  I  again  sought  an  interview  with  Joanna 
Southcote,  and  professed  myself  a  convert."  In  many 
subsequent  letters  he  related  events  equally  extraor- 
dinary, and  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  she  was 
divinely  inspired ;  he  renewed  his  entreaties  to 
Mathew  "  to  listen  to  the  truth,  and  to  be  of  the 
number  who  were  sealed." 

Foley  had  at  this  time  become  her  secretary,  and 
was  devoting  himself  with  uncommon  zeal  to  increase 
the  number  of  her  disciples.  By  a  chronological 
table  which  she  published,  it  appeared  that  the  pro- 
phecy in  Isaiah,  "  A  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear 
a  son,"  had  not  been  accomplished.  This  prediction 
she  blasphemously  applied  (Jiorresco  refer  ens  I)  to 
herself,  and  shortly  after  her  personal  appearance 
gradually  changed,  and  "  un  emhonjioint  tout  a  fait 
natureV  raised  the  expectation  of  her  followers  to 
the  highest  pitch.  Previous  to  the  anxiously  antici- 
pated event  she  died ;  but  even  this  did  not  dissipate 
the  delusion  of  her  followers,  who  would  not  suffer 
the  body  to  be  interred  until  it  was  opened.  During 
this  operation  the  room  was  crowded ;  and  I  Avas 
informed  by  an  eye-witness  that  her  secretary  was 
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the  most  conspicuous,  and,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
which  was  indispensable  upon  the  occasion  (the  body 
having  soon  become  decomposed),  his  countenance 
fully  expressed  his  firm  conviction  that  her  words 
would  be  realized. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  man  like  Foley  ap- 
pears so  incredible,  that  I  consider  myself  fortunate 
in  having  met  with  two  documents,  one  her  own 
declaration,  and  the  other  an  attestation  to  the  truth 
of  her  pretensions,  signed  by  a  number  of  persons, 
amongst  whom  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  P. 
Foley  appears : — 

TO  ALL  PEOPLE. 


Christ's  glorious  and  peaceable  kingdom, 

To  be  established  and  come  upon  Earth,  and  His  JFill  to  be  done  upon 
Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven,  and  Satan^s  Kingdom  to  be  destroyed. 

Now  every  man  and  woman,  who  wishes  and  prays  for  this 
kingdom  of  holiness,  happiness,  and  peace,  and  are  desirous  of 
being  sealed  up  to  the  day  of  redemption,  when  God  maketh 
up  His  jewels,  to  become  inhabitants  thereof,  by  obedience  to 
the  command  and  direction  of  God  (as  is  particularly  given  to 
Joanna  Southcote,  who  is  ordered  to  seal  up  the  people  by 
command  of  the  Lord),  and  are  determined  by  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  turn  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  serving  Satan  and  the  devil  to  serve  the  true 
and  living  God ;  a  paper  is  at  Mr.  Symons's,  broker,  &c.,  Gaudy's 
Street,  Exeter,  that  all  may  sign  (free)  who  fear  God  and  give 
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glory  to  Him,  and  they  will  be  entitled  to  a  seal  of  safety,  as 
the  blood  was  on  the  door-post  for  the  children  of  Israel. 

And  when  Christ's  second  coming  appeareth  in  power  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  the  camp  of  Israel,  their  seals  will  be  like  the 
Wise  Virgins'  lamps,  to  go  out  with  joy  at  the  second  coming 
of  the  Lord.     See  what  is  said  in — 

Rev.  ch.  vii.  vr.  2.  "  And  I  saw  another  angel  ascending  from 
the  East,  having  the  seal  of  the  living  God  ;  and  he  cried  with 
a  loud  voice  to  the  four  angels  to  whom  it  was  given  to  hurt 
the  earth  and  the  sea. 

3.  "Saying,  Hurt  not  the  earth,  neither  the  sea,  nor  the 
trees,  till  we  have  sealed  the  servants  of  our  God  in  their 
foreheads." 

See  also  what  will  happen  to  those  that  are  not  sealed : — 
Rev.  ch.  ix.  vr.  4.  "  And  it  was  commanded  them  that  they 
should  not  hurt  the  grass  of  the  earth,  neither  any  green 
thing,  neither  any  tree  ;  but  only  those  men  which  have  not 
the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads." 

That  a  separation  will  take  place  of  the  wicked  from  the 
righteous,  and  from  continuing  to  grow  together,  the  words  of 
our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  are, — 

Matt.  ch.  xiii.  vr.  41.  "The  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  his 
angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things 
that  offend,  and  them  that  do  iniquity. 

43.  "  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Father  :  who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 
But  to  these  things  being  executed  literally  here  upon  earth, 
some  may  object  and  say,  What  virtue  can  there  be  in  signing 
their  names  on  a  piece  of  paper  ?  I  answer,  That  writing  their 
names  on  a  piece  of  paper  can  have  no  virtue  of  itself,  neither 
can  a  seal  of  wax  be  any  safeguard  or  protection,  of  itself, 
against  any  calamity ;  but  it  is  obedience  to  the  command  of 
the  Lord,  and  faith  in  him  who  has  ordered  it,  that  will  make 
it  a  safeguard  and  a  protection.  Joshua,  and  the  children  of 
Israel,  were  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  compass  the  walls  of 
Jericho  seven  days,  and  it  fell,  without  any  visible  force  to 
throw  it  down.    Naaman,  the  Syrian,  was  commanded  by  the 
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Lord  through  the  prophet,  to  go  and  wash  seven  times  in 
Jordan  ;  and  though  he  seemed  to  object  to  it  at  first  from 
unbelief,  yet,  by  the  persuasions  of  his  servant,  he  went,  and 
washed  seven  times,  and  was  healed.  The  blind  man  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospel  was  commanded  by  our  Saviour  to  go 
and  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam ;  he  went  and  washed,  and 
came  back  seeing. 

The  means  used  in  all  these  cases  were  as  unlikely  to  accom- 
plish and  bring  about  the  events  that  followed,  as  the  literal 
signing  and  sealing  here  mentioned  is  to  accomplish  the  safety 
of  those  that  obey  and  believe.  But  remember,  all  those  who 
sign  give  a  vote  for  Christ's  kingdom  to  come  upon  earth,  as  in 
the  "  Disputes  of  Joanna  Southcote  with  Powers  of  Darkness" 
(which  are  now  published*),  Satan  accuses  God  with  injustice, 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  as  having  no  right  to  claim  the 
kingdom  for  his  own.  I  will  here  quote  a  few  words  from  the 
disputes. 

Satan  says — 

"  Now  let  the  world  judge,  and  see  if  the  major  part  are  not 
"  my  friends.  How  can  God  be  just  to  cut  me  off,  when  I  have 
"  ten  to  one  with  him  ?  Then  how  can  he  come  and  claim  the 
"  kingdom  as  his  own,  when  the  hearts  of  the  major  part  are 
"  mine  ?  If  Christ  can  gain  the  kingdom  by  most  votes,  I  wiU 
"  own  it  is  just  for  me  to  loose  my  footing  here  ;  but  if  I  have 
"  the  most  votes,  Christ  ought  to  loose  his  footing." 

And  now,  I  say,  who  is  on  Christ's  side  1  Who,  that  his 
kingdom  may  be  established  on  earth,  with  every  blessing 
from  God, — holiness,  happiness,  love,  joy,  peace,  plenty,  and 
the  glory  of  God,  appear,  and  fill  the  whole  earth  ? 

Or  who  will  vote  for  Satan  and  his  kingdom  of  darkness, — 


*  Which  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Symons,  Gandy's  Street,  Exeter ; 
or  of  ]\[r. Field,  ,3,  Broad-court,  Long  Acre,  London;  where  all 
lier  publications  may  be  had.  Those  people  who  live  in  the 
country  and  cannot  come,  are  desired  to  send  tlieir  names  in 
letters,  post-paid. 
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hell,  torment,  misery,  pain,  distress,  anguish,  war,  murder, 
malice,  revenge,  hatred,  and  all  kinds  of  evil  and  the  eternal 
wrath  of  God — "where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  where  the 
fire  is  never  quenched  ?" 

Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  said,  "  The  devil  is  a  liar,  and  the 
father  of  it."  In  voting,  let  him  be  proved  so,  and  Christ  have 
the  kingdom,  being  the  chief  corner-stone,  and  now  to  become 
the  head-stone  thereof,  that  all  people  may  shout  for  joy,  cry- 
ing "  Grace,  grace,  unto  it." 

John  T.  Symons. 


EXAMINATION  OF  PROPHECIES. 

The  prophecies  of  Joanna  Southcote  have  been  closely 
examined  for  seven  days  by  twenty-three  persons,  chosen  by 
Divine  command,  and  proved  by  them  all  to  be  from  the  Spirit 
of  the  living  God.  The  examination  of  her  writings  was  made 
public  to  every  one  that  wished  to  come,  and  none  were  refused 
admittance.  From  twenty  to  forty  were  present  six  days,  and 
on  the  seventh,  when  all  was  summed  up,  and  Joanna  had 
given  her  clear  evidence,  the  tvmity-three  unanimously  agreed 
the  calling  was  of  God,  as  well  as  thirty-five  others  who  were 
then  present,  and  all  signed  their  names  of  approbation  to  the 
above  truth.  Now,  if  any  will  say  the  calling  is  not  of  God, 
they  say  the  Lord  had  not  a  friend  to  step  forward  to  defend 
his  cause,  and  prevent  a  woman  from  saying,  "  The  Lord  saith,''' 
when  they  think  He  had  not  spoken.  So  if  they  still  say  this 
calling  is  not  of  God,  they  must  say  religion  is  gone  from  the 
world  ;  as  unbelievers  wqvq  publicli/  invited  in  the  newspapers, 
and  privatelif,  by  repeated  letters  sent  to  ministers  and  others. 
So  now  let  every  mouth  be  stopped,  and  every  tongue  be 
silent,  and  know  the  end  is  near  at  hand,  that  Satan's  power 
will  be  destroyed,  and  Christ's  kingdom  near  to  come. 

We,  the  chosen  persons,  believe  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  us 
to  congratulate  the  public,  even  all  the  generation  of  Adam, 
on  the  glorious,  happy,  and  blessed  prospect  of  the  speedy 
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fulfilment  of  the  great  promises  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  seed  of  the 
tcoman  bruising  the  serpent's  head,  and  the  restoration  of  man 
from  the  Fall  to  the  image  of  God,  by  the  merits  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  works 
of  Satan  the  devil,  and  his  being  chained  down  to  the  bottom- 
less pit  for  a  thousand  years,  and  a  seal  set  upon  him,  that  he 
may  not  deceive  the  nations  any  more  till  the  thousand  years 
shall  be  fulfilled  ;  that  the  earth  may  be  filled  with  the  glory 
of  God,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  God  and  His  Christ ;  and  that  He  will  reign  a 
thousand  years,  having  subdued  all  things  unto  Himself ;  that 
there  may  be  no  more  curse,  but  the  name  of  the  Lord  alone 
be  exalted  and  worshipped  by  all  the  families  of  the  earth, 
and  that  all  flesh  may  see  the  salvation  of  God. 

Now  we  believe,  and  are  clear,  from  the  diligent  examination 
of  the  writings  of  Joanna  Southcote,  that  they  are  of  God  by 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  the  Mighty 
Counsellor,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace  :  and 
in  them  are  found  wondrous  prophecies,  the  greatest  wisdom 
of  counsel,  and  the  clearest  revelations  of  peace  and  happiness 
resting  upon  the  Scriptures,  pointing  out  how  man  will  be  enabled 
to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth  as  the  angels  do  it  in  heaven  ; 
and  to  the  above  testimony  we  here  sign  our  names. 

*Kev.  Stanhope  Bruce,  Richard  Law, 

*Peter  Morison,  Elias  Jameson  Field, 

William  Jowett,  George  Stocks, 

*WiLLiAM  Sharp,  John  Morris, 

Elias  Carpenter,  William  Coy, 

W.  RouNDELL  Wetherell,  AVilliam  Belk, 

*George  Turner,  William  Taylor, 

Charles  Taylor,  John  Young, 

*John  Wilson,  Wm.  Layton  Winter, 

*Rev.  Thomas  Webster,  John  Torin, 

*Rev.  Thos.  p.  Foley,  Thomas  Stephens. 

Charles  Abbott, 

References  to  the  above  persons  may  be  had  as  below. 
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Joanna  Southcote  is  now  so  clear  that  her  calhng  is  of  God, 
that  she  is  ready  to  meet  any  divines,  or  any  of  the  learned  ;  and 
will  prove  from  the  Scriptures  that  they  must  deny  their  Bibles, 
if  they  deny  that  her  writings  come  from  Divine  inspiration, 
as  some  already  have  done.  And  let  them  weigh  deep  how  a 
thing,  sown  in  so  much  weakness  in  1792  by  a  simple  woman, 
is  now  rising  with  so  much  power,  according  to  the  truth  of 
her  sealed  prophecies,  some  of  which  will  soon  be  laid  before 
the  public. 


I^°  Joanna  Southcote's  Prophecies  sold  at  E.  T.  Field's, 
No.  3,  Broad-court,  Long  Acre,  London ;  and  at  Symons', 
Gandy's  Lane,  Exeter. 

Witness  to  the  truth  of  the  above  subscriptions, 

William  Sharp,  and 
E.  Carpenter. 
Paddington, 
January  22d,  1803. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

[1787.] 

I  EETUENED  to  College  the  beginning  of  January, 
as  I  was  particularly  anxious  respecting  my  friend 
Hartley's  degree,  the  examination  for  which  was  to 
begin  on  the  following  Monday.  His  position  on 
the  Tripos  disappointed  me  extremely.  Littledale 
and  Frampton  were  always  considered  as  first  and 
second ;  but  I  felt  no  doubt  that  my  friend  would  be 
third,  instead  of  which  he  was  the  sixth.  To  my 
certain  knowledge  he  had  afforded  much  friendly 
and  gratuitous  assistance  to  the  person  who  occupied 
the  third  place ;  but  Hartley  never  expressed  the 
slightest  dissatisfaction,  but  bore  it  with  his  usual 
equanimity.  When  I  was  at  breakfast  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  the  Proctor's  man  put  into  my  hand 
a  paper,  on  which  were  written  these  tretiuiidoiis 
tcords  : — 

"  Gunning,  Coll.  Christ.,  Resp.  5'°  die  Febriuirii. 

"  T.  Jones,  Mod"." 
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From  the  Proctor's  man,  to  my  horror,  I  learned 
that  I  was  to  open  the  schools — in  other  words,  that 
I  was  to  keep  the  first  Act  of  the  year — a  distinction 
for  which  I  Avas  indebted,  not  to  any  merits  of  my 
own,  but  to  the  accident  of  being  of  the  same  college 
with  the  Senior  Proctor.  I  hastened  in  great  alarm 
to  my  friend  Hartley,  and  consulted  him  on  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding.  I  was  taken  completely  by 
surprise,  and  was  anxious  to  put  off  the  evil  day 
as  long  as  possible,  on  account  of  being  so  wholly 
unprepared  to  meet  it.  He  dissuaded  me  from  the 
attempt,  and  advised  me  to  confine  my  reading  en- 
tirely to  the  subject  which  I  intended  to  keep,  and 
that,  having  nothing  to  do  himself,  he  should  have  it 
in  his  power  to  give  me  some  material  assistance.  I 
applied  to  the  Dean  for  a  "  dormiat,"  on  account  of 
having  a  bad  cold,  as  I  purposed  reading  very  late 
at  night.  This  indulgence  was  very  readily  granted 
me,  and  I  enjoyed  this  privilege  for  a  considerable 
time,  except  on  Sunday  mornings,  when  prayers 
began  at  a  later  hour. 

It  was  very  clear  that  Parkinson  had  not  given 
the  Moderators  a  very  flattering  account  of  my  pro- 
gress in  my  studies,  as  the  opponents  assigned  me 
were  men  scarcely  known  in  the  University,  although 
two  of  them  were  afterwards  Fellows  of  colleges.  I 
waited  upon  the  Moderator  with  my  questions,  which 
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were  the  second  and  third  sections  of  Newton,  and 
Paley  on  Utility.  I  read  intensely  hard  till  the  time 
of  keeping  my  Act  arrived,  and  with  the  aid  of  my 
kind  friend  (without  whom  I  should  have  done 
nothing),  I  became  tolerably  master  of  my  subjects. 
Jones  was  evidently  surprised  to  find  that  I  knew 
more  of  my  questions  than  he  had  been  led  to  expect. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  my  thesis,  I  began  to  be 
alarmed,  and  my  voice  failed  me ;  but  before  we  had 
finished  our  discussion  on  the  first  argument,  I  re- 
covered my  self-possession,  and  retained  it  during 
the  whole  disputation.  I  understood  the  arguments 
of  my  opponents  much  better  than  they  did  them- 
selves, and  disposed  of  them  without  much  difficulty. 
When  the  disputation  ended,  Jones  dismissed  me 
with  the  following  compliment,  which  was  then  con- 
sidered very  honourable : — "  Tu,  domine  respondens, 
satis  et  optime  quidem,  et  in  Thesi,  et  in  Disputatione, 
tuo  officio  functus  es."  An  instance  now  and  then 
occurred  (I  believe  it  happened  at  one  of  Brinkley's 
Acts),  that  a  respondent  was  complimented  with  the 
words — "  Summo  ingenii  acumine  disputasti ;  "  but 
in  general,  "Optime  quidem"  was  the  highest  honour 
bestowed.  A  year  or  two  after  this.  Lax  introduced 
the  custom  of  giving  to  the  disputants  very  high- 
flown  compliments,  and  at  the  same  time  extending 
the  disputations  to  double  the  usual  length,  which 
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was  about  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  Botli  practices 
were  disapproved  of  by  those  who  took  an  interest  in 
the  disputations,  and  particularly  by  the  Moderators 
of  former  years. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  during  the  short 
time  the  disputations  lasted,  the  Moderators  were 
enabled  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  disputant ; 
but  I  can  state,  from  actual  observation,  that  for 
many  years  no  man  was  ever  a  Wrangler  who  was  not 
placed  in  the  first  or  second  class ;  and  it  generally 
(though  not  invariably)  happened  that  a  first-class 
man  was  placed  higher  on  the  Tripos  than  a  man  in 
the  second  class.  Once,  indeed,  I  knew  a  first-class 
man  who  was  only  fourth  senior  Optime ;  and  I 
am  not  willing  to  allow  that  he  was  not  so  high 
as  he  ought  to  have  been,*  as  I  was  the  Examiner 
who  had  to  settle  the  bracket  of  the  first  six  senior 
Optimes. 

*  I  was  asked,  when  entering  the  Senate- house  the  morning 
the  brackets  came  out,  to  settle  a  bracket,  which  included  six 
persons  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  senior  Optimes.  Mid- 
dleton,  of  Pembroke  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Calcutta),  was 
among  them.  I  was  very  reluctantly  obliged  to  place  him 
fourth :  this  he  never  forgave,  but  complained  as  long  as  he 
remained  at  college  of  my  unfairness  in  asking  questions  above 
his  comprehension.  I  much  regretted  his  adherence  to  this 
opinion,  for  I  had  always  been  on  good  terms  with  him,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  of  his 
time. 
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The  morning  after  my  Act,  Parkinson  sent  for  me, 
and  congratulated  me  most  cordially,  and  I  am  sure 
most  sincerely,  on  my  success,  wliicli  lie  acknowledged 
lie  had  not  expected.  During  that  Term  my  time 
was  a  good  deal  taken  up  in  preparing  for  my  oppo- 
nencies,  of  which  I  had  three.  A  custom  then  pre- 
vailed, that  the  respondent  should  invite  his  opponents 
to  drink  tea  with  him,  and  they,  in  their  turns,  did 
the  same.  At  the  last  meeting  the  respondent  left 
the  room  very  early,  and  the  opponents  compared 
their  arguments,  so  that  if  possible  the  same  objec- 
tion should  not  be  twice  brought  forward.  Till 
within  three  or  four  years  of  that  time  these  tea- 
drinkings  had  been  Avine-drinkings ;  but  a  member 
of  the  University,  afterwards  highly  distinguished,* 
though  at  that  time  better  known  for  his  mathema- 
tical and  philosophical  knowledge  than  for  his  social 
and  convivial  qualities,  suffered  so  severely  from  ex- 
cess at  one  of  these  meetings  that  the  loine-drmking 
was  discontinued.  On  one  of  these  occasions  an 
opponent,  of  the  name  of  Hargreaves,  of  St.  John's, 
received  us  at  the  rooms  of  a  friend ;  he  apologised 
for  not  entertaining  us  at  his  own  rooms,  wliich  could 
not,  he  said,  contain  so  large  a  party.  He  kept  in 
wliat  was  then  called  The  Tub,  to  which  you  were 
admitted  by  a  trap-door  in  the  floor. 

*  Dr.  James  Wood,  Master  of  St.  John's. 
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The  following  Term,  Hartley  being  summoned  into 
Yorkshire  by  the  illness  of  a  relation,  I  should  have 
relapsed  into  my  usual  idle  habits,  had  not  Parkinson 
urged  me  to  prepare  for  my  second  Act.  By  his 
desire  I  went  to  him  one  hour  every  other  day,  and 
we  read  Newton  together,  particularly  the  ninth  and 
the  eleventh  sections.  The  latter  subject  was  entirely 
new  to  me,  and  I  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  that 
by  his  illustrations  he  rendered  it  highly  interesting. 

When  the  Commencement  arrived,  I  went  home 
as  usual,  and  for  a  short  time  applied  myself  very 
closely ;  but  towards  the  end  of  August  my  studies 
were  interrupted  by  an  intermittent  fever  (then  only 
known  by  the  name  of  ague),  which  attacked  all  my 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  were  all  cured,  except 
my  eldest  sister,  by  the  use  of  Peruvian  bark,  which 
was  then  considered  a  specific  for  that  disease ;  but 
my  poor  sister's  disorder  soon  assumed  a  different 
character,  and  she  died  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. She  was  one  year  younger  than  myself,  and 
I  was  m.uch  attached  to  her.  This  melancholy  event 
affected  my  spirits  greatly,  and  I  looked  forward  with 
gloomy  apprehension  to  the  ensuing  January.  Could 
I  have  been  sure  of  being  placed  (without  keeping 
any  more  exercises  in  the  schools)  in  the  first  or 
second  class,  I  believe  I  should  have  practised  v/hat 
was  afterwards  done  by  men  who  were  classed  higher 
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than  tliey  deserved,  and  who  availed  themselves  of  a 
convenient  indisposition  to  take  what  was  called  an 
^grotat  Senior  Optime.^ 

On  the  30th  of  August  in  this  year  an  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle^  which 
was  productive  of  much  amusement  at  the  time ;  and 
as  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  my  readers, 
I  feel  induced  to  insert  it : — 

"  We  poor  farmers,  who  hire  land  in  the  parish  of 
Grantchester,  and  fields  of  Coton,  having  some  of 
our  corn  still  standing,  and  some  lying  on  the 
ground,  do  most  humbly  beg  the  favour  of  the  Cam- 
bridge gunners,  com'sers,  and  poachers,  (whether 
gentlemen,  barbers,  or  gyps  of  colleges,)  to  let  us 
get  home  our  crops,  even  after  the  1st  of  September, 
without  riding  or  hunting  their  dogs  over  our  pro- 
perty, that  we  may  be  able  to  pay  the  great  expense 
of  harvest,  and  servants'  wages,  rates,  and  rents, 
at  Michaelmas :  for  we  hope  such  gentlemen  will 
remember  what  the  frogs  in  the  fable  said  to  the 
idle  boys  who  threw  stones  at  them,  '  Though  'tis 
sport  to  you,  it  is  death  to  us.' 

"  P.S.  If  we  miglit  breed  on  our  own  premises  a 

bird  or  hare  for  ourselves,  and  have  a  day's  sporting 

*  Men  who  were  placed  in  the  first  or  second  class  by  the 
Moderators  were  allowed  this  degree  without  fm-ther  examina- 
tion :  this  privilege  was  very  frequently  abused,  and  is  now 
very  properly  abolished. 
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for  our  landlords  or  our  own  friends,  we  should 
acknowledge  it  a  great  indulgence  and  politeness. 
But  rude  trespassers  on  our  corn,  turnips,  lands,  and 
closes,  may  expect  to  see  their  names  in  this  weekly 
paper." 

I  returned  to  College  early  in  October,  and  pre- 
pared for  my  second  Act.  My  questions  were  the 
ninth  and  eleventh  sections  of  Newton,  and  the 
Credibility  of  Miracles.  The  Moderator  was  Pro- 
fessor Wollaston,  who  was  extremely  well  satisfied, 
and  dismissed  me  with — Batis  et  optime  omnes  Quws- 
tiones  defendisti.  I  did  not  leave  College  till  after 
my  degree,  and  read  intensely  during  the  whole 
time.  Although  I  usually  went  to  bed  very  late, 
I  never  suffered  myself  to  sleep  until  I  had  passed  in 
review  the  whole  of  what  I  had  read  in  the  day  and 
evening.  At  first  I  found  it  very  irksome,  but  I  also 
found  it  very  advantageous  ;  what  I  thus  reviewed 
was  indelibly  impressed  on  my  mind,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  the  practice.  Three  or  four  days  before 
the  examination,  when  I  had  entrenched  myself  in 
my  own  room  for  the  night,  Brinkley  with  two  other 
friends  shouted  loudly  for  admission.  He  came  to 
announce  the  unexpected  tidings  that  I  was  in  the 
first  class,  and  to  summon  me  to  his  rooms  to  play  a 
rubber.     I  accompanied  them  to  Caius,  after  having 
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informed  Hartley  of  this  important  event.  Hartley 
was  with  me  the  next  morning  before  I  had  risen, 
bringing  under  his  arm  the  "  Meditationes  Alge- 
braicge "  of  Waring,  six  of  whose  forms  he  said  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  I  should  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with,  as  some  of  them  would  be  sure  to  be 
set  amongst  the  Evening  Problems.  A  few  days 
before  the  January  term,  the  classes  were  always 
published  by  agTeement  between  the  Moderators, 
and  few  instances  ever  occurred  in  which  persons 
placed  by  them  below  the  first  or  second  class  ever 
became  Wranglers ;  indeed,  as  only  the  first  and 
second  classes  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  Moderators' 
rooms  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  when 
the  examination  by  problems  was  considered  the 
most  difficult,  it  was  almost  impossible  that  those  in 
the  third  or  inferior  classes  could  gain  a  higher 
degree  than  that  of  Senior  Optime.  I  recollect  that 
in  this  year  Wilby  of  St.  John's  was  in  the  third 
class,  but  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  coming  to  the 
Moderators,  because  it  was  considered  his  position 
was  owing  to  extreme  deafness.  As  soon  as  he  had 
entered,  John  Owen,  of  Bene't,  who  was  also  in  the 
third  class,  attempted  to  follow,  but  was  stopped  by 
Wollaston,  who  explained  to  him  the  reason  for 
admitting  Wilby.  After  great  altercation,  Owen 
was   allowed    to   pass.      This    circumstance   caused 
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much  discussion,  and  in  the  result  the  papers  of 
both  were  rejected.  Wilby  was  eighteenth  Wrangler, 
and  Owen  third  senior  Optime. 

Monday,  the  first  day  of  examination,  at  length 
arrived,  and  as  soon  as  St.  Mary's  clock  struck  nine 
I  hastened  to  Trinity  College,  where  (in  B  No.  2) 
I  found  breakfast  prepared  by  my  excellent  friends 
Whaley  Armitage  and  his  cousin  Robert  Thornton ; 
with  them  I  breakfasted  during  the  whole  of  the 
examination,  and  their  anxiety  for  my  success  almost 
surpassed  my  ow^n.  I  was  so  completely  occupied 
on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday,  that  the  days  seemed 
neither  long  nor  unpleasant ;  and  even  during  the 
evenings,  at  the  Moderators'  rooms,  we  had  no  cause 
for  complaint,  for  although  we  found  the  problems 
were  more  difficult  than  those  we  had  during  the  day, 
we  were  most  hospitably  regaled  by  the  Moderators 
(Wood  and  WoUaston),  who  had  ojdered  an  admi- 
rable dessert  to  be  placed  on  the  sideboard,  and  some 
very  excellent  wine.  At  Wollaston's  rooms,  the 
first  and  second  problems  were  for  the  extraction  of 
the  square  and  cube  roots,  and  what  was  never 
before  heard  of,  every  one  tvas  required  to  attempt 
them  as  far  as  three  places  of  Decimals. 

AVednesday,  having  no  employment,  except  an 
liour's  examination  in  Locke  and  Paley,  I  found  ex- 
tremely tedious.     In  self-defence   I  was  obliged  to 
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have  recourse  to  Teetotum^  whicli  was  carried  on  with 
great  spirit  below  stairs  by  considerable  numbers, 
during  the  whole  of  the  examination.  On  Thursday 
the  brackets  appeared.  In  the  first  were  "  Brinkley 
and  Outram  ; "  in  the  second,  "  Gunning,  Yickers, 
Winthrop."  Parkinson  called  me  aside,  and  wished 
me  very  much  to  subject  our  bracket  to  a  still  further 
examination,  telling  me,  in  confidence,  that  I  was 
the  last  in  that  bracket,  and  therefore  could  not  lose, 
though  I  might  be  a  gainer  by  the  challenge. 
I  assured  him  that  my  situation  was  so  much  higher 
than  I  had  ever  ventured  to  hope  for — and  could 
only  be  attributed  to  a  fortunate  concurrence  of 
circumstances — that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent 
in  me  to  venture  upon  an  additional  examination. 
When  I  went  into  the  Senate-house,  I  should  have 
felt  perfectly  happy  if  I  could  have  been  certain  of 
being  included  in  the  list  of  Wranglers ;  in  the 
course  of  it,  however,  my  expectations  were  con- 
siderably raised,  and  I  should  have  been  much  dis- 
appointed if  I  had  found  myself  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list.  As  soon  as  the  brackets  were  announced,  Win- 
throp, whose  serenity  and  cheerfulness  during  the 
whole  of  the  examination  were  the  envy  of  us  all, 
fell  into  a  fit,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  Senate- 
house  in  a  state  to  alarm  all  his  friends.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  medical  attendant  was,  *'  He  is  in  a 
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perfect  deliquium  both  of  body  and  mind."  He 
recovered  perfectly  during  the  day,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  degree  the  following  morning  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Milner  had  been  called  upon  to  examine  Brinkley 
and  Outram ;  the  examination  lasted  some  time,  for 
although  no  one  doubted  that  Brinkley  would  be 
Senior  Wrangler,  yet  Outram' s  attainments  were  of 
a  very  high  order.  In  giving  his  decision,  Milner 
paid  many  high  and  well-merited  compliments  to 
the  unsuccessful  candidate.  The  examination  was 
conducted  with  great  seriousness  and  decorum  on 
this  occasion ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that, 
when  examining  the  brackets,  Milner  was  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  in  jokes  at  the  expense  of  those 
unfortunate  men  who,  when  dissatisfied  with  their 
situation,  had  caused  him  to  be  called  in.  Milner 
had  a  very  loud  voice,  combined  with  a  peculiar 
shrillness,  by  which  he  could  make  himself  heard 
at  a  considerable  distance.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  dull  and  stupid  men  sooty  fellows  ;  and  when 
he  had  a  class  of  that  description  to  examine,  he 
would  call,  out  to  the  Moderators,  who  were  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Senate-house,  ''  In  rebus  fuUginosis 
versatus  sum." 

Among  the  Moderators  and  Examiners  of  that 
day,   Milner  had,    and   continued  to   have,    during 
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many  years,  a  prodigious  influence,  and  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  settle  the  places  of  men  in  the 
higher  brackets.  Being  a  man  of  strong  nerves,  and 
caring  very  little  about  the  opinions  of  others,  he 
got  into  frequent  disputes  with  the  Pra^lectors  of 
colleges  who  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  on 
the  positions  in  which  their  men  were  placed  on  the 
Tripos.  I  well  remember  one  occasion,  upon  which 
the  Tutor  of  a  college  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  place  one  of  his  pupils  in  a 
higher  situation,  at  length  said  to  him  with  much 
warmth,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Sir,  that  the  man 
you  have  placed  above  my  pupil  deserves  to  be 
above  him  ?  " 

Milner  replied  with  much  coolness,  "  I  said  no 
such  thing;  I  only  said  that  he  should  stand  above 
Mm  !  " 

For  some  years  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  Mode- 
rator or  Examiner,  he  was  applied  to  on  the  Thurs- 
day when  the  brackets  came  out,  to  decide  the 
positions  of  those  men  as  to  whose  merits  the  Ex- 
aminers had  not  made  up  their  minds :  on  these 
occasions,  except  when  a  man  of  his  own  college  or 
of  Magdalene  was  concerned,  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  heard  any  well-founded  charge  of  partiality 
l)rought  against  him.  He  had  ceased  to  be  private 
tutor,   and  was,  therefore,  very  little   interested   in 
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the  success  of  any  particular  person  ;  his  talents  and 
his  power  of  discrimination  were  never  called  in 
question  ;  in  short,  as  a  learned  prelate  in  his  Com- 
mencement speech  as  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
when  speaking  of  Milner  as  the  editor  of  his  de- 
ceased brother's  Church  History,  remarked,  he 
possessed  every  requisite  for  the  office  he  had  un- 
dertaken, "  praeter  sequitatem." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

[1788]. 

On  the  18tli  of  January,  we  were  admitted  ad  re- 
spondendum quaestioni.  The  admission  of  the  Bache- 
lors took  place  without  the  least  interruption.  Our 
University  at  that  time  prided  itself  that  in  this 
respect  our  practice  was  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
of  our  sister  University,  at  which  on  all  public  occa- 
sions the  entrance  of  the  University  officers,  and  of 
persons  distinguished  by  their  rank  and  station,  was 
greeted  either  by  shouts  of  applause,  or  by  hissings 
and  hootings.  Sorry  am  I  to  observe  that  for  many 
years  past  the  conduct  of  our  undergraduates  has 
become  more  outrageous  than  that  of  the  Oxonians. 
It  has  not  unfi-equently  happened  that  the  Proctors 
have  been  obliged  to  clear  the  galleries  entirely,  and 
it  has  happened  that  the  Vice-chancellor  has  been 
under  the  necessity  of  adjourning  the  proceedings ; 
for  not  only  have  the  University  authorities,  whose 
conduct  has  been  thought  to  be  marked  by  harshness 
and  severity,  been  hissed  and  hooted,  but  even  pri- 
vate individuals,  whose  supposed  opinions  (whether 
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political  or  religious)  were  disagreeable  to  the  majo- 
rity, have  been  received  with  marked  insult.  On 
this  account  the  election  of  Vice-chancellor,  which 
used  to  take  place  in  the  afternoon,  is  now  constantly 
completed  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  After 
admission  to  their  degrees,  the  Bachelors  generally 
assembled  in  large  parties  to  dinner,  when  everybody 
was  obliged  to  swallow  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bad  wine.  The  same  evening  at  our  college,  and  I 
believe  in  many  others  in  the  University,  the  Bache- 
lors invited  the  Fellows  to  meet  them  at  supper  in 
the  Combination  Boom,  which  invitation  all  the  Fel- 
lows made  a  point  of  accepting.  A  handsome  supper 
was  provided,  immense  bowls  of  punch  were  emptied, 
and  every  one  was  compelled  to  sing  a  song  or  to 
drink  an  enormous  glass  of  liquor  by  way  of  penalty. 
These  disgraceful  proceedings  were  carried  on  to  a 
very  late  hour ;  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
no  man  should  be  called  to  account  for  anything  he 
said  or  did  on  so  joyful  an  occasion.  On  the  follow- 
ing evening  the  Father  of  the  college  gave  a  similar 
treat  to  the  same  parties,  which  was  conducted  much 
in  the  same  manner.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  these 
disgraceful  meetings  have  in  our  college,  for  some 
years  past,  fallen  into  disuse. 

In  the  week  following  my  degree,  Parkinson  sent 
for  me,  and  asked  if  I  had  any  objection  to  accept 
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the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  a  friend  of 
his  in  Herefordshire,  who  were  coming  into  residence 
the  foUoAving  November.  I  did  not  hesitate  one  mo- 
ment in  accepting  the  offer.  I  could  not,  on  account 
of  my  age,  get  into  orders  for  nearly  three  years,  and 
I  was  anxious  to  relieve  my  father  (whose  health 
was  visibly  declining)  from  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing me  at  college,  where  I  felt  I  had  expended  more 
than,  with  his  income  and  his  numerous  family,  I 
was  justified  in  doing.  My  own  health,  also,  was  in 
a  precarious  state ;  and  my  father  had  consulted  Dr. 
Glyn  on  my  case,  who  recommended  change  of  air 
as  the  best  remedy  for  a  cough  which  had  for  some 
time  annoyed  me.  I  rode  over  to  the  vicarage  im- 
mediately ;  my  father  approved  highly  of  my  deter- 
mination, and  was  delighted  to  recognise  in  Mr. 
Evans  (the  father  of  my  pupils)  a  person  who  had 
formerly  been  Fellow  of  Christ's,  and  whom  he  had 
known  very  intimately  during  his  residence  in  the 
University.  Parkinson  wished  to  know  what  would 
satisfy  me  as  a  remuneration  for  my  services.  I  left 
this  entirely  to  his  decision,  and  he  fixed  it  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  guineas  per  annum :  all  the  ex- 
penses of  going  and  returning  to  be  paid  by  Mr. 
Evans.  As  travelling  in  those  days  was  not  quite  so 
rapid  as  at  the  present  period,  I  am  induced  to  give 
my  route.     Tn  tlie  last  week  in  January,  I  started  at 
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five  in  the  morning,  in  a  very  deep  snow  ;  we  arrived 
at  Huntingdon  in  about  three  hours,  where  we  break- 
fasted and  stayed  an  hour,  and  with  the  same  horses 
went  on  to  Thrapston  ;  Avhere  we  dined.  Taking- 
fresh  horses,  we  proceeded  towards  Northampton, 
and  arrived  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening. 
At  five  the  next  morning  we  set  off  for  Birmingham, 
which  we  reached  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
At  three  in  the  morning  we  started  for  Worcester, 
and  arrived  at  the  Hop  Pole  at  nine  o'clock  to  break- 
fast. Having  breakfasted,  and  made  my  toilet,  I 
took  a  hasty  view  of  the  cathedral,  and  of  Flight's 
Porcelain  Manufactory,  and  then  proceeded  on  my 
journey  in  a  post-chaise.  Until  that  morning  I  had 
never  seen  a  higher  hill  than  Gogmagog  Hills,  and 
my  first  view  of  the  Malvern  Hills  I  reflect  on  with 
delight  even  at  this  distance  of  time. 

After  passing  over  the  most  execrable  roads  I  ever 
witnessed,  I  arrived  at  Bromyard,  where  I  dined. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  a  notification  which  was 
placed  on  the  chimney-piece,  requesting  that  the 
guests  would  not  scribble  on  the  windows  (a  custom 
at  that  time  very  prevalent),  but  if  they  had  any  thing- 
worth  communicating,  they  would  insert  it  in  a  book 
kept  in  an  adjoining  cupboard  for  that  purpose.  I 
was  anxious  to  get  to  my  journey's  end,  and  therefore 
saw  but  little  of  the  contents  of  this  book ;  but  from 
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the  glimpse  I  had,  I  perceived  that  if  I  had  stayed 
all  night  I  might  have  found  both  occupation  and 
amusement  in  reading  it.  My  next  stage  was  Kings- 
land,  where  my  pupils  dwelt,  which  I  reached  about 
eight.  My  reception  was  most  cordial ;  Mr.  Evans 
hailed  me  as  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  with  whom  he 
had  passed  many  pleasant  hours.  Mrs.  Evans  was 
an  agreeable  and  sensible  woman,  and  my  two  pupils 
(twins,  and  a  few  weeks  older  than  their  tutor)  were 
good-humoured  and  cheerful  young  men.  The  life 
I  led  there  was  the  most  pleasant  that  could  be  con- 
ceived. We  read  about  four  hours  in  the  morning, 
and  then  rode  out,  or  amused  ourselves  with  field- 
sports  till  dinner;  we  had  horses,  greyhounds,  spaniels, 
and  guns  in  abundance:  and  Mr.  Evans  was  gene- 
rally of  the  party  when  we  coursed.  Hares  were 
very  plentiful,  and  as  Mr.  Evans  was  on  the  best 
terms  with  all  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  his 
family  was  never  interrupted.  The  country  was  most 
beautiful ;  Croft  Castle  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity; 
the  oaks  in  the  park  were  the  finest  I  had  ever  seen. 
0\ving  to  a  dispute  between  Colonel  Johns  and  his 
mother,  not  a  tree  was  allowed  to  be  cut  down, 
though  they  were  past  their  prime,  and  some  of  them 
were  beginning  to  be  stagheaded.  Shobdon  Court, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Batcman,  was  within  a  few 
miles  of  us ;   the  beautiful  Vale  of  Aylmstrec,  and 
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Mortimer's  Cross,  (celebrated  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Koses,)  were  within  two  miles.  As  the  month  of 
May  was  warm  and  genial,  my  health  improved  ra- 
pidly. The  orchards  and  hop-grounds,  when  viewed 
from  an  eminence,  were  beautiful  beyond  description. 
The  only  thing  to  complain  of  in  this  interesting 
country  was  the  badness  of  the  roads,  which,  after 
the  autumnal  rains  had  set  in,  were  literally  impas- 
sable for  all  vehicles  but  waggons  and  carts.  Their 
mode  of  mending  roads  was  peculiar  to  the  county. 
When  the  ruts  were  so  deep  that  the  fore-wheels  of 
a  waggon  would  not  turn  round,  they  placed  in  them 
faggots  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  which  were  re- 
newed as  they  were  worn  away  by  the  traffic  ;  occa- 
sionally they  put  in  an  enormous  stone,  which  they 
were  very  careful  not  to  break.  From  autumn  until 
the  end  of  the  following  April  all  intercourse  between 
the  females  of  the  neighbouring  families  was  sus- 
pended, unless  they  would  consent  to  ride  on  pillions ^ 
a  mode  of  travelling  at  that  time  in  very  general  use. 
In  the  spring  they  levelled  the  roads  by  means  of 
ploughs  drawn  by  eight  or  ten  horses ;  and  in  this 
state  they  remained  until  the  following  autumn. 

According  to  the  fashion  of  those  days,  the  country 
gentlemen  were  particularly  hospitable  ;  the  bottle 
circulated  very  freely,  and  the  natives  frequently  took, 
in  addition  to  their  wine,  a  copious  draught  of  the 
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real  Steyre  cider,  a  linge  tankard  of  wliicli  was  always 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  table.  In  years  when 
apples  were  abundant,  the  labourers  in  husbandry 
were  allowed  to  drink  as  much  cider  as  they  thought 
proper.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  a  man  to  put 
his  lips  to  a  wooden  bottle  containing  four  quarts, 
and  not  remove  them  until  he  had  emptied  it.  I 
have  myself  witnessed  this  exploit;  but  I  never 
ventured  to  mention  a  circumstance  apparently  so 
incredible,  until  I  read  Marshall's  "  History  of  Here- 
fordshire," in  which  he  relates  the  same  fact.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  (who  was  Mayor  of  Hereford  in 
the  year  I  am  speaking  of)  used  frequently  to  come 
to  Hereford,  where  he  had  considerable  influence,  and 
nominated  one  of  its  members  ;  at  which  time,  on 
his  arrival,  his  first  act  was  to  order  a  hogshead  of 
cider  into  the  street,  opposite  the  inn  where  his  Grace 
was  staying.  A  brimming  cup  was  offered  to  him  as 
soon  as  it  was  tapped,  in  which  he  drank  to  the  health 
of  the  free  and  independent  electors  of  the  borough. 

In  the  month  of  June,  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Cefn,  near 
St.  Asaph,  came  to  visit  Kingsland ;  lie  was  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  Evans,  had  been  a  FelloAV-Commoner 
of  Christ's  College,  and  was  a  particular  friend  of 
Parkinson.  Before  he  left  us,  it  was  arranged  that 
my  pupils  and  myself  should  pay  him  a  visit,  and 
make  a  tour  through  North  Wales.    In  the  last  week 
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of  July  we  started  on  horseback,  attended  by  an  old 
and  confidential  servant,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  route  we  were  about  to  take.  Mr.  Evans 
was  so  well  known  in  North  Wales,  that  we  travelled 
from  Kingsland  to  Carnarvon,  scarcely  ever  passing 
a  night  at  an  inn.  We  went  from  one  gentleman's 
house  to  another,  and  found  much  difficulty  to  with- 
stand their  pressing  entreaties  that  we  should  make 
more  extended  visits  than  our  plan  would  allow. 
We  passed  through  Montgomeryshire  and  Merioneth- 
shire, the  wild  scenery  of  which  to  me  was  highly 
delightful.  After  dining  at  Carnarvon,  we  crossed 
the  ferry  to  Anglesey,  where  we  took  U23  our  abode 
with  Mrs.  Rowlands,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Evans,  and 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Rowlands.  Her  family 
consisted  of  two  sons,  one  of  whom  had  just  gradu- 
ated at  University  College,  and  the  other  was  a 
student  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford;  they  lived  at 
Plasgwyn,  an  estate  which  had  been  long  in  their 
family,  and  adjoined  the  park  of  the  Earl  of  Ux- 
bridge.  Making  Plasgwyn  our  head-quarters,  we 
availed  ourselves  of  the  hospitality  of  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry,  and  passed  our  time  very  agreeably.  In 
those  days  each  family  in  the  island  either  kept  a 
harper,  or  had  a  butler  who  played  on  the  harp.  It 
was  the  custom  to  dine  at  three  o'clock,  and  as  soon 
as  the  cloth  was  removed,  every  gentleman  was  er- 
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quired  to  drink  a  large  tumbler  of  the  strongest  ale 
to  the  success  of  mining  (the  unrivalled  produce  of 
the  Parys  Mountain,  the  joint  property  of  Lord  Ux- 
bridge  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  having  almost 
turned  the  heads  of  nearly  all  the  country  gentle- 
men). Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  an  attorney  in 
Anglesey,  who  resided  in  a  house  on  the  banks 
of  the  Menai  (the  property  of  Lord  Boston),  had 
the  chief  management  of  the  Parys  Mountain ;  he 
enriched  his  employers,  and  left  immense  wealth 
to  his  own  family,  consisting  of  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  He  lived  in  the  most  expensive  style, 
and  the  report  is  still  in  circulation  that  he  spent 
half  a  million,  and  left  as  much  to  his  descendants ; 
certain  it  is,  he  had  a  prodigious  talent  for  business, 
and  every  speculation  he  engaged  in  succeeded.  He 
bought  the  borough  of  Great  Marlow,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  his  is  at  this  present  time  one  of  its 
members.  It  still  sends  two  members  to  Parliament, 
and  is  yet,  in  spite  of  the  Reform  Bill,  as  corrupt  a 
borough  as  any  in  England.  A  person  of  whom 
I  subsequently  hired  a  boat  lamented  feelingly  the 
injury  that  had  been  done  to  the  electors  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  each  of  whom,  he  said,  had  previously 
to  that  received  fifteen  pounds  for  his  vote ! 

After  staying  at  Phtsgwyn  six  weeks,  I  quitted  it 
with  great  regret ;  tlic  kindness  I  there  experienced 
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made  an  Impression  never  to  be  effaced,  and  I  pro- 
mised to  repeat  my  visit  the  following  year.  Alas ! 
I  little  thought  at  that  time  that  forty-four  years 
would  elapse  before  I  again  visited  that  hospitable 
mansion.  In  the  year  1832,  being  on  a  visit  to  my 
relation  and  friend,  Dr.  Thackeray,  of  Chester,  I 
resolved  to  see  the  Menai  Bridge,  and  when  there 
I  made  inquiry  of  John  o'  Garth,  in  whose  boat 
I  was  sailing,  if  any  of  the  Plasgwyn  family  were 
in  existence.  I  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Henry  Row- 
lands, the  elder  son,  was  still  living ;  I  resolved  to 
call  upon  him,  though  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  that 
I  should  be  well  received.  Political  parties  were  at 
that  time  violently  opposed  to  each  other,  and  I 
knew  that  my  old  friend  had  been  through  life  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  late  Earl  of 
Uxbridge.  He  recognised  me  immediately,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  not  only  a  Liberal, 
but  that  he  was  also  head  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
that  island.  He  was  (as  I  afterwards  found)  beloved 
and  respected  by  all  ranks,  and  his  political  influence 
was  so  great  that,  when  Sir  Richard  Bulkley  gave 
.up  the  county,  Mr.  Edward  Stanley,  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  brought  in  (principally 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Rowlands  with  the 
smaller  freeholders),  though  the  clergy  and  gentry 
were  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fuller  Meyrick. 
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At  that  time  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Princess 
Victoria  were  residing  at  Plas  Newydd ;  and  bj 
the  desire  of  the  Princess,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  villages  were  assembled  in  the  park  to 
compete  for  numerous  prizes,  which  were  given  to 
the  successful  candidates  in  various  rural  sports. 
The  whole  was  a  scene  of  great  gaiety,  and  the 
Princess,  seated  with  the  Duchess  in  a  phaeton, 
laughed  as  heartily  as  the  memest  of  the  specta- 
tors. The  next  time  I  saw  the  Princess  (which 
was  after  a  lapse  of  five  years),  she  was  seated  on 
the  throne  of  England,  which,  at  that  early  age,  she 
adorned  with  a  grace  and  dignity  that  astonished 
even  those  who  had  been  bred  in  courts.  I  attended 
officially,  on  the  presentation  of  an  address  from  the 
University  on  her  Majesty's  accession,  when  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  presented,  and  kissing  her  hand. 

Leaving  Plasgwyn  with  regret,  we  went  through 
Conway  to  St.  Asaph,  over  roads  that  were  seldom 
travelled  except  by  persons  on  foot.  We  stopped  a 
day  or  two  at  Holywell,  where  we  visited  St.  Wini- 
fred's Well,  and  the  different  mills  on  the  stream 
rising  from  that  source,  in  which  various  processes 
of  smelting  and  manufacturing  the  ore  from  the 
Parys  mines  were  carrying  on.  We  spent  a  day  with 
tlic  llev.  !Mr.  Hughes  and  his  fixmily,  at  Greenfield, 
where  tliey  occasionally  resided.     His  eklest  son  is 
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the  present  Lord  Dinorben.     Mr.  Hughes  had  just 
then  purchased  for  45,0001.  part  of  the  estate  called 
Kimmel,  near  St,  Asaph,  which,  with  a  vast  addi- 
tional   territory,   formed  that  noble  park  where  he 
now   lives,   and   on   which   he  built   a   magnificent 
mansion,  since  burnt  down,  but  afterwards  (I  under- 
stand) rebuilt  in  a  more  splendid  style  than  before. 
We  had  promised  to  spend  a  month  at  Cefn,  but 
were  obliged,  much  against  our  will,  to  leave  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  at  the  end  of  little 
more  than  a  fortnight.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  were 
so  well  known  and  so  highly  respected  in  that  part 
of  the  Principality,  that  we  had  pressing  invitations 
to  dine  out  every  day  during  our  stay  at  Cefn.     One 
dinner  was  particularly   gratifying   to   me :    it   was 
at  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  the  ve- 
nerable and  excellent   Dr.    Shipley.     His    son   was 
the   celebrated  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,   who   was   pro- 
secuted  by   the   government   for   a  libel,   and   was 
defended  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine.     The  trial 
took  place  at  Shrewsbury  before  Mr.  Justice  Buller ; 
the  verdict  was,  "  Guilty  of  printing  and  publishing 
milyr^     Erskine  insisted  that  the  word  only  should 
be  recorded  as  part  of  the  verdict,  and  that  it  was 
tantamount  to   a  verdict  of  acquittal.     Mr.  Justice 
Buller   opposed  this   doctrine  vehemendy,    and  re- 
peatedly threatened  Erskine,  if  he  ventured  to  speak 
VOL.  I.  H 
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after  he  had  ordered  him  to  be  silent.  Erskine,  not 
at  all  daunted  by  the  violence  of  the  Judge,  repeated 
his  assertions,  and  evinced  such  an  independent 
spirit,  that,  if  he  had  never  done  anything  else,  his 
memory  must  have  been  revered  by  every  member 
of  the  British  Bar.  The  question,  whether  jm'ies 
had  a  right  to  judge  both  of  law  and  fact,  was 
agitated  in  various  ways,  and  was  afterwards  set 
at  rest  by  the  celebrated  Libel  Bill  of  Mr.  Fox. 
I  have  often  heard  Erskine  speak  of  this  trial,  and 
he  valued  himself  for  his  exertions  there  even  more 
than  in  the  Greenwich  Hospital  case. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  was  a  man  of  considerable 
talents  and  acquirements,  and  his  voice  for  distinct- 
ness and  mellowness  was  the  finest  I  ever  heard. 
An  ordination  took  place  during  my  stay,  on  which 
occasion  the  Dean  read  the  greater  part  of  the 
service,  and  preached  the  sermon ;  the  cathedral  was 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation,  which  I  was  told  was 
always  the  case  when  he  preached.  A  circumstance' 
occurred  on  the  day  I  dined  at  the  palace,  which  I 
am  tempted  to  relate,  as  it  shows  how  little  at  that 
time  Fellows  of  colleges  mixed  with  the  world,  and 
how  much  their  credulity  was  played  upon.  Mr. 
Crowe,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Public  Orator 
of  that  University,  was  then  on  a  visit  to  the  Dean  ; 
and  Miss  Edwards  and  Miss  Sarah  Edwards,  (the 
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daughters  of  the  vicar  of  Llanrwst),  were  staying 
in  the  neighbourhood.     Soon  after  dinner  a  letter 
was  brought  to  the  Bishop,  which  he  desired  his  son 
to  read  aloud,  as  he  could  not  see  distinctly.     The 
letter  purported  to  he  from  the  vicar  of  Llanrwst : 
it  stated  that  Mr.  Crowe  had   for   some  time  paid 
particular  attentions  to  his  daughter  Sarah,  that  he 
had  at  length  formally  proposed  to  her,  and  she  had 
given  him  to  understand  she  thought  very  favour- 
ably of  him.     The  vicar  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
made  inquiries  respecting  Mr.  Crowe ;  that  everybody 
spoke  of  him  most  highly,  and  that  he  thought  his 
daughter  particularly  fortunate  in  having  engaged  the 
affections  of  a  man  so  estimable  ;  that  he  had  one 
favour   to   ask   of  his  Lordship,  which,  if  granted, 
would  make  him  the  happiest  of  men, — it  was,  that 
his  Lordship  would  perform  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Mr.  Crowe,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  speech,  of 
which  the  contents  of  this  letter  had  deprived  him, 
stammered  out  an  assurance  that  he  had  never  made 
any   proposals  to  the  lady;  that  he   thought   very 
highly  of  her,   had   met   her   very   frequently,   but 
had  never  paid  her  more  attention  than  he  had  to 
the    other    ladies    of  the   party.      The   Dean,   who 
apj)eared  very  desirous  to  clear  up  the  matter,  asked 
him,  amongst  other  questions,  if  he  had  never  made 
her  any  presents?     He  replied  that  he  never  had, 
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but,  recollecting  himself,  added,  "  except  a  very 
choice  bunch  of  flowers  which  I  brought  from  Chirk 
Castle."  "  This  explains  the  whole  matter,"  said  the 
Dean.  "  In  Wales,  a  man  never  sends  a  ladj  a 
bunch  of  flowers  but  as  a  proposal  of  marriage,  and 
the  lady's  acceptance  of  them  is  considered  the  ratifi- 
cation." It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the 
whole  was  a  contrivance  of  the  Dean  to  raise  a  laugh 
at  the  expense  of  his  friend. 

Mr.  Lloyd  lived  in  a  large  old-fashioned  house, 
kept  several  acres  of  land  in  his  own  occupation, 
was  the  proprietor  of  three  or  four  mills  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  was  engaged  rather  extensively 
in  mining.  On  his  estate  Professor  Buckland  dis- 
covered, in  a  cave  which  had  long  been  known  to 
the  family,  the  remains  of  a  variety  of  wild  beasts 
which  appeared  to  have  ended  their  days  there ;  the 
account  of  this  cave  was  afterwards  published  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society.  On  our 
way  home  we  spent  two  days  at  Chester,  and  saw 
as  much  as  we  could  of  that  extraordinary  city.  We 
passed  one  night  at  Shrewsbury,  and  reached  Kings- 
land  the  following  evening.  It  was  now  the  latter 
end  of  September,  from  which  time,  until  the  rains 
made  the  roads  impracticable,  was  the  grand  season 
for  visiting  in  Herefordshire.  As  the  sports  of  the 
field  also  claimed  a  considerable  share  of  our  atten- 
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tlon,  very  little   time   was   devoted   to   study   after 
our  return,  previous  to  starting  for  Cambridge. 

On  the  second  or  third  of  November,  my  pupils 
and  myself,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Troughton,  a  Master 
of  Arts  of  Oxford,  of  some  standing,  took  the  coach 
from  Leominster  to  Worcester.  We  went  to  the 
Star  and  Garter,  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Davies,  a  quakeress. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  house  was,  that  all  the 
in-door  servants  were  females,  and  all  dressed  in 
the  same  uniform^  which  was  particularly  neat  and 
becoming.  We  stayed  at  Worcester  all  the  next 
day,  and  on  the  following  morning  took  the  inside 
of  the  Worcester  coach,  and  arrived  at  the  Angel, 
at  Oxford,  the  same  evening,  about  ten  o'clock. 
A  supper  was  on  the  table,  which  Troughton  not 
approving,  ordered  the  waiter  to  procure  us  a  couple 
of  pulled  fowls,  for  which,  he  said,  that  house  was 
celebrated.  To  this  order  the  waiter  demurring, 
Mr.  Troughton  ordered  him  to  send  his  mistress. 
Mrs.  Costa,  on  entering,  recognised  in  Mr.  Troughton 
an  excellent  customer  of  her  house,  and  the  fowls 
were  prepared  with  all  expedition :  we  enjoyed  them 
with  a  bowl  of  bishop  exceedingly,  and  sat  a  con- 
siderable time,  notwithstanding  the  oft-repeated  sum- 
mons of  the  coachman.  At  length  we  managed  so 
far  to  ingratiate  ourselves  with  him,  that  he  agreed 
to  wait  as  long  as  Ave  thought  proper.     How  the 
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outside  passengers  amused  themselves  I  know  not. 
When  we  arrived  in  London,  we  took  up  our 
abode  at  the  Salopian  Coffee-house,  the  usual  resort 
of  the  Herefordshire  gentry.  Troughton  was  well 
acquainted  with  town,  to  which  the  rest  of  us  were 
entire  strangers,  and  he  took  us  to  the  usual  places 
of  amusement.  After  a  residence  of  ten  days  at  the 
Salopian,  we  proceeded,  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
to  my  father's  vicarage,  where  we  were  expected  to 
dinner.  We  arrived  about  three  o'clock,  and  I  was 
much  shocked  at  the  change  in  my  poor  father's 
appearance :  I  found  him  considerably  wasted,  and 
without  having  been  sufficiently  ill  to  be  confined 
to  the  house,  he  had  been  declining  for  some  months. 
He  had  set  off  that  morning,  as  usual,  to  discharge 
his  clerical  duties.  He  rode  to  Hauxton,  where  he 
read  prayers  and  preached ;  he  then  came  to  Newton, 
and  with  difficulty  completed  the  service,  but  did 
not  attempt  the  sermon.  On  reaching  Triplow  he 
found  himself  so  much  worse,  that  he  passed  by 
the  church,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  his  own  house. 
He  had  been  there  about  an  hour  before  we  came ; 
he  was  not  well  enough  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with 
us,  but  recovered  sufficiently  afterwards  to  converse 
with  us  very  cheerfully.  The  next  day  he  was  much 
better.  My  mother  had  been  long  apprehensive 
that  he  would  never  recover  his  usual  health;  she 
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had  frequently  expressed  a  wish  to  inform  me  of  his 
indisposition,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  it.  He 
talked  much  during  the  evening,  and  was  in  good 
spirits.  The  following  day  we  set  off  for  Cambridge. 
I  introduced  my  pupils  to  Parkinson :  we  dined  in 
the  Hall,  and  they  spent  the  evening  at  my  rooms. 

The  next  day,  just  as  we  were  going  to  dinner 
(half-past  one),  I  received  a  message  from  Mr.  Thack- 
eray, requesting  me  to  go  immediately  to  his  house. 
I  was  there  informed  that  my  poor  father  was  no 
more;  he  had  walked  once  round  the  garden  with 
my  mother  after  breakfast,  and  on  re-entering  the 
house,  he  soon  after  expired  without  a  groan.  I 
hastened  to  Triplow,  and  after  making  arrangements 
with  my  mother  respecting  the  funeral,  came  back  to 
Cambridge  the  same  evening  to  give  the  necessary 
directions.  Commending  my  pupils  to  the  especial 
care  of  my  friend  Hartley,  I  returned  to  the  vicarage, 
where  I  remained  till  after  the  funeral.  The  living 
was  immediately  given  to  Mr.  Berry,  a  Conduct 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Curate  of  Great  St. 
Mary's.  He  desired  my  mother  to  put  herself  to  no 
inconvenience  in  leaving  the  house,  as  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  come  into  residence  till  Lady-day. 
On  returning  to  college,  in  addition  to  the  two 
Evanses,  I  got,  through  the  kindness  of  Parkinson, 
several  other  pupils.    When  the  Term  ended,  I  went 
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back  to  Triplow,  and  passed  my  Christmas  holidays 
and  the  entire  month  of  January  with  my  mother 
and  family.     My  father  had  died  without  a  will, 
and   my   mother   was   left  with   eight  children,  of 
whom   I  (then  in   my   twenty-first  year)    was   the 
eldest.     In  the  spring  of  the  year,  my  mother  and 
her  family  removed  to  Grantchester.     About  Easter, 
Parkinson  sent  for  me,  and  said  he  had  had  a  long 
conversation  with  Mr.  Wall,  our  Senior  Fellow,  of 
which  I  had  been  the  subject.     Mr.  Wall  told  him 
that  he  never  intended  to  quit  college,  so  that  my 
chance  of  fellowship  was  very  remote.      Parkinson 
added,  that  it  had  been  settled  between  them  that  he 
should  write  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  strongly 
recommending  me  to  his  Lordship  as  a  fit  person 
to  fill  the  fellowship  of  St.  John's,  in  his  Lordship's 
gift,  which  was  likely  soon  to  be  vacant  by  the  pro- 
motion of  Mr.  Hitch,  who  then  held  it ;  he  said  that 
no  time  should  be  lost,  and  advised  me  to  put  into 
the  Bishop's  hand,  the  following  morning,  a  letter 
which  he  would  immediately  write  on  my  behalf. 
I  went  to  Ely  early  the  next  morning,  and  presenting 
myself  at  the  palace,  was  courteously  received  by 
Dr.  Yorke,  who  was  then  Bishop  ;  he  said  many  civil 
things  to  me,  but  concluded  by  expressing  his  regret 
that  he  could  not  appoint  me  to  the  fellowship,  as 
he  had  resolved  on  giving  it  to  his  son,  whom  he 
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designed  for  the  Clmrcli.  I  was  about  to  take  my 
•leave,  when,  as  if  the  thought  had  suddenly  struck 
him,  he  added,  "  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  serve 
you ;  I  can  get  your  mother  and  her  family  one  of 
the  houses  appropriated  to  the  widows  of  clergymen 
in  my  diocese."  Those  who  remember  that  these 
houses  were  situated  in  the  most  disreputable  part 
of  Cambridge,  and  that  no  person  of  either  sex  could 
be  seen  there  after  dark  without  exciting  suspicion, 
and  as  three  of  my  mother's  family  were  daughters, 
may  easily  imagine  that  I  declined  his  Lordship's 
liberal  offer,  with  anything  but  expressions  of  grati- 
tude ;  I  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal  my  surprise 
and  indignation  at  his  proposal.  I  returned  to 
Cambridge,  and  recounted  to  Parkinson  all  that  had 
passed.  He  regretted  my  disappointment,  and  com- 
forted me  by  the  assurance  that  I  should  not  want 
for  pupils  if  he  could  procure  them  for  me.  Dr. 
Fisher,  who  was  an  advocate  in  the  Commons,  and 
one  of  our  Senior  Fellows,  offered  me  without  soli- 
citation the  use  of  his  rooms,  which  were  in  the 
New  Building,  and  completely  though  plainly  fur- 
nished; he  would  not  hear  of  any  remuneration, 
and  imposed  only  one  condition,  that  if  he  or 
any  of  his  friends  should  wish  to  reside  there, 
I  should  give  them  up  at  a  short  notice.  I  lived 
in  them   four  years,    during  which   time   he   came 
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into  residence  but  once,  and  then  only  for  about 
a  week. 

After  the  Commencement,  I  returned  to  my  family 
at  Grantchester,  where  I  divided  my  time  between 
fishing  and  reading.  The  river  from  Coe  Fen  to 
Hauxton  Mills  abounded  with  fish,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pemberton,  who  lived  in  the  Manor-house,  gave 
every  encouragement  to  anglers  (whom  he  spoke  of 
as  the  true  descendants  of  Izaak  Walton) ;  but  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of 
nets.  The  descendants  of  Izaak  were  not  very 
numerous ;  I  do  not  think  there  were  ten  men  in 
the  University  who  were  regular  anglers.  Ben  Shep- 
pard,  of  King's,  and  Alexander  Cotton,  afterwards 
Rector  of  Girton,  were  the  most  constant. 

At  the  Summer  Assizes  of  this  year,  two  members 
of  the  University  surrendered  themselves  to  take 
their  trials  for  the  murder  of  a  drayman,  in  a  row 
between  "  Town  and  Gown,"  in  the  preceding 
March.  The  indictment  against  them  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  the  Coroner's  inquisition 
quashed  for  informality.  The  person  who  actually 
struck  the  blow  (of  which  the  drayman  was  said  to 
have  died)  was  Thomas  Taylor,  of  Trinity,  whom 
I  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  meeting :  he  went 
by  the  name  of  "  Turk  Taylor,"  as  he  used  to  boast 
that   he   was   to   occuj^y  a   very   high  situation   at 
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Constantinople  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  degree. 
Although  he  was  a  man  of  dissolute  and  extrava- 
gant habits,  he  was  far  from  being  unkind  or  vindic- 
tive in  his  disposition ;  and  when  this  unfortunate 
circumstance  occurred,  he  was  as  much  pitied  as 
blamed.  He  was  deeply  in  debt  when  he  left  the 
University,  and  was  not  heard  of  for  many  years. 
Tom  Hart,  who  had  been  Vice-Provost  of  King's, 
and  afterwards  took  the  living  of  Ringwood,  in 
Hampshire,  told  me  that  when  he  was  at  dinner  one 
day,  he  was  called  out  by  the  urgent  entreaties  of  a 
poor  man  lying  in  a  pass-cart,  apparently  in  a  dying 
state :  this  man  was  Taylor,  whom  he  had  known  as 
the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  constantly  associating  with 
noblemen  and  men  of  rank  in  the  University. 

I  will  here  remark  on  the  circumstances  attending 
the  election  of  Dr.  Barnes  to  the  mastership  of  Peter- 
house,  for  they  were  very  singular ;  and  after  much 
altercation  between  the  College  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  their  Visitor,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
court  of  King's  Bench.  The  proceedings  that  took 
place,  I  cannot  better  relate  than  in  the  words  of 
my  friend  Cooper,  in  his  "  Annals  of  the  University 
and  Town  of  Cambridge  :" — 

"  On  the  14th  of  April,  1788,  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  awarded  a  mandamus  to  Dr.  Yorke,  Bishop 
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of  Ely,  requiring  him  to  appoint  as  Master  of  Peter- 
house,  one  of  two  persons  who  had  been  nominated 
and  presented  to  him  by  the  Fellows  of  that  Society. 
The  mastership  being  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Edmund  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  Fellows  met 
on  the  31st  of  August,  1787,  and  nominated  and 
presented  George  Borlase,  B.D.,  one  of  the  Fellows, 
and  Francis  Barnes,  B.D.,  Vice-Provost  of  King's 
College,  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Visitor,  who,  by 
the  statutes,  was  to  appoint  the  Master  from  one  of 
two  persons  nominated  to  him  by  the  Fellows,  who 
in  such  nomination  were  required  to  prefer  Fellows, 
if  qualified.  The  Bishop,  conceiving  that  this  nomi- 
nation was  not  in  conformity  to  the  statutes,  de- 
clared it  null  and  void ;  and  on  the  9th  of  October 
following,  by  an  instrument  under  his  hand  and 
episcopal  seal,  appointed  to  the  mastership  Daniel 
Longmire,  B.D.,  who  had  formerly  been  a  Fellow  of 
the  College,  and  who  was  a  candidate  at  the  nomi- 
nation. The  court  intimated,  first,  that  this  was 
not  a  case  within  the  Bishop's  visitatorial  power ; 
secondly,  that  supposing  it  were,  he  had  not  acted 
in  the  character  of  Visitor,  as  he  had  not  convened 
the  parties  interested;  thirdly,  that  Mr.  Longmire, 
not  being  a  Fellow  at  the  time  of  the  nomination, 
was  not  under  the  statutes  entitled  to  any  preference 
over   Mr.  Barnes.     It  had   been   arranged  that  the 
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Bishop  and  the  prosecutor  should  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  on  the  argument  of  the  rules ; 
and,  on  the  26th  of  April,  the  Bishop  appointed 
Mr.  Barnes  to  the  mastership  against  his  wish,  and 
notwithstanding  nine  of  the  Fellows  expressed  a 
preference  for  Mr.  Borlase." 

Mr.  Barnes  repeatedly  called  upon  the  Bishop, 
assuring  him  that  so  far  from  wishing  to  be  Master, 
it  would  be  very  painful  for  him  to  preside  over 
a  society,  every  Fellow  of  which  was  desirous  of 
having  a  different  person  for  Master.  The  Bishop ^s 
constant  reply  was,  "  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with 
my  appointment,  you  can  resign  the  office."  To 
this  Mr.  Barnes  refused  to  agree,  as  in  that  case 
the  Bishop  would  have  appointed  Longmire  without 
hesitation.  He  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor,  and,  in 
his  speech  on  that  occasion,  apologised  for  appearing 
before  the  University  in  that  character,  to  which  he 
had  no  pretension,  and  for  which  he  had  no  desire. 
He  came  before  them,  he  said,  "  furtivis  quasi  hono- 
ribus  indutus,"  and  concluded  with  a  handsome 
compliment  to  Borlase,  the  disappointed  candidate. 

Dr.  Barnes  laid  down  his  office  on  the  3d  of 
November,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  speech  con- 
sisted of  a  violent  philippic  against  the  Bishop  of 
Ely.     On  the  following  day  Dr.  Pearce  was  elected  ; 
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and  nothing  could  form  a  greater  contrast  than  the 
two  speeches,  as  Dr.  P.'s  speech,  from  beginning 
to  end,  was  an  unqualified  eulogium  on  the  same 
prelate,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  mastership 
of  Jesus. 

Before  I  proceed  to  relate  the  events  of  the  year 
of  Dr.  Pearce's  Vice-Chancellorship,  I  think  it  right 
to  enumerate  the  Vice-Chancellors  who  had  been 
elected  subsequently  to  1780,  as  during  that  time 
there  had  been  a  deviation  from  the  usual  practice 
of  the  University,  by  electing  Dr.  Beadon  to  the 
same  office  in  1782,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
in  1781.  Dr.  Torkington,  the  Master  of  Clare  Hall, 
was  nominated  with  him ;  but  Beadon  was  chosen 
by  a  considerable  majority.  The  reasons  assigned 
for  the  preference  given  to  Beadon  were  not  the 
true  ones,  though  I  have  no  doubt  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  supported  him  helieved  them  to  he  so. 
For  some  time  before  the  election,  you  heard  very 
much  of  his  talents,  his  erudition,  his  classical 
learning,  and  his  general  attainments,  all  of  which 
was  strictly  true.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  buzzed 
about  that  Dr.  Torkington  was  far  his  inferior  in 
all  these  respects,  which  no  man  was  more  willing 
than  himself  to  allow;  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
shown  no  incompetency  in  discharging  all  his  col- 
legiate  duties;   indeed,   as   heads   of  colleges   only 
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have  been  nominated,  and  the  order  of  succession 
only  twice  broken — the  first  time  on  false,  the 
second  time  on  political  grounds — it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  any  man  who  is  fit  to  be  the  Master 
of  a  college,  is  not  unfit  to  be  Vice-Chancellor.  The 
real  truth  was,  Dr.  Beadon  had  applied  the  Uni- 
versity money,  profitably  without  doubt,  at  the  same 
time  judiciously  and  safely,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
it  could  not  be  repaid  to  his  successor  at  the  usual 
time  of  holding  the  University  audit.  I  am  far 
from  impeaching  the  honour  and  integrity  of  Dr. 
Beadon ;  for  the  income  of  the  Yice-Chancellor  arose 
at  that  time  from  two  sources  only, — namely,  two 
pounds  from  every  Compounder,  and  from  the  In- 
terest of  the  University  money.  Each  Yice-Chancellor 
placed  this  money  in  the  hands  of  his  own  private 
banker,  for  which  he  received  a  very  small  per- 
centage. Those  dissatisfied  with  the  Interest  usually 
allowed  by  bankers,  withdrew  it  from  them,  and 
placed  it  out  to  the  best  advantage  :  and,  provided 
it  was  forthcoming  at  the  time  It  was  expected  to 
be  paid  to  his  successor,  no  one  thought  of  asking 
the  question  how  it  had  been  employed.  The  sys- 
tem was  bad, — nothing  could  be  worse  ;  it  tempted 
persons  to  gamble  (which  they  called  speculation) 
with  money  not  their  own,  and  prevented  the  safe 
and  profitable  investment  of  the  University  money. 
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Torkington  quietly  succeeded  the  following  Novem- 
ber, and  probably  some  rumours  bad  reached  him  ; 
for  his  first  act  was  to  place  in  the  public  funds 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity—whether 10,000Z.  or  20,000?.  I  am  not 
able  positively  to  state,  but  very  probably  the  latter 
sum.  In  one  particular  Dr.  Torkington  acquitted 
himself  admirably;  his  dinners  were  conducted  in 
a  style  with  which  the  University  was  previously 
unacquainted,  his  desserts  were  most  magnificent, 
and  the  fruits  chiefly  the  produce  of  his  own 
garden. 

On  November  4,  1784,  the  Eev.  Peter  Peckard, 
Master  of  Magdalene,  was  chosen  Vice-Chancellor ; 
he  came  from  Oxford,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
mastership  by  Sir  John  Griffin,  in  whom,  as  pro- 
prietor of  the  Audley  End  estate,  the  right  of 
appointment  vested.  At  that  time  the  subject  of 
the  slave-trade  was  beginning  to  occupy  the  public 
attention.  His  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  abolition  was 
unbounded;  he  preached  warmly  against  it  at  St. 
Mary's,  and  instead  of  the  usual  prayer  before  the 
sermon,  he  desired  the  prayers  of  the  congregation 
for  our  brethren  in  the  West  Indies,  who  were 
labouring  under  the  most  galling  oppression.  He 
proposed,  as  a  subject  for  the  prize  to  be  given  to 
the    Senior   Bachelors,    the    following    question : — 
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"An  liceat  nolentes  in  servitutem  dare?"  The 
first  prize  was  adjudged  to  Thomas  Clarkson,  B.A., 
of  St.  John's.  In  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  he 
discovered  so  many  horrors  attendant  on  the  traffic, 
with  which  he  was  not  previously  acquainted,  that 
from  that  hour  to  the  close  of  a  life  extended  con- 
siderably beyond  fourscore  years,  he  devoted  all 
his  faculties  of  mind  and  body  to  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery.  A  few  years  before 
his  death,  he  was  much  annoyed  to  find  in  the 
publication  of  the  "  Life  of  Wilberforce,"  an  attempt 
made  to  deprive  him  of  the  praise  that  was  due 
to  him  for  the  warmth  with  which  he  had  op- 
posed this  accursed  trade.  Wilberforce  had  always 
borne  testimony  to  Clarkson's  zeal  and  energy, 
and  spoke  of  him  invariably  as  the  most  able 
coadjutor. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  of  them  pursued, 
with  equal  zeal  and  sincerity,  their  respective  courses. 
It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Wilberforce  to  force  on 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  a  measure  to  which 
the  greatest  characters  in  the  country  and  in  the 
State  were  decidedly  opposed :  this  he  was  enabled 
to  do  (by  his  peculiar  eloquence,  and  the  influence  he 
possessed  as  the  beloved  representative  of  Yorkshire) 
in  a  way  which  no  other  person  but  himself  could 
have  effected.     For  the  facts  which  he  placed  in  so 
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clear  and  so  striking  a  point  of  view  lie  was  indebted 
to  Clarkson,  who  had  collected  them  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  The  truth  is,  that  each  of  them  in  his 
separate  course,  and  according  to  his  different  means, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  effect  an  object  for  which 
either  of  them  would  have  gladly  laid  down  his 
life. 

Peckard  was  succeeded,  November  4,  1785,  by  Dr. 
Turner,  Master  of  Pembroke  and  Dean  of  Norwich ; 
he  had  been  the  Senior  Wrangler  of  his  year,  and 
was  afterwards  Tutor  of  his  college.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  Honourable  John  James  Hamilton  (afterwards 
Marquis  of  Abercorn)  were  admitted  under  him  in 
the  same  year.  He  appointed  Mr.  Prettyman  to  be 
the  private  tutor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  was  himself  the 
private  tutor  of  the  future  Marquis. 

On  the  4th  November,  1786,  Sir  James  Marriott, 
Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  was  elected  Yice-Chancellor; 
but  as  he  was  absent  from  the  University,  the  Senior 
Proctor  continued  the  Congregation  to  the  9th  of 
November. 

When  the  Senate  was  assembled  on  that  day,  a 
Bedell  called  the  two  Houses,  and  the  Senior  Proctor 
read  a  letter  from  Sir  James  Marriott,  in  which  he 
claimed  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  serving 
any  office,  he  being  one  of  his  Majesty's  Judges. 
Mr.  Whitmore,  a  Senior  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  then 
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read  to  the  Senate  the  following  proposition,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Senior  Proctor : — 

"  Cum  Vir  Dignissimus  Jacobus  Marriott,  LL.D.,  Procancel- 
larii  Munus  ad  obeundum  nuper  electus,  sit  Regiis  negotiis 
detentus,  Placeat  vobis,  ut  ob  banc  causam  liceat  eidem  PrO" 
cancellariatus  Munus  recusare." 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  were  about  to  signify 
their  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  reason 
alleged,  in  the  same  form  that  was  used  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Thomas,  on  December  2,  1777 ;  but  it  was 
ultimately  decided  that  the  opinion  of  the  University 
Counsel  should  be  taken,  whether  the  claim  of 
privilege  on  the  part  of  Sir  James  Marriott  was 
a  legal  one,  and  the  Senior  Proctor,  after  the  Bedell 
had  called  up  the  Houses,  announced  this  decision 
to  the  Senate.  The  Congregation  was  then  continued 
to  November  16. 

Nov.  13. — At  a  Congregation  held  this  morning, 
the  Senior  Proctor  read  to  the  Senate  the  opinion  of 
the  University  Counsel  (Mr.  Cust  and  Mr.  Jackson), 
yiz.,  that  no  process  in  a  court  of  law  could  oblige 
Sir  J.  Marriott  to  serve  the  office  of  yice-Chancellor, 
while  he  continued  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 

At  this  Congregation  the  Senior  Proctor  was  about 
to  read  a  proposition  for  excusing  Sir  James  ;  but  it 
was  objected  that  as  the  Congregation  on  the  9th 
had  been  adjourned  to  the  16th,  it  ought  not   to 
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he  decided  till  that  day,  in  consequence  of  which 
nothing  further  was  done,  and  the  Proctors  left  the 
Congregation. 

Nov.  16. — When  the  Senate  was  assembled,  Mr. 
Dawes  (one  of  the  Bedells)  again  read  to  them  the 
proposition : — 

"  Cum  Vir  Dignissimus  Jacobus  Marriott,  LL.D.,  Procancel- 
larii  Munus  ad  obeundum  nuper  electus,  sit  Eegiis  negotiis 
detentus,  Placeat  vobis,  ut  ob  banc  causam  liceat  eidem.  Pro- 
cancellariatus  Munus  recusare." 

Each  member  expressed  his  assent  or  dissent  by 
writing  after  his  name  the  words,  comprohat  or 
non  comprohat.  The  Senior  Proctor  announced  the 
decision  by  the  word  comprohant,  and  immediately 
dissolved  the  Congregation.  The  numbers  were 
31  to  19. 

Mr.  Parkinson,  of  Christ's,  and  Mr.  Wade,  of  St. 
John's,  the  Proctors  of  the  year,  sat  in  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  place  at  St.  Mary's  during  the  in- 
terregnum. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1787,  Dr.  Farmer,  Master 
of  Emanuel,  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor. 

I  have  before  made  allusion  to  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Barnes  to  the 
Mastership  of  Peterhouse.  I  will  now  proceed  by 
relating  the  events  of  his  Vice-Chancellorship,  to 
which  office  he  was  elected  November  4th,  1788, 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

[1789]. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Mr.  Dundas  (afterwards 
Lord  Zetland)  announced  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  the  University  whenever  a  vacancy 
should  occur ;  he  resided  many  weeks  in  Trinity 
College,  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  known  to 
the  resident  voters.  Lord  John  Townsend  intro- 
duced me  to  him  (though  I  was  only  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts)  as  a  well-wisher  to  the  Liberal  cause.  I  was 
subsequently  invited  to  meet  him  at  dinner  in  St. 
John's  Hall,  and  strange  as  it  may  now  appear,  the 
table  in  the  Combination  Room  (over  which  Dr. 
Wood  presided)  was  entirely  filled  by  his  Lordship's 
friends;  they  amounted  to  about  forty,  and,  excepting 
myself,  were  all  voters.  At  that  time  St.  John's  was 
in  the  habit  of  reckoning  among  its  members  no  less 
than  four  Woods —  Whitewood,  Redwoodi,  Greenwood^ 
and  Doctor  Wood. 

In  the  month  of  March  in  the  following  year, 
there  was  a  general  illumination  of  the  town  and 
University,  on  account  of  the  King's  recovery  from 
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illness,  and  resuming  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  month 
a  County  Meeting  was  held,  when  congratulatory 
addresses  to  the  King  and  Queen  were  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

In  the  succeeding  month,  the  following  addresses 
were  presented  to  their  Majesties  at  Windsor,  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  at- 
tended by  the  Vice -Chancellor,  the  Eight  Hon. 
William  Pitt,  and  the  Earl  of  Euston  (representa- 
tives in  Parliament  for  the  University),  his  Highness 
Prince  William  Frederick,  and  the  usual  deputation: — 

"  The  humble  and  unanimous  Address  of  the  Chancellor ^  Masters, 
and  Scholars  of  the  Utdversiti/  of  Cambridge. 

"  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

"We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  hearts  full  of  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  affectionate  zeal  for  your  Majesty's  person  and  government, 
humbly  beg  leave  to  approach  your  Royal  Presence,  with  our 
warmest  congratulations  on  the  fuU  accompHshment  of  the 
prayers  of  your  faithful  people  in  the  re-establishment  of  your 
Majesty's  health.  Amidst  the  general  joy  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects,  on  an  event  of  so  much  importance  to  the  common 
welfare,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  be  wanting  in  a  public  ex- 
pression of  our  duty  and  attachment,  who  derive  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  most  valuable  privileges  and  endowment  from  the 
bounty  of  the  Crown. 

"  With  the  sincerest  professions  of  our  own  loyalty,  and  of 
our  constant  endeavours  to  infuse  the  principles  of  it  into  the 
minds  of  those  committed  to  our  charge,  we  unite  with  the 
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rest  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  in  fervent  prayers  to  Almighty 
God,  that  your  reign  may  be  long  and  happy ;  that  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  your  kingdoms  may  remain  undisturbed 
by  foreign  wars,  or  dissensions  at  home  ;  that  your  Majesty's 
continual  cares  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  your 
people  may  be  rewarded  by  a  dutiful  submission  on  their 
parts  ;  and  that  your  exemplary  virtues,  both  in  public  and 
private  life,  may  descend  with  the  crown  to  your  latest 
posterity. 

"  Given  under  the  seal  of  our  said  University,  the  27th  day 
of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1789." 

To   which   address   his   Majesty   was  pleased   to 

return  the  following  most  gracious  answer: — 

"  This  dutiful  and  afifectionate  Address  gives  me  much  satiS' 
faction,  as  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  your  professions  of 
loyalty,  and  in  your  constant  endeavours  to  infuse  the  prin- 
ciples of  it  into  the  minds  of  those  committed  to  your  charge. 
A  continuance  of  your  attention  to  the  advancement  of  sound 
learning,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  a  reverence  for  our 
excellent  religion,  and  for  our  civil  constitution,  will  ever  en- 
sure to  the  University  of  Cambridge  my  favour  and  protection." 

They  were  all  received  very  graciously,  and  had 

the  honour  to  kiss  his  Majesty's  hand. 

"  To  the  QueerCs  Most  Excellent  Majesty, 
"  Madam, 

"  We,  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  truly  sensible  of  that  affection  and 
tender  regard  which  your  Majesty  has  always  shown  for  the 
welfare  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  most  humbly  request  your 
Majesty's  acceptance  of  our  unfeigned  congratulations  on  the 
recovery  of  his  Majesty's  health. 

"Thus  happily  restored  by  the  Divine  blessing  to  the 
prayers  of  his  faithful  subjects,  may  the  same  good  Providence 
continue  to  watch  over  his  person  and  kingdoms ;  and  may 
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your  Majesty  long  enjoy  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  reigning 
with  your  royal  Consort  in  the  aflfections  of  a  loyal  and  grateful 
people. 

"  Given  under  the  seal  of  our  said  University,  the  27th  day 
of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1789." 

To  which   address  her  Majesty  was   pleased  to 

return  the  following  most  gracious  answer  : — 

"  I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  sentiments  so  full  of 
duty  to  the  King  and  attention  to  me,  on  the  present  interest- 
ing occasion." 

This  was  the  last  address  the  Chancellor  attended 
in  person.  After  the  presentation,  the  deputation 
partook  of  luncheon  at  the  inn,  and  proceeded  to  dine 
with  the  Chancellor  at  his  house  in  town.  The  last 
of  the  carriages  was  to  he  occupied  by  Dr.  Jowett 
and  Beverley,  who  were  equal  enthusiasts  in  music, 
and  had  not  returned  from  visiting  a  celebrated  singer 
at  Windsor.  All  the  other  carriages  being  filled,  and 
no  person  remaining  to  occupy  the  last,  the  door  was 
closed,  and  it  followed  in  the  procession.  When  the 
Professor  and  the  Bedell  returned,  they  were  much 
annoyed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  Chancellor's 
dinner.  Beverley  undertook  to  procure  another  car- 
riage, but  found  to  his  unspeakable  horror  that  not 
one  was  to  be  had  either  at  Windsor  or  Eton,  every 
vehicle  being  engaged  on  some  great  occasion  (I  think 
the  Montem).  Jowett  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought  of  passing  a  musical  evening  with  the  friend 
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lie  had  just  left;  but  Beverley  was  not  so  easily  com- 
forted, and  was  very  lavish  in  his  abuse  of  the  master 
of  the  inn.  Unspeakable  was  his  joy  at  the  identical 
carriage  retm^ning,  the  post-lad  discovering,  when  he 
pulled  up  to  give  his  horses  some  water,  that  he  had 
proceeded  so  far  on  his  return  with  an  empty  carriage. 
They  arrived  in  Arlington-street  just  as  the  party 
had  seated  themselves  at  table,  who  were  much 
amused  at  the  relation  of  this  incident. 

Subsequent  to  this  period,  the  Duke,  who  no  longer 
supported  the  Court  party,  was  treated  with  great 
coolness  by  the  University,  who  by  that  time  were 
perfectly  recovered  from  the  "  delirium  of  an  Instal- 
lation." On  all  future  addresses  the  Duke  declined 
attending,  but  ordered  a  collation  at  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern  (the  usual  place  of  meeting),  to  be 
prepared  at  his  expense  for  all  those  who  assembled 
on  the  occasion. 

During  this  year  a  circumstance  occurred,  which 
caused  considerable  consternation  in  the  University. 
Francis  Dawes,  Esq.  was  Senior  Fellow  and  Bursar 
of  Peterhouse;  he  was  also  Senior  Esquire  Bedell. 
He  was  a  man  of  social  habits,  and  of  a  most  con- 
vivial disposition;  he  had  an  extensive  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances both  in  the  county  and  University,  and 
being  possessed  of  good  property,  was  better  able  to 
indulge  his  fondness  for  society.     It  was  during  this 
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period  that  Stourbridge  Fair  was  in  all  its  glory; 
and  the  theatres,  which  were  temporary  ones,  (there 
being  generally  two,)  always  attracted  a  crowded 
audience.  The  members  of  the  University  were  fre- 
quently in  the  habit  of  coming  up,  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  before  the  beginning  of  Term,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  theatrical  exhibitions,  with  which 
the  greater  number  of  them  were  but  little  acquainted. 
On  the  29th  of  September,  Mr.  Dawes  had  prepared 
a  very  sumptuous  dinner  for  several  county  families, 
consisting  of  the  Hattons,  Cottons,  Serocolds,  Pem- 
bertons,  &c.,  and  in  the  evening  all  the  party  were 
to  visit  the  theatre.  Dinner  was  to  be  served  at 
three  o'clock.  Mr.  Dawes  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
many  little  preparations  for  his  dinners,  and  always 
decanted  his  wine,  generally  performing  these  offices 
immediately  after  breakfast.  His  servant  was  much 
surprised  at  his  master  not  making  his  appearance, 
and  became  alarmed  when  he  learned  that  he  had 
not  been  seen  since  breakfast ;  and  it  was  imagined 
he  must  have  expired  somewhere  in  a  fit.  Search 
was  made  in  the  garden,  the  grove,  &c.,  but  without 
success.  The  clock  struck  three,  and  several  of  the 
guests  (more  punctual  to  the  hour  of  dinner  than  in 
modern  times)  had  arrived ;  their  concern  and  con- 
sternation were  great,  and  the  search  was  renewed. 
At  length  some  one  went  to  the  old  tower,  which  is 
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slave-trade  was  beginning  to  occupy  the  public  at- 
tention.    His  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  abolition  was 
unbounded;  he  preached  warmly  against  it   at  St. 
Mary's,  and  instead  of  the  usual  prayer  before  the 
sermon,  he  desired  the  prayers  of  the  congregation 
for   our  brethren    in   the    West   Indies,    who   were 
labouring  under  the  most  gaUing   oppression.      He 
proposed,  as  a  subject  for  the  prize  to  be  given  to 
the    Senior   Bachelors,    the    following    question  :  — 
"  An  liceat   nolentes    in   servitutem   dare  ? "    •  The 
first  prize  was  adjudged  to  Thomas  Clarkson,  B.A., 
of  St.  John's.      In  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  he 
discovered  so  many  horrors  attendant  on  the  traffic, 
with   which  he  was  not  previously  acquainted,  that 
from  that  hour  to  the  close  of  a  life  extended  con- 
siderably  beyond    fourscore    years,   he    devoted   all 
his  faculties  of  mind  and  body  to  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery.     A  few  years  before 
his    death,  he   was   much  annoyed   to   find   in   the 
publication  of  the  *'  Life  of  Wilberforce,"  an  attempt 
made   to   deprive  him  of  the   praise  that  was  due 
to    him    for   the   warmth   with   which   he   had    op- 
posed this  accursed  trade.     Wilberforce  had  always 
borne  testimony  to  Clarkson's  zeal  and  energy,  and 
spoke  of  him  invariably  as  the  most  able  coadjutor. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  of  them  pursued, 
with  equal  zeal  and  sincerity,  their  respective  courses. 
It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Wilberforce  to  force  on 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  a  measure  to  which 
the  greatest  characters  in  the  country  and  in  the 
State  were  decidedly  opposed :  this  he  was  enabled  to 
do  (by  his  peculiar  eloquence,  and  the  influence  he 
possessed  as  the  beloved  representative  of  Yorkshire) 
in  a  way  which  no  other  person  but  himself  could 
have  efiected.  For  the  facts  which  he  placed  in  so 
clear  and  so  striking  a  point  of  view  he  was  indebted 
to  Clarkson,  who  had  collected  them  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  The  truth  is  that  each  of  them  in  his 
separate  course,  and  according  to  his  different  means, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  effect  an  object  for  which 
either  of  them  would  have  gladly  laid  down  his  life. 

Peckard  was  succeeded,  November  4,  1785,  by  Dr. 
Turner,  Master  of  Pembroke  and  Dean  of  Norwich ; 
he  had  been  the  Senior  Wrangler  of  his  year,  and 
was  afterwards  Tutor  of  his  college.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  Honourable  John  James  Hamilton  (afterwards) 
Marquis  of  Abercorn)  were  admitted  under  him  in 
the  same  year.  He  appointed  ]\Ir.  Prettyman  to  be 
the  private  tutor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  was  himself  the 
private  tutor  of  the  future  Marquis.  m 
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On  the  4th  of  November,  1786,  Sir  James  Marriott, 
Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor ; 
but  as  he  was  absent  from  the  University,  the  Senior 
Proctor  continued  the  Congregation  to  the  9  th  of 
November. 

When  the  Senate  was  assembled  on  that  day,  a 
Bedell  called  the  two  Houses,  and  the  Senior  Proctor 
read  a  letter  from  Sir  James  Marriott,  in  which  he 
claimed  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  serving 
any  office,  he  being  one  of  Ms  Majesty's  Judges. 
Mr.  Whitmore,  a  Senior  Eellow  of  St.  John's,  then 
read  to  the  Senate  the  following  proposition,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Senior  Proctor : — 

"  Cum  Vir  Dignissimus  Jacobus  Marriott,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
cancellarii  Munus  ad  obeundum  nuper  electus,  sit  Regiis 
negotiis  detentus,  Placeat  vobis,  ut  ob  hanc  causam  liceat 
eidem  Procancellariatus  Munus  recusare." 

.  The  Members  of  the  Senate  w^ere  about  to  signify 
their  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  reason 
alleged,  in  the  same  form  that  was  used  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Thomas,  on  December  2,  1777;  but  it  was 
ultimately  decided  that  the  opinion  of  the  University 
Counsel  should  be  taken,  whether  the  claim  of 
privilege   on   the   part   of   Sir  James   Marriott   was 
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a  legal  one,  and  the  Senior  Proctor,  after  the  Bedell 
had  called  up  the  Houses,  announced  this  decision 
to  the  Senate.  The  Congregation  was  then  continued 
to  November  16. 

Nov.  13. — At  a  Congregation  held  this  morning; 
the  Senior  Proctor  read  to  the  Senate  the  opinion  of 
the  University  Counsel  (Mr.  Cust  and  IMr.  Jackson), 
viz.,  that  no  process  in  a  coiurt  of  law  could  oblige 
Sir  J.  Marriott  to  serve  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor, 
while  he  continued  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 

At  this  Congregation  the  Senior  Proctor  was  about 
to  read  a  proposition  for  excusing  Sir  James ;  but  it 
was  objected  that  as  the  Congregation  on  the  9th 
had  been  adjourned  to  the  16th,  it  ought  not  to 
be  decided  till  that  day,  in  consequence  of  which 
nothing  further  was  done,  and  the  Proctors  left  the 
Congregation. 

]v^ov.  16-. — ^When  the  Senate  was  assembled, 
Mr.  Dawes  (one  of  the  Bedells)  again  read  to  them 
the  proposition : — 

"  Cum  Vir  Dignissimus  Jacobus  Maniott,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
cancellarii  Munus  ad  obeuiidum  nuper  electus,  sit  Regiis 
negotiis  deteutus,  Placcat  vobis,  ut  oh  hauc  causam  liceat 
cidem  Procancellariatus  Munus  recusarc." 

Each  member  expressed  his  assent  or  dissent  by 
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When  Mr.  Mortlock  returned  to  Cambridge,  he 
continued  his  kind  offices  in  mj  Ibehalf;  and  our 
intercourse,  which  commenced  at  this  period,  con- 
tinued to  increase,  until  it  became  a  sincere  and  cor- 
dial friendship,  which  ceased  only  with  his  life.  This 
is  perhaps  remarkable,  as  we  differed — most  essen- 
tially differed — on  those  subjects  which  particularly  at 
that  period  set  the  father  against  the  son,  and  the  son 
against  the  father.  He  was  in  the  Eeformer's  voca- 
bulary a  borough-monger.  My  opinion  was,  that  this 
country  could  never  be  prosperous  till  the  borough- 
mongering  system  ceased  to  exist.  My  sentiments  I 
never  concealed  from  him,  nor  indeed  from  anybody 
else,  and  many  a  battle  did  we  fight  in  defence  of 
our  respective  opinions.  "  Without  influence,''  he 
would  say,  "  which  you  call  corruption,  men  will  not 
be  induced  to  support  government,  though  they 
generally  approve  of  its  measures."  For  nearly 
thirty  years  we  were  on  the  most  intimate  and  con- 
fidential terms,  during  which  time  I  received  many 
strong  evidences  of  the  sincerity  of  his  regard.  I 
never  asked  him  a  favour,  (and  I  asked  him  many 
substantial  ones,)  that  he  did  not  grant  with  a 
promptitude  and  cordiality  that  greatly  enhanced 
the  value. 

At  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Mortlock  (not  long 
of  age)  came  into  possession  of  a  profitable  business, 
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a  large  sum  in  ready  money,  and  considerable  landed 
property,  of  whicli  the  great  and  small  tithes  of  Pam- 
pisford,  with  the  patronage  of  the  living,  formed  a 
part.  From  his  starting  in  life,  he  seemed  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  patronage  of  the  borough,  which  at 
that  time  was  considered  by  many  as  a  very  hopeless 
undertaking, — so  many  were  the  opposing  influences 
to  overcome,  so  various  the  jarring  interests  to  be 
reconciled.  To  the  business  left  him  by  his  father, 
he  added  that  of  a  banker,  which  engaged  him  in 
a  variety  of  money  transactions,  for  which  at  that 
time  it  was  difficult  to  find  an  agent.  In  this 
capacity  he  received  dividends,  purchased  stock,  and 
furnished  letters  of  credit  to  such  members  of  the 
County,  Town,  and  University,  who  were  desirous 
of  not  running  the  risk  of  losing  their  guineas  on 
their  way  to  London  by  an  encounter  with  high- 
waymen and  pickpockets,  whom  they  were  sure  to 
meet  if  they  approached  town  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.  These  accommodations,  liberally  and  cheer- 
fully granted  to  all  applicants,  without  distinction  of 
party,  made  him  very  popular.  The  circulation  of 
his  notes  was  for  some  time  very  confined,  for  even 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  at  that  period 
received  with  distrust  by  the  gentry  of  the  county, 
and  positively  refused  by  farmers,  who  never  thought 
of  paying  their  rent  except  in  gold.     In  1783,  Mt. 
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Mortlock  was  appointed  Eeceiver-general ;  he  re- 
signed the  following  year  (on  becoming  M.P.  for 
the  borough),  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Francis. 

The  borough  of  Cambridge  had  been  for  many 
years  represented  by  some  of  the  county  gentlemen, 
who  resided  in  the  vicinity,  and  who  could  not 
conceal  their  indignation  when  they  found  Mr.  Mort- 
lock  firmly  seated  for  the  borough,  with  an  influence 
increasing  so  fast  that  it  was  evident  he  would 
soon  have  the  power  of  choosing  his  colleague. 
This  annoyance  was  considerably  increased  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Francis  to  the  Eeceiver-general- 
ship,  and  they  remonstrated  so  strongly  with  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  give 
way.  The  office  of  Eeceiver-general  (though  strictly 
an  annual  appointment)  had  until  this  period  been 
considered  an  office  for  life.  The  following  year  Mr. 
Christopher  Pemberton  was  appointed,  and  the  office 
was  held  by  him  and  his  son,  until  it  was  abolished 
by  a  reformed  parliament. 

The  other  candidates  for  the  Bedellship  were 
Thomas  Emly,  a  Fellow  of  King's,  M.A.  in  1783, 
and  a  Licentiate  in  Medicine ;  Mr.  Lamb,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's,  who  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1786  ; 
and  Mr.  Eamonson,  Fellow  of  Catherine  Hall,  M.A. 
in  1775,  who  had  unsuccessfully  opposed  Mr.  Mathew 

VOL.  I.  K 
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for  the  same  office  in  that  year.  The  election  was 
fixed  for  the  13th  of  October,  the  nomination  neces- 
sarily taking  place  the  morning  before.  Mr.  Eamon- 
son  and  myself  were  nominated.  Railroads  and 
electric  telegraphs  were  at  that  time  not  even 
dreamed  of,  and  elections  where  a  nomination  took 
place  were  determined  (as  the  founders  of  our 
statutes  probably  intended)  by  the  votes  of  the 
resident  members,  and  those  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  University. 

I  had  met  with  great  encouragement  in  my 
canvass.  The  Johnians  promised  me  their  support, 
provided  their  own  man  was  not  nominated;  the 
men  of  Trinity  were  (with  few  exceptions)  against 
me,  as  Eamonson  had  taken  his  degree  at  that 
college.  At  Emanuel  I  had  the  votes  of  all  the 
Fellows ;  and  the  Master  fixed  the  audit  the  day 
before  the  election,  that  the  Fellows  might  not  have 
the  trouble  of  a  second  journey.  The  Provost  and 
Fellows  of  King's  were  all  with  me  ;  for  their  support 
I  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Barnes,  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
The  members  of  my  own  college  came  up  at  the 
request  of  the  Master  and  Tutors.  I  was  elected  by 
a  majority  of  two  to  one,  the  numbers  being  112 
to  56.  Many  were  the  offers  to  pair  off  in  my 
favour,  and  my  opponent  had  a  great  number  who 
offered  to  support  him  in  the  same  manner.     We 
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came,  however,  to  a  miTtual  agreement  not  to  allow 
pairs  on  either  side.  I  was  then  a  novice  in  election 
matters  ;  but  I  thought  that  when  a  pair  took  place, 
there  was  not  nnfrequently  some  trickery  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  sometimes  on  both.  Subsequent  ex- 
perience has  fully  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  I  then  formed. 

I  went  the  morning  after  my  election  to  the  rooms 
of  my  excellent  friend  and  colleague,  William 
Mathew  (Senior  Fellow  and  Bursar  of  Jesus  College), 
to  ask  him  to  instruct  me  in  the  duties  of  my  office. 
"  They  lie  in  small  compass,"  said  he,  "  and  are  soon 
learned.  The  art  of  carving  we  are  required  to 
understand  well,  being  so  constantly  called  upon  to 
practise  it.  No  man  breathing  is  better  skilled  in 
this  department  than  Beverley.  He  knows  the  best 
cuts  in  a  joint,  but  cannot  bear  to  send  them  all 
away;  he  therefore  manages  to  be  disputing  with 
one  or  another  during  dinner-time,  and  as  nothing 
puts  him  out  of  countenance,  he  laughs  at  all  remarks, 
and  puts  the  best  slices  on  his  own  plate.  He  stood 
a  little  in  awe  of  Bawes,  but  now  that  he  is  no 
more,  he  will  help  about  half-a-dozen  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  then  put  the  knife  into  your  hands 
or  mine." 

Mathew  then  proceeded  to  state  what  he  considered 
the  most  important  part  of  our  duty,  viz.  punctuality. 
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"  The  Statutes  of  the  University,"  he  said,  "enjoin 
the  Respondent  to  dispute  from  the  first  to  the  third 
hour.  The  authorities  consider  the  statutes  to  be 
complied  with,  provided  the  Disputant  is  in  the  box 
before  the  clock  strikes  two,  and  does  not  leave  until 
after  it  strikes  three.  By  the  statutes,"  he  added, 
"  a  person  preaching  ad  clerum,  must  preach  a  nond 
usque  ad  undecwiam  horam.  In  point  of  practice, 
the  statute  is  considered  to  be  complied  with  if  the 
Preacher  be  in  the  Vestry  before  the  clock  has  ac- 
tually struck  ten.  In  the  same  way,  a  Congregation 
fixed  for  eleven  o'clock  is  considered  to  begin  at  ten, 
at  which  hour  the  Congregation  bell  begins.  There 
are  other  points  of  practice,"  he  added,  "  which  are 
soon  learned," — and,  I  very  shortly  discovered,  were 
as  soon  forgotten.  As  most  of  these  were  founded 
on  a  violation  of  the  statutes^  I  inserted  them  in  a 
memorandum-book,  and  Mathew  permitted  me  to 
copy  from  his  book  remarks  he  had  previously  made. 
When  I  called  upon  Dr.  Pennington  to  thank  him 
for  the  assistance  he  had  given  me,  he  asked  if  I  had 
made  myself  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  my  office. 
I  told  him  that  my  colleague,  Mathew,  had  promised 
me  assistance,  and  I  hoped  with  that  and  my  own 
observation  to  be  soon  acquainted  with  everything 
that  was  required.  "  Your  duties,"  he  said,  *'  are 
threefold:  attendance  on  the  Vice-Chancellor,  attend- 
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ance  on  tlie  University,  and  '  Otmm:^  this  he  ex- 
plained by  informing  me,  that  one  week  in  three 
I  should  have  no  duties  at  all.  Agreeable  as  this 
information  was  to  a  man  naturally  indolent,  I  did 
not  avail  myself  of  it,  and  although  residing  in  the 
country,  I  made  a  point  of  being  present  on  all  occa- 
sions, that  I  might  not  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge 
of  living  away  from  the  University.  I  was  never 
absent  unless  unavoidably  prevented  from  attending. 

By  the  death  of  Dawes,  Beverley  had  become 
Senior  Bedell.  He  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  at 
Christ's  College  in  1767;  his  name  is  not  to  be  found 
on  either  Tripos;  and  if  his  own  account  of  himself 
is  to  be  believed,  (and  perhaps  in  this  instance  his 
word  may  be  taken,)  he  was  one  of  the  most  profligate 
men  in  the  University.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wine- 
merchant  at  Norwich,  and  used  to  relate,  with  great 
glee,  the  mode  in  which  he  disposed  of  a  pipe  of  port 
for  his  father,  by  persuading  him  that  he  was  so 
popular  amongst  the  Undergraduates,  that  he  could 
dispose  of  a  pipe  amongst  his  own  friends  without 
the  least  difficulty.  Whether  he  succeeded  in  selling 
the  wine,  I  know  not;  but  he  never  failed  to  add, 
that  he  took  effectual  care  that  none  of  the  money 
should  ever  reach  his  father. 

When  Beverley  first  became  a  candidate  for  the 
bedellship,  he  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Kichard  Hey  of 
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Magdalene  College,  a  man  of  high  character  and 
reputation ;  he  had  been  third  Wrangler  and  Senior 
Medallist  in  1768.  Beverley  succeeded  through  the 
influence  of  Lord  Sandwich,  who  had  made  himself 
very  popular  in  the  county  and  in  the  University, 
by  giving  a  series  of  splendid  entertainments  at 
Christmas  whilst  at  Hinchinbrook  Castle. 

Beverley  married  early,  and  had  a  numerous 
family;  he  lived  in  a  most  extravagant  manner,  and 
was  always  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  To  extricate 
himself  from  them  he  had  a  variety  of  expedients  ; 
he  would  dispose  of  musical  instruments  and  choice 
flowers  (of  which  he  really  had  a  fine  collection)  at 
a  very  high  price,  by  means  of  a  lottery ,  to  obtain 
subscriptions  for  which  he  and  his  friends  canvassed 
the  members  of  the  University.  Beverley  would 
often  boast  of  his  great  intimacy  with  the  "  Heads 
of  Houses,"  of  which  he  used  to  give  the  following 
proof,  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  he 
had  borrowed  money  of  them  all,  in  sums  varying 
from  ten  guineas  to  a  hundred ;  and  as  they  well 
knew  he  could  never  repay  them,  the  lending  him* 
money  was  a  proof  of  their  personal  regard  for  him. 
Upon  one  occasion,  he  evaded  the  just  demands  of 
a  poor  butcher  by  pleading  the  statute  of  limitation. 
The  public  were  so  fully  satisfied  of  the  justice  of 
the  demand,  that  a  subscription  was  raised  for  the 
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claimant;  and  Dr.  Glyn,  who  told  me  the  story,  added, 
"  I  have  never  spoken  to  the  scoundrel  since." 

When  I  became  a  candidate  for  my  present  office, 
he  voluntarily  offered  to  support  me  by  his  vote  and 
interest,  professing  a  very  great  respect  for  my  father 
and  grandfather.  A  few  days  after  my  election  he 
informed  me  that  there  were  certain  sums  of  money 
(for  hearing  the  Masters  of  Arts  read  Greek,  &c.) 
which  were  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Bedells, 
but  which  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  Senior  Bedell 
to  collect.  He  said,  with  apparent  frankness,  "  I  tell 
you  honestly,  that  I  am  not  to  be  trusted  with  money ; 
now  I  will  propose  that  our  colleague,  Mathew,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  amiable  of  men, 
should  receive  these  fees."  To  this  I  most  readily 
assented,  as  there  was  but  one  opinion  respecting  the 
merits  of  Mathew.  Four  or  five  years  elapsed  with- 
out a  word  being  said  respecting  these  receipts.  I 
mentioned  to  Mathew  my  intention  of  marrying, 
when  he  said  to  me,  "  Has  Beverley  paid  you  any 
money  on  account  of  the  fees  he  has  received?"  I 
answered  in  the  negative,  and  related  the  conversa- 
tion which  had  taken  place  between  Beverley  and 
myself  on  the  subject.  He  replied,  "  'Tis  exactly  as 
I  apprehended,  and  I  take  shame  to  myself  for  not 
having  mentioned  it  to  you  sooner.  For  my  own 
part,  being  an  old  Bachelor,  and  a  Fellow  of  a  college. 
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the  loss  is  of  little  consequence ;  but  I  ought  to  have 
put  you  on  your  guard,  and  have  told  you  that 
Beverley  never  refunds."  In  consequence  of  this 
conversation,  I  called  upon  Beverley  for  an  account 
of  the  sums  received  by  him.  He  repeatedly  pro- 
mised to  send  it  to  me ;  he  never  did  so.  Mathew 
and  I  made  out  the  best  account  we  could  from  the 
Begistrary's  books:  he  owed  me  between  seventy  and 
eighty  pounds.  Those  who  knew  Beverley  will  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  never  received  one  shilling 
of  this  sum. 

The  death  of  Mathew,  which  took  place  a  few 
years  after  I  came  into  office,  was  a  very  unfortunate 
circumstance  for  the  University,  and  to  me  the  loss 
was  irreparable.  The  few  Heads  who  had  usually 
been  considered  the  expounders  of  our  statutes,  and 
who,  whenever  a  difficulty  arose,  were  applied  to  for 
a  solution,  were  either  dead  or  too  infirm  to  attend 
Congregations.  Beverley,  as  Senior  Bedell,  was 
always  at  hand  to  answer  questions;  and  whenever  I 
ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  incorrect- 
ness of  our  proceedings,  would  answer  me  in  the 
most  abrupt  manner,  saying,  "  How  is  it  possible  you 
should  know  anything  about  it,  when  you  are  only 
just  elected?"  Equally  disgusted  with  his  ignorance 
and  his  arrogance,  I  suffered  the  proceedings  to  go 
on  without  further  interruption ;  and  it  not  unfre- 
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quently  happened,  at  the  close  of  a  Congregation,  for 
Borlase  (the  Registrar^)  to  remark  to  me,  "  I  presume 
you  are  aware,  everything  that  has  been  clone  this 
morning  is  unstatutable."  To  this  remark  it  was 
impossible  not  to  assent.  Beverley's  popularity 
amongst  the  Heads  was  increased  by  his  conduct 
respecting  Frend's  trial,  where  he  acted  as,  and 
received  the  emoluments  of,  a  Proctor  of  the  Court ; 
and  he  persuaded  many  that  had  it  not  been  for  his 
strenuous  exertions,  and  superior  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  forms  of  proceeding,  the  ends  of  justice  would 
have  been  defeated,  and  Frend  obtained  a  triumph. 
But  what,  perhaps,  rendered  Beverley  more  especially 
popular,  was  the  reputation  he  possessed  of  being  a 
great  favourite  with  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  had  appointed  him  Commissioner  and  Comptroller 
of  an  office  in  Greenwich  Hospital. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays,  his  Lordship  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  a  series  of  splendid  entertain- 
ments at  Hinchinbrook  Castle,  where  Beverley  was 
supposed  to  be  master  of  the  revels.  He  possessed 
considerable  musical  talents,  and  played  on  the  double- 
bass,  an  instrument  on  which,  at  that  time,  there 
were  but  few  professors.  At  the  concerts  given  on 
these  occasions,  the  musical  talents  of  Joah  Bates, 
then  a  scholar  at  King's,  and  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated  conductor   of  the   concerts   in   Westminster 
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Ablbey  in  commemoration  of  Handel,  first  became 
known. 

Beverley  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was 
always  consulted  by  Lord  Sandwich,  as  to  what 
members  of  the  University  should  be  invited  to  those 
parties,  at  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day  were  to  be 
present;  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  hinted  very 
broadly  that  there  was  a  way  to  obtain  his  recom- 
mendation. In  a  subsequent  dispute  between  him 
and  Harwood  about  money  matters,  Beverley  asserted 
that  twenty  guineas,  which  he  acknowledged  to  have 
received  from  Harwood,  was  not  lent,  but  given  as 
a  gratuity  for  procuring  him  invitations  to  Hinchin- 
brook.  It  was  well  known  that  Beverley  was  always 
in  difficulties,  and  that  he  never  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  money  from  any  available  source. 
He  had  taken  repeated  advantage  of  Dr.  Jowett's 
enthusiasm  for  music,  by  borrowing  sums  of  money 
which  he  never  repaid.  The  Doctor  at  last,  when 
much  pressed  for  the  further  loan  of  ten  guineas, 
refused  to  lend  it  unless  the  double-bass  was  pledged 
as  security.  This  was  agreed,  to,  and  Beverley  was 
allowed  the  use  of  it  at  musical  entertainments,  the 
Doctor's  servants  being  in  attendance  to  carry  it  back 
to  Trinity  Hall,  at  the  termination  of  the  concert. 

Notwithstanding   Beverley's    character   being   so 
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well  known,  it  was  quite  clear  that  for  many  years 
he  carried  on  the  business  of  the  University  in  the 
Senate-house,  in  perfect  contempt  of  the  statutes  and 
of  its  approved  usages.  The  case  I  am  ahout  to 
mention  was  one  of  very  common  occurrence.  After 
having  received  the  Graces  from  the  yice-Chancellor, 
he  gave  them  to  me  to  take  to  the  Lower  House ; 
when  they  had  been  read,  I  carried  them  back  to 
him,  and  he  sometimes  discovered  that  not  one-half 
of  them  had  been  delivered  to  me,  but  were  left  in 
his  coat  pocket.  This  mistake  was  sometimes  not 
discovered  until  the  afternoon  Congregation,  but  he 
proceeded  with  the  business  as  if  everything  had 
been  correctly  done  in  the  morning.  Although  my 
office  in  the  Senate-house  was  thus  made  merely 
ministerial,  I  failed  not  to  note  down  the  number  of 
voters  on  any  material  question,  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  its  concession  or  rejection.  I  also  kept 
an  account  of  the  decisions  of  the  Heads  on  any  dis- 
puted point, — a  case  which  very  rarely  occurred,  as, 
when  a  difficulty  presented  itself,  Beverley  stepped 
forward  with  his  usual  effrontery,  and  said  he  well 
remembered  how  it  had  been  decided  on  a  similar 
occasion.  My  notes  became  much  swelled  by  rumours 
oijohhing  amongst  the  higher  powers,  which,  although 
sometimes  defeated,  were  generally  so  skilfully  con- 
ducted, that  they  more  frequently  succeeded.     I  had 
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collected  sufficient  materials  for  publisliing  a  pretty 
large  volume,  but  was  about  that  time  attacked  by  a 
sudden  and  dangerous  illness,  which  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  more  serious  reflection  than  I  had  before 
accustomed  myself  to.  At  that  period  many  persons 
were  living  whose  reputation  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  publication  of  my 
anecdotes.  I  began  to  reflect  whether  I  had  exercised 
due  care  in  selecting  them ;  I  was  also  apprehensive 
that  I  might  have  inserted  some  things  (which  I 
believed  at  the  time  to  be  facts)  upon  questionable 
authority.  I  had  no  friend  near  me  on  whose  judg- 
ment I  could  sufficiently  rely,  who,  after  having 
examined  them,  would  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in 
admitting  or  rejecting.  I  feared  that  these  papers 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  bookseller  whose 
only  object  would  be  gain,  to  obtain  which,  he  would 
not  scruple  to  whitewash  men  whose  characters  ought 
to  have  been  drawn  in  the  darkest  colours,  or  to  speak 
in  extremely  harsh  terms  of  others,  on  whose  eccen- 
tricities I  wished  to  pass  only  a  slight  censure.  Too 
ill  to  admit  of  delay,  I  decided  on  committing  all  my 
papers  to  the  flames,  nor  did  I  for  forty  years  subse- 
quently regret  the  step  I  had  taken. 

During  the  first  year  of  my  bedellship,  a  B.A.  of 
St.  John's  (I  think  his  name  was  Gardiner)  called  on 
me,  and  said  he  thought  it  right  to  inform  me  of  his 
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intention  to  be  a  candidate  for  my  office,  wliicli  lie 
understood  would  be  vacant  tbe  lOtli  of  the  following 
October.  On  my  asking  for  an  explanation,  he 
informed  me  that  several  Fellows  of  his  college  had 
told  him  that  the  election  of  Esquire  Bedell  was 
annual ;  that  there  was  always  a  resignation  on 
the  10th  of  October,  and  it  was  their  intention  to 
oppose  my  re-election ;  and  that  he  would  have  a 
very  good  chance  of  being  elected  into  the  vacant 
ojQ&ce.  I  saw  at  once  that  his  informants  had  mis- 
understood, or  had  never  read  the  statute  applicable 
to  the  election  of  Esquire  Bedell.  I  thanked  him 
for  his  communication,  and  told  him,  in  case  I  was 
turned  out,  I  should  be  happy  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  man  who  had  behaved  so  courteously  towards 
me.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  nothing 
beside  the  usual  proceedings  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  October. 

Among  my  acquaintance  in  my  own  college  was 
Basil  Montagu.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  by  Miss  Raey,  who  was  celebrated  for 
her  extraordinary  vocal  powers  and  personal  beauty ; 
she  lived  many  years  with  his  Lordship,  by  whom 
she  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest, 
through  his  Lordship's  influence  at  the  Admiralty, 
(of  which  he  was  for  many  years  First  Commis- 
sioner,) found  himself  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  the 
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captain  of  a  seventy-four.  My  friend  Basil  had  l)een 
educated  at  the  Charter-house,  and  came  to  Christ's 
in  1786 ;  he  had,  in  addition  to  his  Charter-house 
exhibition,  one  of  the  Tancred  studentships  in 
divinity.  The  tragical  death  of  Miss  Eaey  will  still 
be  in  the  memory  of  many  persons;  she  was  shot 
(during  the  childhood  of  her  family)  as  she  was 
stepping  into  a  carriage,  when  returning  from  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  The  person  who  committed  this 
rash  act  was  the  Rev.  James  Hackman,  Rector  of 
Wiverton,  in  Norfolk.  He  was  awaiting  her  exit 
from  the  theatre  with  two  loaded  pistols ;  his  aim 
proved  immediately  fatal.  He  discharged  the  other 
upon  his  own  person,  but  the  wound  was  not  mortal ; 
he  was  immediately  secured  and  committed  to  New- 
gate, and  afterwards  executed.  Mr.  Hackman  had 
formerly  been  an  officer  in  the  68th  regiment,  and 
being  at  Huntingdon  on  a  recruiting  party,  was  fre- 
quently invited  to  dine  at  the  table  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
at  Hinchinbrook  Castle.  He  had  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  Miss  Raey,  with  whom  he  became  despe- 
rately enamoured ;  a  correspondence  commenced,  and 
from  the  letters  which  were  subsequently  published, 
it  appeared  their  affection  was  mutual.  Mr.  Hackman, 
finding  he  had  no  chance  of  promotion  in  the  army 
for  many  years,  and  being  desirous  of  improving  his 
condition,   in   order   that   he   might  be  enabled  to 
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many  Miss  Eaey,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  Church. 
As  soon  as  he  obtained  preferment,  he  urged  her  to 
become  his  wife — a  hope,  it  appears,  she  had  long 
allowed  him  to  entertain,  provided  she  found  herself 
equal  to  part  with  her  children.  When  the  time 
arrived  for  her  decision,  she  refused  to  leave  Lord 
Sandwich.  Maddened  by  her  rejection,  he  deter- 
mined on  mutual  destruction.  Soon  after  this  occur- 
rence, a  pamphlet  was  published  by  Dr.  Herbert 
Croft,  entitled  "  Love  and  Madness." 

My  friend  Basil  Montagu  was,  during  his  college 
career,  the  same  eccentric  being  he  showed  himself 
in  after  life,  although  his  peculiarities  were  of  a  very 
different  kind.  No  one  would  then  have  imagined 
he  would  ever  be  the  author  of  a  work  "  Against  the 
use  of  Fermented  Liquors,"  although  he  would  occa- 
sionally, at  that  time,  drink  only  water  for  two  or 
three  successive  weeks  ;  but  he  would  afterwards  adopt 
a  totally  different  system,  and  give  a  succession  of 
splendid  entertainments  to  his  University  acquaint- 
ance, who  were  invited  to  meet  many  of  those  friends 
who  were  visiting  at  Hinchinbrook  Castle,  amongst 
whom  were  some  of  the  first  amateur  singers  in  the 
kingdom.  Montagu's  entertainments  used  to  continue 
several  days,  until  wine  and  credit  were  exhausted ; 
he  had  then  a  studious  fit  for  many  weeks,  during 
which  time  he  rarely  stirred  beyond  the  college  gates. 
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When  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  bedellship,  he 
espoused  my  cause  with  his  characteristic  zeal ;  and 
was  so  urgent  in  his  application  to  an  old  school- 
fellow in  Lincolnshire,  that  he  absolutely  came  up 
to  vote,  although  Montagu  had  neither  stated  the 
name  of  his  friend,  nor  the  office  for  which  he  was 
a  candidate.  I  was  at  Montagu's  rooms  when  Tuting 
(the  person  alluded  to)  arrived ;  he  was  not  aware  of 
my  being  the  Candidate,  and  I  was  amused  by  the 
production  of  Montagu's  letter,  wherein  he  stated 
that  some  one  (whose  name  was  perfectly  illegible) 
was  dead,  and  that  a  friend  of  his  was  a  candidate. 
I  could  not  but  express  my  admiration  of  that  friend- 
ship which  had  induced  him  to  undertake  so  long  a 
journey  to  vote  for  a  man  whose  name  he  had  never 
heard,  and  whose  qualifications  for  the  unknown 
office  he  had  taken  for  granted.  I  well  remember 
that  as  soon  as  my  election  was  over,  Montagu  and 
his  friend  started  off  on  foot,  carrying  a  Stilton 
cheese,  which  they  agreed  to  take  in  turn,  to  proceed 
to  Huntingdon  to  meet  the  Lincoln  coach. 

Amongst  many  extraordinary  schemes  which  for 
a  time  absorbed  the  attention  of  my  friend  Montagu, 
was  one  to  relieve  Beverley  from  his  difficulties,  by 
paying  off  his  debts.  The  first  step  he  took  was  to 
ascertain,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  the  number  of  cre- 
ditors, and  the  amount  owed  to  each.      lie  first  went 
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to  his  father,  who  agreed  to  give  up  2001.  which 
Beverly  had  from  time  to  time  borrowed  of  him ;  he 
then  visited  in  turn  his  other  creditors,  amongst 
whom  were  nearly  all  the  Heads  of  Houses.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  they  agreed  to  waive  their 
claims.  In  this  manner  he  succeeded  in  wiping  off 
about  1,5001.  With  the  tradesmen  of  the  town  he 
had  more  difficulty;  Beverley  was  with  them  very 
unpopular,  and  had  on  every  occasion,  when  they 
applied  for  the  sums  due,  treated  them  with  great 
insolence.  Montagu  represented  that  the  expense  of 
an  action,  though  successful,  would  be  considerable ; 
that  the  University  would  be  displeased  at  this  treat- 
ment of  one  of  their  officers ;  that  the  uncertainty  of 
the  law  was  proverbial,  &c.  &c. :  the  result  was  that 
they  all  agreed  to  take  a  very  small  composition. 

But  Montagu's  benevolence  did  not  stop  here ;  he 
obtained  promises  from  many  persons  to  contribute, 
in  order  to  relieve  Beverley  altogether  from  his  diffi- 
culties. Having  accomplished  all  this,  he  invited 
Beverley  to  drink  tea  with  him,  and  read  him  a  very 
long  and  a  very  impressive  lecture  upon  his  extrava- 
gance and  profligacy.  Beverley  professed  to  be,  and 
probably  was,  really  affected  by  the  severity  of  his 
reproof;  he  actually  shed  tears  as  he  confessed  the 
justice  of  his  remarks.  Montagu  then  dismissed  him, 
without  giving  a  hint  of  his  future  intentions,  think- 

VOL.  I.  L 
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ing  he  might  be  the  better  for  a  night's  reflection  on 
his  situation.  Immediately  on  Beverley  quitting 
him,  he  called  on  me,  told  me  all  that  had  passed, 
and  expressed  his  belief  that  Beverley  would  become 
quite  an  altered  man.  After  a  time  it  occurred  to 
him  that  Beverley,  whose  spirits  were  very  buoyant, 
was,  when  he  left  him,  more  depressed  than  he  ima- 
gined he  possibly  could  be.  He  began  to  be  appre- 
hensive that  in  a  fit  of  despondency  he  might  destroy 
himself;  he  therefore  resolved  to  communicate  to  him 
that  very  night  the  good  fortune  that  was  in  store 
for  him,  and  asked  me  to  accompany  him  for  that 
purpose.  Beverley  lived  in  a  yard  in  Bridge-street. 
Before  we  reached  his  house,  we  perceived  that  the 
bay-window  of  his  usual  sitting-room  was  highly 
lighted;  as  we  drew  nearer,  we  heard  music,  and 
several  voices  performing  what  could  not  possibly  be 
mistaken  for  a  dirge.  We  mounted  some  pieces  of 
timber  to  look  in  at  the  window,  when  we  saw  in  the 
centre  of  a  table  a  bowl,  round  which  were  seated 
Beverley  and  his  friends,  whom  he  had  picked  up  in 
his  way  home.  The  fact  was,  he  was  thoroughly 
wretched  when  he  left  Christ's  College ;  he  was  well 
aware  (from  long  experience)  that  punch  and  music 
were  the  most  effectual  means  ''  to  drive  dull  care 
away ;"  he  had  no  difficulty  in  gathering  together  a 
few  companions,  and  he  also  managed  (a  much  more 
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difficult  task)  to  obtain  credit  for  a  few  bottles  of 
spirits.  After  this  exhibition,  Montagu  troubled 
himself  no  further  about  setting  Beverley  free  from 
his  debts. 

Another  officer  of  the  University  destroyed  himself 
during  this  year.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Reeve,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Caius  College,  was  Senior  Proctor.  He 
disappeared  on  Commencement  Tuesday,  (July  1st,) 
after  the  business  of  the  day  was  over.  Nothing 
was  heard  of  him  till  the  9th  of  the  following- 
November,  when  his  body  was  discovered  sus- 
pended from  a  bottle-rack,  in  a  lumber-room  over 
the  Hall  (of  which  he  always  kept  the  key)  ;  it 
was  supposed  he  had  previously  attempted  to 
drown  himself,  as  when  last  seen  his  clothes  were 
dripping,  as  if  he  had  but  just  come  out  of  the 
•water.  In  this  case,  (unlike  that  of  Mr.  Dawes,) 
the  cause  of  his  committing  suicide  was  but  too 
obvious.  He  had  been  for  some  years  engaged  to  a 
young  lady,  who,  with  her  mother  and  sister,  had  at 
his  suggestion  taken  a  house  at  Cambridge ;  it  ap- 
■peared  that  he  had  spent  the  whole  of  their  property, 
^together  with  the  sums  he  had  received  as  Proctor. 
Sis  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Francis  Wollaston,  was 
•called  on  to  pay  the  latter  sum  to  the  University 
■officers  and  to  the  chest,  in  consequence  of  a  joint 
l)ond  of  Proctor  and  Moderator,  which  it  was  usual 
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to  give  to  the  University.  A  Grace  was  brought 
in  for  repaying  Wollaston,  and  requiring  the  bond 
in  future  to  be  given  by  the  college  which  nominated 
the  Proctor. 

In  November  of  this  year,  Parkinson  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Kectory  of  Kegworth,  in  Leicestershire; 
he  was  soon  after  made  Chancellor  of  Chester.  He 
died  at  aU  advanced  age,  beloved  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  the  ceremony  of  pro- 
claiming Stom-bridge  Fair  took  place.  At  11  A.M., 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  with  the  Bedells  and  Kegistrary, 
the  Commissary,  the  Proctors,  and  the  Taxors,  at- 
tended in  the  Senate-house,  where  a  plentiful  supply 
of  mulled  wine  and  sherry,  in  black  bottles,  with  a 
great  variety  of  cakes,  awaited  their  arrival.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  company  partook  of  these  things 
as  heartily  as  if  they  had  come  without  their  break- 
fasts, or  were  apprehensive  of  going  without  their 
dinners.  This  important  business  ended,  the  parties 
proceeded  to  the  Fair,  in  carriages  provided  for  the 
occasion.  The  proclamation  was  read  by  the  Ke- 
gistrary in  the  carriage  with  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  repeated  by  the  Yeoman  Bedell  on  horseback, 
in  three  different  places.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
ceremony,  the  cai-riagcs  drew  up  to  the  Tiled  Booth 
{which  is  still  standing),  where  the  company  alighted 
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for  the  dispatch  of  business — and  of  oysters ;  and 
passing  through  an  upper  room,  which  was  crowded 
by  a  motley  assemblage  of  customers,  most  of  whom 
had  been  there  from  an  early  hour,  they  at  length 
arrived  at  what  was  called  "  The  University  Dining 
Room."  This  consisted  of  a  slip  of  a  room,  separated 
from  the  other  part  by  a  wooden  partition,  made  of 
the  rudest  materials,  which  was  about  six  feet  and 
a  half  high,  with  two  doors  in  it.  Close  to  the  end 
wall  was  a  narrow  bench ;  next  that,  the  table, 
formed  from  rough  materials,  and  supported  by 
tressels  and  casks ;  on  this  table  (which  had  no  cloth 
of  any  kind)  were  placed  several  barrels  of  oysters, 
with  ale  and  bottled  porter  in  great  profusion.  At 
this  repast  we  were  joined  by  numbers  of  Masters  of 
Arts,  who  had  formed  no  part  of  the  procession,  but 
who  had  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  eating 
oysters.  This  was  a  very  serious  part  of  the  day's 
proceedings,  and  occupied  a  long  time.  We  then  left 
the  dining -room  ^  that  the  waiters  might  remove  the 
shells  and  cover  the  boards  with  a  cloth,  in  prepara- 
tion for  dinner.  That  part  of  the  room  not  appro- 
priated to  the  University  was  by  this  time  crowded 
almost  to  suffocation,  and  we  had  some  trouble  in 
getting  to  the  open  air.  We  took  two  or  three  turns 
in  Garlick-row,  and  then  returned  to  the  Tiled 
Booth;  but  to  reach  the  dining-room  was   a  very 
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arduous  task.     In  vain  did  the  Marshal,  the  Yeoman 
Bedell,    the  Proctors'  and  Taxors'  men,  attempt  to 
form  a  lane  through  which  we  might  pass  without 
obstruction  ;   in  vain  did  the  landlord  of  the   Tiled 
Booth  shout  out,  "  Make  way  for  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  the  University !  "     Not  a  man  made  an  attempt 
to  stir;  for  with  the   peasantry   (who   on   this   day 
formed  the  majority  of  the  company  assembled)  the 
University  was  highly  unpopular;  they  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  difficulties  we  had  to  encounter.     Nor  was 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  for  they  had  heard  it  solemnly 
proclaimed  that  every  man  would  be  punished  who 
sold   beer   in   any  other   mug  than   such   as   were 
allowed  by  the  University ;   and  as  the  mugs  out 
of  which  they  were  then  drinking  were  shamefully 
under  the   standard   measure,   they   suspected  that 
the  dinner,  of  which  we  were  about  to  partake,  was 
paid   for   with   their   money.      Of  these  suspicions 
the   publicans   took   no   means   to   disabuse    them; 
indeed,  many  of  those  who  sold   beer  actually   Re- 
lieved that  the  money  they  paid  at  the  Commissary's 
Court  was   for   a  permission  to  sell  short  measure. 
At  length,  by   a  perseverance  worthy   of  a   better 
cause,  we  reached  the  dining-room.     The  cloth  had 
been  laid,  and  the  dinner  served  up  as  soon  as  we 
had  quitted  it ;  and  as  covers  were  unknown  at  the 
Tiled  Booth,   the  joints  would  have   been  cold,  if 
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anything  could  have  been  cold  in  a  climate  intolerable 
even  to  a  native  of  the  tropics.  The  scene  which 
presented  itself  on  entering  the  room  I  can  describe 
most  accurately,  for  the  dishes  and  their  arrangement 
never  varied.  Before  the  yice-Chancellor  was  placed 
a  large  dish  of  herrings ;  then  followed  in  order  a 
neck  of  pork  roasted,  an  enormous  plum-pudding, 
a  leg  of  pork  boiled,  a  pease-pudding,  a  goose,  a 
huge  apple-pie,  and  a  round  of  beef  in  the  centre. 
On  the  other  half  of  the  table,  the  same  dishes  were 
placed  in  similar  order  (the  herrings  before  the 
Senior  Proctor,  who  sat  at  the  bottom).  From  thirty 
to  forty  persons  dined  there  ;  and  although  the  wine 
was  execrable,  a  number  of  toasts  were  given,  and 
mirth  and  good  humour  prevailed,  to  such  an  extent 
as  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  at  more  modern  and 
more  refined  entertainments.  At  about  half-past  six 
the  dinner  party  broke  up,  and,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  adjourned  to  the  theatre.  Previously  to 
this,  however,  a  day  (usually  the  24th)  was  fixed 
for  holding  the  Commissary's  Court,  and  for  repeat- 
ing the  oyster-eating  and  dining  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. 

The  Corporation  proclaimed  the   fair,*   and   had 

*  In  1790,  the  procession  of  the  Corporation  was  discon- 
tinued, and  the  fair  was  proclaimed  by  the  Mayor,  Baihffs,  and 
Town  Clerk  only. 
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their  dinner  also ;  but  it  possessed  this  advantage 
over  ours,  that  it  was  given  at  a  private  house,  where 
they  were  served  with  an  abundance  of  venison  and 
game,  which  at  that  time  (as  they  could  not  be 
purchased)  were  considered  great  luxuries. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  it  seems  to  me  quite  un- 
accountable that  Fellows  of  college,  in  the  humblest 
of  whose  halls  a  clean  and  comfortable  repast  was 
provided,  should  sit  down  a  second  time  at  such  a 
table  as  I  have  described. 

In  the  year  1803,  a  cousin  of  mine  (a  Fellow  of 
King's)  was  Senior  Proctor,  and  resolved,  with  the 
consent  of  his  colleague,  to  transfer  the  dinner  from 
the  Tiled  Booth  at  the  fair  to  the  Rose  Tavern  at 
Cambridge.  He  took  care  that  the  Commissary's 
Court  should  be  held  at  the  accustomed  place,  and 
made  ample  provision  for  the  lovers  of  ale  and 
oysters;  he  also  gave  a  fortnight's  notice  of  his 
intentions,  and  sent  a  courteous  note  to  each  of  the 
officials,  containing  an  invitation  to  dinner.  The 
Commissary  (Dr.  Fisher)  returned  an  angry  and 
elaborate  answer,  in  which  the  right  of  the  Proctor 
to  alter  the  place  of  dining  was  called  in  question, 
and  he  was  accused  of  violating  the  "  Consuetudines 
approbatas,"  which  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  &c.  &c. ! 

The  Commissary  gave  the  dinner  as  usual  at  the 
Tiled  Boothj  at  his  own  expense,  brought  old  mem- 
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Tbers  of  the  University  from  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  to  dine  with  him,  and  by  a  personal  canvass 
prevailed  on  most  of  the  officials  to  be  of  his  party. 
He  had  a  complete  triumph,  and  sat  at  the  head 
of  a  crowded  table,  whilst  the  Proctor  conld  muster 
no  more  than  eight  or  ten  to  sanction  his  bold 
innovation.  Subsequent  Proctors  and  Taxors  were 
well  pleased  to  get  rid  of  the  expense,  and  gave  up 
the  dinner  at  the  Eose,  and  the  Commissary  after 
a  time  discontinued  the  dinner  at  the  Tiled  Booth, 
The  Commissary's  Court  is  still  held,  but  the  re- 
ceipts are  very  trifling ;  and  oysters  and  ale  are  still 
provided  for  those  who  choose  to  partake  of  them. 

Stourbridge  Fair  was,  at  the  time  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of,  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  various  trades  that  were  carried  on 
there,  but  as  furnishing  sights  and  scenes  rarely  to 
be  met  with  out  of  the  metropolis.  I  will  endeavour 
to  describe  it,  and  I  trust  my  memory  will  enable 
me  to  do  so  pretty  accurately.  As  soon  as  you  left 
Barnwell,  there  was  a  small  public-house  on  the 
right-hand  side,  called  the  Eace-horse;  here  the 
cheese  fair  began;  from  thence  till  you  came  opposite 
the  road  leading  to  Chesterton  Ferry,  the  ground 
was  exclusively  occupied  by  dealers  in  that  article. 
It  was  the  great  mart  at  which  all  the  dealers  in 
cheese    from    Cottenham,   Willingham,   with   other 
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Tillages  in  the  county  and  isle,  assembled ;  there 
were  also  traders  from  Leicestershire,  Derbyshire, 
Cheshire,  and  Gloucestershire.  Not  only  did  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  counties  supply 
themselves  with  their  annual  stock  of  cheese,  but 
great  quantities  were  bought  and  sent  up  to  London, 
the  practice  of  employing  travellers  being  at  that 
time  scarcely  known.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Chapel,  which  is  still  standing  (1851),  there  were 
about  a  dozen  booths,  called  "  Ironmongers'  Row :" 
these,  among  a  great  variety  of  other  articles, 
furnished  the  goods  required  by  saddlers  and 
harness-makers,  together  with  every  description  of 
leather  in  great  abundance.  One  of  the  proprietors 
I  perfectly  recollect ;  his  name  was  Rose,  he  resided 
in  London,  where  he  carried  on  a  very  extensive 
business.  Dm-ing  the  three  weeks  the  fair  lasted, 
he  lodged  at  Cambridge,  and  went  to  his  booth 
every  morning  after  breakfast,  returning  to  a  late 
dinner ;  he  lived  in  a  good  style,  kept  a  handsome 
chariot,  drove  a  pair  of  very  fine  horses,  and  his 
servants'  liveries  were  as  handsome  as  those  of  any 
gentleman  in  the  county. 

Another  row  of  booths,  reaching  from  the  Chapel 
to  Paper  Mills  turnpike,  was  called  "  The  Duddery." 
These  contained  woollen  cloths  from  Yorkshire  and 
the  western  counties  of  England ;   but  this  part  of 
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the  fair  was  beginning  to  "be  on  the  decline.  There 
was  also  a  very  large  piece  of  ground  set  apart  for 
the  sale  of  hops.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Common 
was  occupied  by  earthenware  and  china  from  the 
Potteries,  and  by  the  coarser  wares  from  Ely.  On 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  road,  leading  from  the 
Newmarket  road  to  the  Ferry,  was  a  row  of  booths 
extending  to  the  Common ;  they  consisted  of  silk- 
mercers,  linendrapers,  furriers,  stationers,  an  immense 
variety  of  toys,  and  also  of  musical  instruments.  At 
one  of  these  booths,  I  recollect  that  if  you  bought 
an  instrument,  the  proprietor  undertook  to  give  les- 
sons upon  it  gratis.  The  most  conspicuous  person  in 
the  fair  (and  whose  booth  stood  upon  three  times 
as  much  ground  as  the  largest  amongst  them)  was 
named  Green;  he  came  from  Limehouse,  and  dealt 
in  tea,  sugar,  soap,  candles,  and  every  other  article 
in  grocery  that  housekeepers  could  possibly  require. 
His  goods  were  of  the  first  quality,  and  he  sold  them 
as  cheap  as  they  could  be  bought  in  London ;  so  that 
any  family  in  Cambridge,  or  within  thirty  miles  of  it, 
(who  could  afford  the  money),  laid  in  their  annual 
stock  at  that  season.  He  was  also  an  extensive 
dealer  in  pickles.  This  man  was  a  widower,  with 
one  daughter,  who  always  accompanied  her  father. 
She  was,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  very  pretty,  and  was 
called  by  the  University  men,  who  stopped  to  admire 
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her  father  s  jaichles^  "  Miss  Gherkin ;  "  she  grew, 
however,  so  very  large,  that  the  name  of  Gherkin 
(or  of  "  Little  Pickle ")  could  no  longer  be  applied 
to  her  with  any  propriety,  and  she  was  then  styled 
*'  Miss  Mango."  There  was  not  the  slightest  vul- 
garity in  her  manner  or  conversation,  and  it  was 
remarked  by  an  incorrigible  punster  (of  St.  John's) 
that  she  was  Wappmg  in  nothing  but  her  size.  This 
young  lady  was  a  decided  coquette,  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  of  various  ages  and  various 
ranks,  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  her  much  attention. 
Her  father  was  extremely  proud  of  the  admiration 
she  excited,  and  wished  it  to  be  understood  that 
"  the  man  of  her  choice  would  find  he  had  not  made 
a  very  bad  bargain."  What  became  of  her  I  know 
not,  but  it  was  to  me  rather  unaccountable  that  so 
rich  a  prize  (whose  conduct  was  without  reproach) 
should  visit  Cambridge  for  eight  or  ten  years  without 
getting  a  husband. 

Besides  the  tradesmen,  there  was  the  usual  mixture 
of  dwarfs  and  giants,  conjurors  and  learned  pigs.  It 
was  a  common  practice  for  some  of  us  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  University,  to  enter  into  a  con- 
federacy with  these  conjurors,  and  with  the  owners 
of  these  learned  animals,  to  give  them  a  string  of 
questions  and  answers,  and  to  point  out  some  mode 
by  which  they  might  discover  the  persons  to  whom 
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the  answers  were  particularly  applicable.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  secret  intelligence,  the  characters  of  the 
conjurors  and  the  pigs  stood  higher  at  Stourbridge 
Fair  than  at  any  other  place.  Persons  guilty  of 
indiscretions,  which  they  flattered  themselves  were 
known  only  to  their  most  intimate  friends,  were 
astonished  at  finding  that  the  sapient  pig  was  ac- 
quainted with  their  proceedings,  and  pointed  them  out 
with  but  little  hesitation  to  the  assembled  crowd. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  drinking-booths. 
One  was  on  a  very  large  scale,  over  the  doors  of 
which  was  painted,  *'Quod  petis  hie  est.''  In  this 
booth  (if  the  weather  was  fine)  men  from  the  country, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  used  to  feast  on  geese, 
pork,  and  herrings,  luxuries  that  were  to  be  had  in 
great  abundance,  and  which  were  served  to  perfection. 

There  was  a  theatre  on  the  spot  where  the  Shak- 
speare  public-house  now  stands ;  it  belonged  to  the 
Norwich  company,  which  generally  comprised  many 
respectable  and  frequently  very  excellent  performers. 
Brunton  was  for  many  years  manager.  His  perfor- 
mance of  Shylock  and  lago  was  highly  applauded ; 
his  daughter  and  several  of  his  relations  were  much 
distinguished  on  the  London  boards.  The  perfor- 
mances continued  for  about  three  weeks ;  the  house 
was  generally  well  filled,  and  on  some  evenings 
crowded  in  every  part,   especially  when   the  Lord 
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Lieutenant,  or  the  Memlbers  of  the  Town  and  Univer- 
sity, bespoke  the  plaj.  Dr.  Farmer  never  failed  to 
be  present,  except  on  Michaelmas-day,  which  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Emmanuel,  and 
which  was  always  celebrated  by  a  splendid  dinner  in 
the  College  Hall.  On  every  other  evening  he  with 
his  friends,  George  Stevens,  Isaac  Eeed,  Malone,  and 
one  or  two  others,  (whom  Dr.  Barnes  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Shahsjpeare  Gang,)  were  accustomed  to  oc- 
cupy that  part  of  the  pit  which  is  usually  called 
*'  The  Critics'  Row,"  and  which  was  scrupulously 
reserved  for  them.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  the  play 
as  much  as  the  youngest  persons  present.  They 
were  the  best-natured  and  most  indulgent  of  critics ; 
and  as  these  dramatic  enthusiasts  never  expressed 
disapprobation,  few  other  persons  ventured  to  do  so ; 
but  when  they  approved,  the  whole  house  applauded 
most  rapturously.  Dr.  Farmer  and  his  friends  rarely 
left  before  the  whole  performance  was  concluded ;  the 
party  joined  loudly  in  the  mirth  which  the  fairies  of 
those  days  never  failed  to  produce,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  hearty  and  very  peculiar  laugh  of  the 
Doctor  could  easily  be  distinguished.  When  the  per- 
formance was  over,  they  returned  on  foot,  and  ad- 
journed to  Emmanuel  ParlouVj  where  half-a-score 
persons  were  either  waiting  for  them,  or  accompanied 
them  liome. 
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I  have  previously  spoken  of  Dr.  Farmer  as  filling 
the  office  of  Vice-ChanccUor  in  1787.  I  will  proceed 
to  give  some  further  details  of  him. 

Dr.  Farmer  was  elected  Master  of  Emmanuel  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Eichardson,  in  1775,  and  shortly 
afterwards  became  Vice-Chancellor.  At  that  time 
the  unfortunate  dispute  with  our  American  colonies 
was  beginning  to  assume  a  very  serious  aspect.  The 
friends  of  the  Ministry  were  most  anxious  to  get  up 
addresses  to  his  Majesty,  approving  of  coercive  mea- 
sures, which  were  understood  to  be  particularly  grate- 
ful to  the  royal  feelings ;  the  opposition  were  desirous 
of  sending  counter  addresses,  deprecating  the  civil 
war,  and  recommending  measures  of  conciliation. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  the  following  address 
was  proposed  to  the  Senate,  and  carried  by  a  majority 
of  46  to  21  in  the  Non-Eegent  House,  and  37  to  29 
in  the  Eegent  House : — 

"  To  the  King's  Most  Rvcellenf  Majesty. 

"  The  Humble  Address  of  the  Chancellor,  Master,  and  Scholars 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

"  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

"We,  your  Majesty's  most  loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  the 
Chancellor,  Master,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  full  Senate  assembled,  think  it  our  duty,  at  this 
alarming  crisis,  to  approach  your  throne  with  the  deepest  and 
most  grateful  sense  of  the  many  blessings  which,  through 
the  dispensation  of  the  Divine  providence,  we  have  partici- 
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pated  with  our  fellow-subjects  under  your  Majesty's  auspicious 
reign. 

"  Anxious  for  the  continuance  of  those  blessings  in  every 
part  of  your  Majesty's  dominions,  and  animated  with  the 
warmest  loyalty  and  affection  for  your  royal  person  and  go- 
vernment, we  cannot  remain  silent  spectators  of  the  unnatural 
rebellion,  into  which  many  of  our  brethren  in  your  Majesty's 
American  colonies  have  been  unhappily  seduced.  We  see  their 
delusion  with  equal  indignation  and  concern  ;  we  disclaim  the 
opinions  on  which  they  proceed  as  destructive  of  the  happiest 
constitution  that  hath  ever  existed  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  subversive  of  all  order  and  good  government.  Yet  we  pity 
their  infatuation,  and  lament  the  miseries  which  it  is  neces- 
sarily bringing  upon  them. 

"Kelying  with  full  confidence  on  your  Majesty's  wisdom 
and  paternal  tenderness,  and  convinced  that  you  will  pursue 
every  method  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  government  and 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  restore  due  obedience 
and  peace,  we  fervently  implore  Heaven  to  bless  your  Majesty's 
counsels  with  success,  so  that  the  crown  and  dominions  of  this 
realm  may  be  transmitted  with  undiminished  lustre  to  your 
Majesty's  remotest  posterity." 

A  dispute  arose  after  the  address  was  voted  about 
affixing  the  University  seal.  One  of  the  Scrutators 
(Mr.  Tyrwhitt  of  Jesus)  refused  to  furnish  his  key 
of  the  common  chest,  to  enable  the  Vice-Chancellor 
to  obtain  the  seal.  On  what  ground  he  withheld 
it  I  do  not  know,  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  any  one  f 
who  could  tell  me ;  but,  as  he  was  particularly  con- 
versant with  the  statutes,  he  probably  considered 
that  in  taking  the  votes  on  the  address,  the  statutes 
had  not  been  strictly  complied  with.     If  so,  I  aiQ 
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very  sure,  from  his  extreme  accuracy,  he  would  have 
stated  the  reasons  for  his  conduct  in  a  formal  protest 
to  the  yice-Chancellor ;  no  such  document,  however, 
is  to  be  found.  A  majority  of  the  University  had 
voted  an  address,  and  were  determined  to  carry  it 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  although  it  is  probable 
they  trampled  on  their  statutes  in  their  eagerness  to 
reach  it. 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  with  the  aid  of  the  black- 
smith, obtained  the  University  seal  by  a  summary 
process.  The  address  was  *'  most  graciously  received!" 

To  those  who  are  now  living  in  times  when  no 
person,  however  high  his  rank,  can  violate  a  law 
-without  the  certainty  of  exposure,  if  not  of  punish- 
ment, it  must  appear  strange  that  no  one  attempted 
to  obtain  a  legal  decision  on  what  was  considered  so 
gross  a  violation  of  our  statutes.  The  answer  is, 
though  there  were  not  wanting  men  who,  like  John 
Jebb  and  Eichard  Watson,  knew  their  duties,  and 
.dared  to  discharge  them  in  the  worst  of  times,  yet 
rwe  had,  at  that  time,  no  Denmans  or  Tindals  pre- 
siding over  our  courts  of  justice. 

In  the  absence  of  all  evidence,  I  can  only  conclude 

that  the  Vice-Chancellor's  conduct  (although  it  must 

^have  been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  strong 

^measure)  must  have  been  justified  by  some  very  pecu- 

VOL.  I.  M 
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liar  circumstances,  with  which  we  were  unacquainted ; 
as,  in  the  most  violent  conflict  of  parties,  I  never 
heard  Farmer  arraigned  on  this  account,  though  for 
some  years  both  before  and  after  it,  Parr  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  College,  during  which  time  he  lived  on  terms 
of  the  most  intimate  friendship  with  Farmer.  The 
truth  is,  that  Farmer,  although  an  inveterate  Tory, 
was  a  strictly  honest  man,  and  so  little  desirous  of 
preferment,  that  he  would  not  have  dreamt  of  injuring 
any  one  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

He  had  a  deep-rooted  dislike  of  Dissenters,  whom 

he  was  most  anxious  to  exclude  from  office,  because 

he  conscientiously  believed  them  to  be  disaffected  to 

the  existing  Government;  but  to  those  men  whom 

he  believed  to  be  sincere  and  disinterested  in  their 

opinions,  (however  contrary  to  his  own,)  he  always 

behaved  with  fairness  and  impartiality.     To  me  he 

was  ever  particularly  kind,  and  never  failed  inviting 

me  to  the  college  feasts,  which  were  numerous,  and 

most  strictly  observed.     He  would  sometimes  make 

allusion,  in   a  jocular  manner,  to   my  well-known 

political  opinions  ;  thus  in  taking  up  his  pipe,  he 

would  balance  it  on  his  finger,  and  when  it  turned 

over  he  would  say,  "  This  is  a  Whig  pipe,  Master 

Gunning ;  it  has  got  a  twist  the  "wrong  way."     For 

many  years  before  he  was  elected  to  tlie  Mastership 

he  had  the  Curacy  of  Swavesey,  (about  nine  miles 
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distant,)  where  he  made  a  point  of  attending  in  all 
weathers.  He  began  the  service  punctually  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  gave  a  plain  practical  sermon, 
strongly  enforcing  some  moral  duty.  After  service 
he  chatted  most  affably  with  his  congregation,  and 
never  failed  to  send  some  small  present  to  such  of 
his  poor  parishioners  as  had  been  kept  from  church 
through  illness.  After  morning  service  he  repaired 
to  the  public-house,  where  a  mutton-chop  and  potatoes 
were  soon  set  before  him :  these  were  quickly  de- 
spatched, and  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the 
cloth,  Mr.  Dobson  (his  Churchwarden),  and  one  or 
two  of  the  principal  farmers,  made  their  appearance, 
to  whom  he  invariably  said,  "  I  am  going  to  read 
prayers,  but  shall  be  back  by  the  time  you  have 
made  the  punch."  Occasionally  another  farmer 
accompanied  him  from  church,  when  pipes  and 
tobacco  were  in  requisition  until  six  o'clock.  Taffy 
was  then  led  to  the  door,  and  he  conveyed  his 
master  to  his  rooms  by  half-past  seven ;  here  he  found 
his  slippers  and  night-cap,  and  taking  possession  of 
his  elbow-chair,  he  slept  till  his  bedmaker  aroused 
him  at  nine  o'clock,  when  resuming  his  wig  he  started 
;  for  the  Parlour,  where  the  fellows  were  in  the  habit 
of  assembling  on  a  Sunday  evening. 

Having   mentioned   Sal   Elvedge   as   a   specimen 
jOf  college  bedmakers,  I  feel  inclined   to   introduce 
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Dr.  Farmer's  barber  to  my  readers,  as  a  fair  sample  of 
college  barbers,  an  important  class  of  men  at  that 
period.  If  the  following  anecdote  should  offend 
"  ears  polite,"  its  truthfulness  must  be  my  excuse  for 
recording  it  in  my  reminiscences  of  college  life 
*'  Sixty  years  since." 

Bob  Foster  was  a  privileged  man  at  Emmanuel ; 
he  was  a  great  retailer  of  news  to  Farmer,  who  would 
occasionally  amuse  us  with  what  he  had  heard.  One 
morning,  when  the  barber  was  performing  his  accus- 
tomed office,  he  said  in  reply  to  Farmer's  remark — 
"Well!  what  news?"  "I  saw  Tom yester- 
day, and  he  made  such  a  bad  remark  about  you ! " 
"What  was  it?"  asked  the  Doctor.  "Indeed,  Sir, 
I  could  not  tell  you ;  for  it  was  too  bad  to  repeat !  " 
Farmer  still  urged  the  point,  when  the  barber  (having 
first  obtained  a  promise  that  his  master  would  not  be 
angry)  replied  with  much  apparent  reluctance — "Why, 
Sir,  he  said  you  wasn't  fit  to  carry  guts  to  a  bear !  " 
"And  what  did  you  say?"  asked  Farmer.  The 
barber  replied  with  much  energy  and  seeming- 
satisfaction — "I  SAID,  Sir,  that  you  was!" 

It  is  probable,  from  what  I  have  been  relating 
of  Farmer,  that  an  unfavourable  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  him  as  a  country  curate ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  most  of  the  churches  within  ten  miles  of 
Cambridge  were  served  by  Fellows  of  colleges.    In 
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some  cases  the  curate  hastened  back  to  dine  in  hall ; 
there  were  others  who  undertook  two  or  three  ser- 
vices ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  few  parishes  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  their  pastor  as  Swavesey. 

During  this  period  suppers  were  served  in  the  halls 
of  several  of  the  colleges.  At  Trinity  they  were  not 
abolished  until  after  the  death  of  Eenouard,  the  Vice- 
Master,  who  was  a  regular  attendant,  as  also  Carr 
the  Bursar,  and  Pugh,  the  Incumbent  of  Bottisham. 
In  those  colleges  where  there  were  no  suppers,  the 
officiating  clergy  formed  Sunday-evening  Clubs.  At 
St.  John's  it  was  called  "  The  Curates'  Club."  At 
King's,  "  The  Neck  or  Nothing,"  so  named  from  the 
supper  consisting  of  necks  of  mutton  cut  into  chops. 
At  Christ's,  the  meeting  was  called  "  The  Apostolic ;'' 
the  supper  was  always  tripe,  dressed  in  various  ways. 
As  many  of  the  curates  had  dined  early,  and  fared 
but  scantily,  they  enjoyed  their  suppers  prodigiously. 
Each  club  was  restricted  to  its  own  members,  but 
when  Farmer  became  Master  of  his  College,  Em- 
manuel Parlour,  where  he  always  presided  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  became  greatly  celebrated ;  for  as 
Sunday  was  the  usual  day  for  visiting  the  University, 
persons  of  any  station,  or  literary  acquirement,  would 
have  considered  their  visit  incomplete  unless  they 
shared  in  the  hospitalities  of  Emmanuel  Parlour,  after 
having  dined  with  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
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There  was  a  frankness  and  heartiness  about  Farmer 
that  was  particularly  taking  :  he  was  just  as  much 
at  his  ease  with  Cabinet  Ministers  as  he  was  with 
his  own  Fellows.  Whenever  Mr.  Pitt  came  to  visit 
his  constituents,  he  was  always  particularly  affable ; 
but  unless  Farmer  was  of  the  party,  the  conversation 
soon  became  constrained  and  embarrassed.  It  was 
evident  the  rulers  of  the  University  could  not  forget 
they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who  had  the 
power  of  dispensing  Bishoprics  and  Deaneries ;  and 
it  was  this  feeling  probably  that  caused  them  at 
times  to  be  reserved  and  obsequious,  and  at  others, 
they  seemed  to  endeavour  to  astonish  the  Premier  by 
an  elaborate,  but  perhaps,  at  times,  an  unseasonable 
display  of  erudition.  As  soon  as  Farmer  joined 
them,  the  scene  assumed  a  different  aspect,  and  a 
tone  of  cheerfulness  and  hilarity  succeeded  the  dulness 
and  solemnity  which  had  previously  marked  the 
meeting. 

Porson  used  to  remark,  that  all  original  wit  was 
but  quotation,  of  which  seeming  paradox  Farmer's 
conversation  furnished  a  very  happy  illustration.  He 
had  Shakspeare  and  all  the  early  dramatic  wi'iters 
by  heart,  and  whatever  subject  was  introduced,  he 
was  enabled,  from  his  richly  stored  mind,  immediately 
to  produce  something  applicable.  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  ever  published  anything  but  a  small  pamphlet 
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on  the  "  Learning  of  Shakspeare,"  which  completely 
settled  that  disputed  point. 

That  Pitt  not  only  enjoyed  his  conversation,  but 
had  a  great  personal  regard  for  Farmer,  is  indis- 
putable ;  for  the  Premier  could  not  give  a  stronger 
proof  of  his  entire  confidence  in  Farmer's  judgment 
and  integrity,  than  by  asking  his  opinion  and  advice 
regarding  the  filling  up  the  Mastership  of  Trinity, 
when  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  HinchlifFe,  Bishop 
of  Peterborough.  "  If  you  wish  to  oblige  the  Society, 
appoint  Postlethwaite,"  was  the  honest,  the  disinte- 
rested reply  of  Farmer.  Pitt  made  the  appointment 
on  this  recommendation,  without  any  solicitation  on 
the  part  of  Postlethwaite. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  a  circumstance  oc- 
jQurred  which  caused  Farmer  considerable  uneasiness, 
nor  did  he  ever  completely  get  over  it.  It  had  been 
long  whispered  in  the  University,  that  Farmer  had 
made  proposals  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hatton ; 
that  he  was  accepted  by  the  lady,  but  that  the  father 
(although  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Farmer) 
positively  refused  his  sanction  to  their  marriage. 
When  the  Baronet  died,  it  was  fully  expected  that 
the  engagement  would  be  made  public ;  but,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  who  knew  the  parties,  it  was  terminated 
in  the  most  unexpected  manner.  Farmer  employed 
Harwood  to  communicate  to  the  lady  his  change  of 
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sentiments.  A  more  unsuitaWe  ambassador  could 
not  have  been  selected  to  make  a  communication  of 
so  delicate  a  nature;  though  it  was  a  prevailing 
opinion  that  Farmer  could  scarcely  have  employed 
a  more  willing  envoy,  as  Harwood  was  for  the  most 
part  a  resident  at  the  Lodge,  and  his  position  there 
must  have  been  considerably  changed  by  Farmer's 
marriage.  Both  Harwood  and  Farmer  were  attacked 
with  epigrams  without  end,  to  which  (although  the 
Public  Orator  could  not  miss  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  attacking  Harwood)  Tweddell  was  the  principal 
contributor. 

So  sensible  was  Pitt  of  the  value  of  Farmer's 
opinion,  and  so  disinterested  a  counsellor  had  he 
always  proved  himself,  that  Pitt  twice  offered  him 
a  Bishopric,  "  which  he  did  twice  refuse."  In  de- 
clining this  honour,  he  showed  that  he  possessed  that 
rarest  of  all  knowledge — self-knowledge.  He  would 
have  made,  I  have  heard  him  remark,  "  a  very  indif- 
ferent Bishop."  He  felt  he  could  not  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  Episcopacy  with  that  dignity  and 
decorum  which  the  office  demanded :  however,  he 
eventually  accepted  a  Residentiaryship  of  St.  Paul's, 
an  appointment  he  considered  far  more  suitable,  and 
in  which  situation  he  was  very  popular.  Consistently 
with  his  love  of  good-fellowship,  lie  gave  excellent 
dinners  to  the  Minor  Canons  on  a  Sunday,  at  one 
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o'clock.  In  the  evening  a  hot  supper  was  always 
ready  at  nine,  at  which  any  friends  from  Cambridge, 
who  chanced  to  be  in  town,  were  sirre  to  meet  with 
a  hearty  reception,  and  pass  a  convivial  evening, 
which  forcibly  served  to  remind  them  of  the  hos- 
pitalities of  Emmanuel  Parlour.  Farmer's  mornings 
were  usually  spent  in  examining  the  old  book-stalls 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's.  He  seldom 
travelled  far  west,  and  troubled  himself  but  little 
about  politics.  When  I  have  said  he  was  a  decided 
Tory^  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  he  was  a  High- 
Churchman  ;  it  being  a  modern  discovery  that  the 
principles  held  by  the  Low-Church  party  do  not 
clash  with  "  the  right  divine  of  Kings  to  govern 
wrong."  His  residence  in  town  rarely  prevented  his 
being  present  on  Feast-days  at  his  own  College. 
I  well  remember  his  exclaiming,  on  entering  the 
vestry  at  St.  Mary's  on  Ascension-Day, — "  I  have 
had  hard  work  to  be  with  you  in  time,  Mr.  Vice- 
Chancellor,  for  at  three  o'clock  this  morning  I  was 
blowing  my  pipe  with  the  worshipful  Company  of 
Pewterers ! " 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1784,  Emmanuel  College 
celebrated  the  200th  anniversary  of  its  foundation. 
The  entertainment  was  of  the  most  superb  descrip- 
tion. Several  lively  turtles  were  to  be  seen  in  tubs 
of  water,  at  the  Master's  Lodge,  where  the  people 
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were  allowed  for  some  days  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
with  a  sight  so  novel  at  Cambridge.*  Upon  this 
occasion  (and  which  was  ordinarily  the  custom  in 
those  days)  there  were  many  amatem-  singers  amongst 
the  members  of  the  University.  Dr.  Randall,  Pro- 
fessor of  Music,  who  shone  as  much  in  convivial  as 
in  musical  talent,  was  called  upon  for  his  celebrated 
song  in  the  character  of  a  drunken  man.  The  repre- 
sentation was  so  faithfully  given,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was 
completely  deceived,  and  thinking  him  to  be  actually 
the  "  Great  Sublime "  he  drew,  expressed  much 
anxiety  lest  the  worthy  Professor  should  meet  with 
some  accident  when  leaving  the  College.  My  father, 
who  related  this  anecdote  to  me,  also  remarked  that 
Pitt  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party ;  and  although 
my  father  possessed  the  true  •  Johnian  feeling  with 
regard  to  Townshend,  he  added  that  he  was  not  at 
all  surprised  at  Pitt  having  been  returned  the  pre- 
ceding April  at  the  head  of  the  poll ;  for  his  idea  of 
the  social  talent  of  the  Premier  exactly  accorded  with 
the  description  given  by  Lord  Euston,  who  was  so 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  meeting  him  in  those  small 
parties  of  his  intimate  friends,  in  whose  society  he 
seemed  to  forget  the  cares  of  office. 

*  Upon  one  occasion  a  woman  who  had  been  looking  at 
them  very  attentively,  said, — "  Pray,  Sir,  are  them  real  turtles 
or  mock  turtles  ?" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

[1790.] 

At  the  general  election  in  the  summer  of  this  year, 
the  candidates  for  the  representation  of  the  University 
were  the  Eight  Honourable  William  Pitt,  the  Earl 
of  EusTON,  and  Lawrence  Dundas,  Esq.  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College. 

At  the  election  on  April  3d,  1784,  the  numbers 
were  as  follows  : — 

Pitt 351 

Euston 299 

Townshend     .     .    .  278 

Mansfield  ....  181 

The  number  of  voters  588  : 
and  six  years  afterwards,  viz.  June  17th,  1790:— 

Pitt 510 

Euston 483 

Dundas 207 

Number  of  voters  .    684. 

The  result  of  this  election  was  so  decisive  that  no 
further  opposition  was  offered  to  Mr.  Pitt. 
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The  war  with  France  soon  followed,  and  so  un- 
popular were  the  friends  of  the  original  revolution, 
that  the  Whig  party  was  very  low  in  numbers  and 
credit,  both  in  the  University  and  in  the  country  at 
large.  From  this  time,  those  who  professed  them- 
selves Whigs  for  the  sake  of  what  they  could  get, 
saw  immediately  that  their  cause  was  unprofitable 
and  hopeless ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  scarcely  a 
Whig  was  to  be  found  among  the  resident  members 
of  the  University. 

Mr.  Burke  wrote  a  most  brilliant,  but  vehement 
work  against  the  French  Revolution.  In  every  debate 
he  inveighed  against  the  proceedings  of  the  French, 
and  on  the  question  of  a  new  Constitution  for  Canada, 
an  open  rupture  took  place  between  him  and  Mr. 
Fox,  though  the  latter,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  depre- 
cated such  a  result.  He  unfortunately  reminded 
Burke  of  the  time  they  had  thought  alike  on  the 
great  American  question ;  he  also  reminded  him  of 
the  time  when  they  "  had  rejoiced  together  at  the 
successes  of  a  Washington,  and  mourned  over  the 
defeat  of  a  Montgomery."  This  allusion  to  the 
former  opinions  of  Mr.  Burke  (so  opposite  to  those 
he  then  professed)  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  was 
never  forgotten.  He  subsequently  denounced  Mr. 
Fox,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  small  party  that 
still  adhered  to  them,  as  traitors  to  their  country,  and 
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deserving  impeachment.  Bm'ke's  conduct,  so  season- 
able at  this  crisis,  was  rewarded  by  a  considerable 
pension,  which  called  forth  much  animadversion. 

I  have  alluded  to  national  politics  at  greater  length 
than  I  had  intended,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  account  for  the  changes  of  opinion 
which  at  that  time  took  place  in  the  University. 

It  was  at  the  election  in  the  summer  of  this  year 
that  Jemmy  Gordon  (afterwards  a  well-known 
character  in  the  University)  made  his  first  appearance 
in  the  Senate  House.  His  father  was  Chapel  Clerk 
at  Trinity,  and  a  man  of  some  property;  he  gave 
his  son  a  good  classical  education,  and  afterwards 
articled  him  to  a  respectable  attorney  by  the  name 
of  Haggerstone.  At  the  expiration  of  his  articles, 
he  commenced  practice  in  Freeschool  Lane,  in  the 
house  which  ought  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Master  of  the  Perse  School,  but  which  was  at  that 
time  (through  the  neglect  of  the  Trustees)  let  to  the 
highest  bidder :  here  he  led  an  expensive  and  profli- 
gate life,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  his  table  a  young 
'woman  of  considerable  beauty,  who  went  by  the 
sobriquet  of  "  the  Duchess  of  Gordon." 

Soon  after  the  election  commenced,  Gordon  entered 
the  crowded   Senate   and  joined  Mr.  Pitt ;   he  was 
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handsomely  dressed  in  the  Windsor  Livery,  a  blue 
coat  with  red  cuffs  and  collar ;  he  congratulated  the 
Premier  upon  the  triumph  he  was  about  to  obtain, 
and  censured  in  strong  terms  Mr.  Tharp,  who  had 
lately  purchased  the  Chippenham  estate,  and  was 
talked  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  County — "  his  pre- 
sumption in  coming  forward!" — and  could  not 
understand  "what  claim  his  large  possessions  in 
Jamaica  gave  him  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  county 
of  Cambridge !"  He  added  that  his  influence  (which 
he  hinted  was  pretty  considerable)  should  be  ex- 
erted in  support  of  the  old  members.  He  continued 
walking  backwards  and  forwards,  conversing  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  for  about  half-an-hour ;  those  who  knew 
him  were  extremely  indignant  at  his  presumption, 
but  no  one  liked  to  interfere.  At  length  Beverley 
undertook  to  have  him  turned  out,  and  walked  up 
to  him,  attended  by  two  constables,  for  that  purpose. 
Jemmy,  finding  it  vain  to  resist,  made  a  hasty  retreat. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  all  astonishment  to  see  his  new  friend, 
of  whose  loyalty  and  good  sense  he  had  formed  a 
very  favourable  opinion,  so  unceremoniously  treated. 
The  crowd  below  the  barrier  hustled  him  out  of  the 
Senate  House.  Beverley,  elated  with  his  victory, 
followed,  and  urged  the  persons  assembled  outside 
to  take  him  off  and  place  him  under  the  Conduit. 
Beverley's  zeal  carried  him  beyond  the  steps  of  the 
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Senate  House,  where  he  soon  found  that  Gordon  had 
more  friends  than  himself.  Gordon  was  immediately 
rescued,  and  if  the  constables  had  not  interfered, 
Beverley  would  probably  have  undergone  the  punish- 
ment he  would  so  willingly  have  inflicted  on  another. 

Jemmy  had  at  that  time  a  cousin  of  the  name  of 
Goode,  who  resided  for  a  few  terms  at  Trinity  Hall ; 
he  had  been  well  educated,  and  was  a  remarkably 
good-looking  man,  but  his  habits  were  low  and 
profligate.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  met  him 
in  a  party  at  Trinity  Hall,  or  any  other  College ;  he 
had,  however,  his  friends  in  the  University,  and  to 
all  those  parties  his  cousin  Jemmy  was  always  a 
welcome  guest,  for  he  sang  a  good  song,  told  a  good 
story,  had  Horace  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  quoting  him  with  considerable  effect. 

Though  Gordon  realized  but  little  by  his  profes- 
sion, yet,  as  his  father  made  him  a  handsome  allow- 
ance, he  used  to  give  in  his  turn  some  very  jovial 
entertainments  at  his  own  house ;  but  his  extrava- 
gance knew  no  bounds,  and  he  was,  after  a  time, 
under  the  necessity  of  going  into  cheap  and  obscure 
lodgings ;  for  his  means  would  not  enable  him  to 
gratify  his  extraordinary  fondness  for  wine  and 
liquor.  He  was  then  at  the  service  of  any  man  who 
thought  proper  to  send  him  an  invitation  to  entertain 
his  friends,  and  to  get  very  drunk  by  way  of  recom- 
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pense.  Dressed  in  a  huge  cocked-liat,  and  the 
tarnished  uniform  of  a  general  or  an  admiral,  (for 
Jemmy  was  not  too  proud  to  accept  any  article  of 
apparel  that  was  occasionally  given  to  him  from 
an  old-clothes  shop,)  he  was  to  be  heard  about  the 
streets,  frequently  until  daylight,  roaring  out  scraps 
of  songs,  or  quoting  fragments  of  poetry.  A  relation 
dying  left  him  a  guinea  a-week,  to  be  paid  weekly, 
but  it  was  soon  deeply  mortgaged.  Sp'ending  every 
shilling  he  could  get  in  liquor,  he  at  length  became 
so  shabby  and  so  dirty,  that  no  one  would  suffer  him 
to  enter  his  rooms.  As  he  was  not  ashamed  to  beg, 
he  applied  to  every  person  he  met,  and  raised  money 
in  that  way  ;  some  giving  because  they  believed  him 
to  be  in  distress ;  others  because  they  were  afraid  of 
him  ;  for  if  any  person  (no  matter  what  his  rank  or 
position  in  Town  or  University  might  be)  had  been 
guilty  of  any  indiscretion.  Jemmy  would  be  sure  to 
proclaim  it  aloud  whenever  he  met  him.  As  he  was 
known  to  have  a  very  great  objection  to  fighting, 
many  men  whom  he  insulted,  preferred  breaking  his 
head  to  giving  him  half-a-crown,  but  these  persons 
Jemmy  contrived  to  render  ultimately  his  most 
profitable  customers ;  so  that  it  might  be  said  of  him, 
as  of  the  Grecian  orator,  'O  ^yap  dvOpcoiro^  ov  Kecpa^ 
"Krjv,  dWa  irpoaohov  /^e/CTT^rat.* 

♦  iEschines  in  Ctesiph.  pag.  447. 
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Passing  through  Trinity  College  one  day,  he  saw 
the  Bishop  of  Bristol  walking  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  front  of  his  Lodge.  Gordon  accosted  him 
in  his  usual  strain,  "  I  hope,  my  Lord,  you  will  give 
me  a  shilling!"  to  this  his  Lordship  replied,  "  If 
you  can  find  me  a  greater  scoundrel  than  yourself, 
I  will  give  you  half-a-crown."  Jemmy  made  his 
bow,  and  shortly  after  meeting  Beverley,  said,  "Have 
you  seen  a  messenger  from  the  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
who  is  seeking  you  everywhere,  as  his  Lordship 
wishes  to  see  you  on  particular  business  ?"  Beverley 
thanked  him  for  his  information,  and  hastened  to 
Trinity,  Jemmy  following  him  at  no  great  distance. 
"  I  understand  you  are  wishing  to  see  me,  my  Lord," 
said  Beverley,  addressing  the  Bishop ;  to  which  the 
latter  replied,  "  You  have  been  misinformed,  Mr. 
Beverley."  At  that  moment  Jemmy  joined  them, 
and  taking  off  his  hat  most  respectfully,  said,  "  I 
think,  my  Lord,  I  am  entitled  to  the  half-crown!" 
The  next  time  the  Bishop  met  Jemmy,  he  took  an 
opportunity  of  proving  to  him  that  there  was  no  great 
difference  of  opinion  between  them  respecting  Mr. 
Beverley. 

I  For  many  years  this  extraordinary  character  in- 
fested the  streets,  swearing  and  blaspheming  in  the 
piost  horrible  manner ;  the  magistrates  not  interfer- 

VOL.  I.  N  . 
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ing,  from  a  reluctance  to  expose  themselves  to  his 
violent  and  abusive  language.  At  length  the 
nuisance  became  intolerable,  and  Jemmy  usually 
passed  nine  or  ten  weeks  of  every  quarter  in  the 
Town  Gaol.  It  was  dm'ing  one  of  these  incar- 
cerations, that  John  Taylor,  the  University  Marshal, 
'consulted  me  respecting  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  a  person  formerly  a  member  of  the  University, 
in  which  he  was  asked  to  go  to  Maps,  (a  well-known 
character)  and  request  him  to  procm^e  for  him  short 
essays  in  Latin,  on  six  subjects  which  he  sent  him, 
all  of  a  serious  and  religious  natm'e.  As  Maps  was 
dead,  Taylor  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  and 
wished  to  know  who  was  his  successor.  I  told  him 
I  believed  there  was  no  one  in  that  line  now  ;  but 
added,  jocularly,  that  I  thought  Jemmy  Gordon 
would  supply  him.  Jemmy  was  then  in  gaol,  and 
as  he  had  been  there  for  a  long  time,  was,  of 
necessity,  sober.  The  same  evening  Taylor  called 
upon  me,  and  showed  me  an  essay  on  one  of  the 
subjects ;  he  asked  my  opinion  of  it :  (it  occupied 
three  sides  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap  :)  I  told  him  there 
was  no  objection  to  it  but  its  length,  and  that  if 
Gordon  would  reduce  it  to  one-third  of  its  size,  and 
observe  the  same  rule  with  the  other  five,  I  thought 
they  would  answer  his  friend's  purpose  very  well. 
They  were  finished  in  the  course  of  that  night  and 
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the  following  clay,  and  Jemmy  received  half  a  guinea 
for  each,  which  Taylor  learned,  from  some  quarter 
or  other,  was  the  price  usually  given  for  works  of 
that  description.    But  these  opportunities  of  obtaining 
money  during  imprisonment,   seldom   occurred,  and 
hy  constant  importunity   he  had  wearied  out  those 
persons  who,  having  known  him  in  his  better  days, 
were  unwilling   that   he   should   suffer   from   want. 
The   instant   he   was   released,    and   had   begged  a 
little   money,   he  repeated  that  outrageous  conduct 
which  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  magistracy  to  have 
so  long  tolerated,   and  which  was  loudly  censured 
by  all   persons   visiting   the   University.     The   fact 
was,  that  the  characters  of  the  magistrates  at  that 
time  were  not  invulnerable  :  they  possessed,  at  least, 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  failings  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,    and   were   afraid   that   Jemmy    (who   was 
no  respecter  of  persons)  should  proclaim,   from  the 
Huntingdon    turnpike    to   Addenbrooke's   Hospital, 
their  frailties  in  his  loudest  tones.     It  was  therefore 
arranged  between  the  magistrates  and  Jemmy,  that 
he  should  leave  Cambridge,  never  to  return. 

He  betook  himself  to  London,  and  was  to  be  seen 

!  daily  waiting  the  arrival  or  departure  of  the  Cam- 
bridge coaches :  in  this  manner  he  earned  a  preca- 
rious  subsistence ;  for  even  in  London  he  became 

'  notorious,  and  is  described  at  some  length  in  one 
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of  Bulwer's  early  novels.  The  London  police,  how- 
ever, had  no  sympathy  with  Jemmy ;  when  he 
offended  against  the  laws  he  was  taken  to  prison, 
where  he  had  nothing  to  look  to  but  the  prison 
allowance.  Jemmy  sighed  for  liberty  and  his  native 
air,  and  at  last  found  'his  way  back  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  lived  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  destitution. 
For  many  months  he  slept  in  the  grove  belonging 
to  Jesus  College,  where  he  conveyed  a  bundle  of 
straw  which  was  but  seldom  changed.  When  winter 
set  in,  he  was  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  straw-chamber 
belonging  to  the  Hoop  Hotel ;  still,  on  receiving  a 
few  shillings,  he  squandered  them  in  the  usual  man- 
ner ;  offended  and  disgusted  every  one  he  met  with ; 
and  when  he  became  sober,  often  found  himself  in 
prison.  In  ascending  his  usual  resting-place  one 
night,  when  he  was  very  drunk,  he  slipped  off  the 
ladder  and  broke  his  thigh ;  he  called  loudly  for 
assistance ;  the  ostler  and  postboys,  not  believing  he 
had  received  any  injury,  took  him  up  and  threw  him 
into  an  adjoining  outhouse  for  the  night :  when 
in  the  morning  he  was  found  to  be  incapable  of 
moving,  he  was  taken  on  a  shutter  to  the  hospital ; 
but  was  in  so  filthy  a  condition  that  he  was  refused 
admittance ;  he  was  then  taken  to  the  workhouse 
at  Barnwell,  where  he  died,  after  several  weeks  of 
suffering. 
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An  equally  well-known  character  in  tlie  Univer- 
sity, but  of  a  far  different  stamp,  was  a  bookseller, 
who  was  universally  known  by  the  name  of  Maps^ 
though  his  only  son,  to  whom  he  left  a  handsome 
property,  discovered  he  was  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Nicholson.  When  he  first  began  business,  he  was 
a  seller  of  maps  and  pictures,  which  he  exhibited 
in  the  streets  on  a  small  movable  stall ;  but  when 
I  came  to  College  he  was  living  in  an  old-fashioned, 
but  large  and  commodious  house  belonging  to  King's 
College,  and  adjoining  to  what  was  then  the  Pro- 
vost's Lodge.  He  had  a  very  large  stock  of  books 
required  at  college  lectures,  both  classical  and  mathe- 
matical; and  I  do  not  believe  I  expended,  during 
my  undergraduateship,  twenty  shillings  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  the  lecture-room.  His  terms  of 
subscription  were  five  shillings  and  threepence  per 
quarter,  but  were  afterwards  increased  to  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence.  When  his  house  was  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  the  Screen  which  connects 
the  Chapel  of  King's  with  the  New  Building,  he 
built  and  removed  to  the  house  now  occupied  by 
Macmillan.  He  was  indefatigable  in  pursuit  of 
business,  and  was  to  be  seen  most  part  of  the  day 
loaded  with  books,  going  from  room  to  room  in  the 
different  colleges,  and  announcing  himself  by  shout- 
ing   Maps    as    he    proceeded.      Persons    requiring 
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themes,  or  declamations,  or  compositions  on  occa- 
sional subjects,  were  in  the  habit  of  applying  to 
him,  and  if  they  had  no  objection  to  pay  a  high 
price,  were  furnished  with  articles  of  considerable 
literary  merit.  It  was  said  that  manuscript  ser- 
mons might  be  obtained  through  him ;  but  in  every 
transaction  of  this  kind  he  strictly  concealed  the 
names  of  the  parties  concerned.  By  the  desire  of 
Dr.  Farmer,  his  truly  characteristic  portrait  was 
placed  on  the  staircase  of  the  Public  Library,  a 
distinction  he  was  better  entitled  to,  than  a 
smirhing  Professor  in  scarlet  robes,  who  hangs  very 
near  him. 

James  Blackbm-n,  of  Trinity,  took  his  B.A.  degree 
in  this  year :  he  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents,  but  of 
a  temper  so  perverse  and  untoward,  that  he  was  con- 
tinually meeting  with  disappointments ;  he  mixed  but 
little  in  society,  and  had  the  character  of  a  hard 
reader.  It  was  considered  at  one  time,  that  he  would 
have  been  Senior  Wrangler,  but  in  consequence  of 
a  dispute  with  his  Tutor,  or  one  of  the  Moderators 
(I  do  not  at  this  time  remember  which)  he  determined 
not  to  put  pen  to  paper  when  he  went  into  the  Senate 
House ; — he  most  obstinately  persevered  in  this  de- 
termination for  nearly  two  days,  when  the  Examiners 
told  him  that  unless  he  did  something  to  obtain  a  , 
degree,   they  must    certainly  pluck   him :    he   then 
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selected  the  most  difficult  problem  he  could  find,  and 
gave  an  admirable  solution  of  it.  Having  ascertained 
that  he  had  done  enough  to  entitle  him  to  his  degree, 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  do  anything  more. 
When  the  Tripos  appeared  he  found  (to  his  infinite 
mortification)  that  he  was  put  down  as  14th  Senior 
Optime.  This  is  the  only  instance  I  can  remember  of 
a  man  being  placed  on  the  second  Tripos  for  solving 
a  single  problem.  When  candidate  for  a  Fellowship 
he  gained  one,  after  passing  an  excellent  examination. 
Shortly  after  he  applied  for  Orders  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  His  Grace  hinted  to  him,  in  the  most 
courteous  manner,  that  he  hoped  when  he  applied  for 
Priest's  Orders  he  should  find  the  interval  had  been 
employed  in  studying  divinity ;  his  reply  was,  that 
,  since  his  degree  he  had  been  employed  in  more  im- 
portant studies.  This  answer,  (sufficiently  offensive 
in  itself,)  was  much  aggravated  by  the  haughty  tone 
in  which  it  was  uttered ;  the  consequence  was,  he  was 
sent  back  without  obtaining  Deacon's  orders.  He 
was,  a  few  years  after,  engaged  to  a  widow  lady  of 
considerable  fortune  in  the  north  of  England,  but 
even  in  this  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  and 
by  a  most  unforeseen  circumstance.  A  clergyman 
from  London,  who  had  been  a  very  popular  preacher 
and  evening  lecturer  at  the  Magdalene,  was  obliged 
to  quit  his  preferment  in  town,  in  consequence  of  very 
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profligate  and  disgraceful  conduct.  Driven  by  public 
opinion  from  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  this 
London  divine  (unfortunately  for  Blackburn)  went 
to  reside  in  the  immediate  vicinity  gf  the  wealthy 
widow,  and  such  was  the  suavity  of  his  manners, 
and  so  winning  his  eloquence,  that  he  supplanted 
Blackburn,  and  eventually  carried  off  the  prize. 

Another  anecdote  just  occurs  to  me  respecting  a  man 
of  the  same  year  and  college.  Tom  Butler  had  proved 
himself  at  the  examinations  an  excellent  scholar  and 
first-rate  mathematician;  but  so  dissipated  were  his 
habits,  and  so  regardless  was  he  of  his  health,  that 
when  the  time  arrived  for  taking  his  degree,  he  was 
confined  to  his  chamber,  and  it  was  feared  by  his 
friends  he  was  going  into  a  decline.  He  was  obliged 
to  take  an  (Egrotat  degree.  When  in  health  he  lived 
much  in  society,  and  was  the  life  of  every  party  he 
joined ;  he  had  conversational  talent  of  a  very  high 
order,  but  we  could  not  always  depend  upon  the 
accuracy  of  his  anecdotes ;  he  never  cared  to  what 
lengths  he  went  for  the  amusement  of  his  companions. 
I  remember  going  with  him  and  several  members  of 
the  College  to  witness  the  procession  at  the  funeral 
of  Dr.  Chevallier,  Master  of  St.  John's.  The  corpse 
was  carried  in  the  usual  manner  round  the  court,  and 
when  it  entered  the  antc-chapcl,  (at  the  door  of  which 
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we  had  stationed  ourselves,)  the  crowd  was  tremen- 
dous. To  the  pall  were  pinned  (according  to  the  custom 
of  those  days)  various  compositions  in  English,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  furnished  by  the  members  of  the  Society, 
expressive  of  their  deep  regret.  On  separating,  Butler 
asked  me  and  the  rest  of  the  party  to  sup  at  his  rooms 
that  evening.  When  we  were  all  assembled  there,  he 
told  us  he  had  during  the  morning  committed  a  great 
crime,  but  whether  to  term  it  larceny ^  felony,  or  sacri- 
lege, he  could  not  determine :  he  went  on  to  state  that, 
as  the  corpse  entered  the  ante-chapel,  he  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  pressure  to  snatch  from  the  pall 
several  of  the  papers  that  were  attached  to  it — that 
he  had  been  arranging  them,  and  would  read  them 
to  us  after  supper.  The  Latin  verses  abounded  in 
false  quantities,  which  Butler  commented  on  with 
great  glee,  to  prove  the  superiority  of  Trinity  to 
St.  John's  in  writing  Latin  verses.  At  this  distance 
of  time  I  remember  but  few  of  them,  and  those  few 
are  scarcely  repeatable :  but  this  I  well  remember, 
that  many  of  the  verses  (all  of  which  had  been  com- 
posed by  our  host)  caused  us  much  merriment,  and 
kept  us  together  to  a  very  late  hour.  Two  or  three 
nonsensical  lines  have  just  occurred  to  me,  which  may 
give  some  idea  of  the  style  of  composition: — 

"  The  bell  had  ceased,  when  stretched  upon  his  bier, 
Oh,  dreadful  sound !  lay  gallant  Chevallier ! " 
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And  again — 

"  No  buck  was  lie,  no  Don  Diego  queer, 
No  gallant  youth,  and  yet  a  Chevallier ! " 

Dr.  Chevallier  was  blind,  but  as  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  his  dark  hours  were  cheered  by  the 
presence  of  Day^  this  allusion,  expressed  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  created  much  mirth,  as  Mrs.  Day,  the  wife 
of  the  Town  Clerk,  lived  much  more  at  the  Lodge 
than  at  her  own  home. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  when  Butler  was  Fellow 
of  Trinity,  he  invited  a  large  party  to  drink  wine. 
On  the  table  was  a  magnificent  and  very  expensive 
dessert,  which,  in  those  days,  was  an  unusual  sight 
in  the  University :  but  cost  never  seemed  to  him  a 
consideration.  He  had  been  brought  up  by  a  wealthy 
uncle,  whose  liberality  towards  him  during  his  college 
career  had  often  been  put  to  the  test,  and  the  admoni- 
tory letters  he  received  made  but  little  impression, 
for  he  would  carry  out  any  scheme  he  had  in  view, 
regardless  of  all  expense.  On  the  evening  to  which  I 
am  alluding,  when  taking  up  his  hand-bell  to  summon 
his  servant,  the  door  was  opened,  not  by  his  gyp,  to 
whom  we  had  been  accustomed,  but  by  a  tall  portly 
man,  with  his  hair  powdered,  and  habited  in  that 
old-fashioned  livery  which  was  formerly  so  peculiar 
to  the  stage,  when  the  confidential  servant  of  an 
ancient  family  was  portrayed.     We  all  looked  at  the 
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servant  in  astonishment,  and  it  was  some  little  time 
before  he  would  unravel  the  seeming  mystery.  At 
last  he  told  us  he  had  lately  met  in  town  with  a  young- 
lady  from  Lancaster,  of  great  beauty  and  good  pro- 
perty ;  that  he  had  paid  her  marked  attention ;  that 
she  had  numerous  other  admirers,  but  he  was  fearful 
of  a  rejection  if  he  had  proposed — he  had  since  learned 
she  had  left  town  for  the  north  without  forming  any 
engagement,  and  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  if  he 
made  an  excursion  to  her  neighbourhood,  attended 
by  the  family  hutler,  he  might  have  some  advantage 
over  his  competitors.  He  asked  Wrangham  (who 
was  of  the  party)  to  accompany  him,  telling  him  he 
should  hire  a  carriage  for  the  time  and  travel  post. 
Wrangham  availed  himself  of  the  offer.  They  pur- 
sued their  way  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  Butler 
contriving  they  should  enter  Lancaster  in  the  middle 
of  the  day;  and  in  order  to  give  some  eclat  to  his 
arrival,  he  took  four  horses  the  last  stage.  After  a 
stay  of  three  weeks,  during  which  time  the  two  Can- 
tabs  caused  a  great  sensation,  numerous  parties  being 
formed  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  a  grand 
entertainment  given  by  themselves,  Butler  proposed 
and  was  accepted.  They  soon  after  took  their  leave, 
attended  by  the  deep  regrets  of  the  young  ladies,  to 
whom  they  had  given  such  profuse  exhibitions  of 
their   poetical   genius,  that   scarcely  a  lady  in  the 
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place  had.  not  received  some  demonstration  of  ad- 
miration. 

Butler  married  a  few  months  afterwards,  lie  engaged 
a  house  in  town,  and  was,  for  a  short  time,  one  of  the 
most  popular  preachers ;  hut  his  ambition  soon  took 
another  turn,  and  he  went  upon  the  Stock  Exchange 
during  that  eventful  period  when  Buonaparte  was 
subduing  Em^ope.  By  a  few  fortunate  speculations 
he  was  reported  to  have  amassed  £30,000 ;  but  for- 
tune deserted  him,  he  lost  all  he  had  gained,  beside 
the  whole  of  his  wife's  property.  They  retired  to  the 
North,  and  for  thirty  years  I  was  not  aware  what  had 
become  of  him ;  but  I  afterwards  learned  that  his 
speculations  had  so  enraged  his  uncle  (upon  whom 
was  his  sole  dependence)  that  he  disinherited  him. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  in  much 
difficulty,  and  I  have  been  told  that  Basil  Montagu 
(some  of  whose  sons  were  educated  by  him)  con- 
tributed towards  his  maintenance. 

I  am  desirous  to  mention  a  very  remarkable  cha- 
racter of  this  period,  by  the  name  of  Barrington,  who 
carried  on  his  profession  for  a  series  of  years  with 
unexampled  success.  London  was  the  principal  field 
of  action  for  this  notorious  pickpocket.  In  dress  and 
address  he  had  few  equals ;  he  frequented  all  public 
places,  sometimes  appearing  in  regimentals,  at  others 
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in  clerical  attire;  indeed,  there  were  few  disguises 
that  he  did  not  from  time  to  time  assume.  At  this 
time  the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  was  so  variable, 
and  men  of  fashion  were  so  fantastic  in  this  respect, 
that  there  was  greater  facility  than  at  present  of 
effecting  disguise.  All  men  wore  powder,  and  many 
were  the  degrees  of  whiteness ;  I  can  well  remember 
several  who  used  it  of  a  pink  shade. 

Barrington  always  contrived  when  in  public  to  in- 
troduce himself  to  the  best  society,  and  though  many 
persons  were  struck  with  his  resemblance  to  the  noted 
pickpocket,  yet  they  persuaded  themselves  they  must 
be  mistaken,  especially  as  they  saw  him  conversing 
on  equal  terms  with  men  of  high  station  and  un- 
doubted respectability.  At  Ranelagh,  (which  was  in 
his  time  a  place  of  fashionable  resort,)  ladies  were 
constantly  losing  ornaments  of  great  value;  these 
losses  were  usually  recorded  in  the  newspapers  the 
following  day,  and  almost  invariably  accompanied  by 
the  remark  that  Barrington  had  doubtless  committed 
the  theft,  as  he  had  been  observed  there.  Having 
become  very  notorious  in  London,  he  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  commence  a  tour  of  some  of  the  celebrated 
watering  places,  and  at  Brighton  his  gentlemanly 
appearance  and  demeanour,  combined  with  the  style 
in*  which  he  lived,  brought  him  into  notice  with 
families  of  distinction^  whose  houses  he  rarely  left 
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witliout  some  tropliy  of  his  profession.  When  he 
returned  to  town,  he  contrived  (disguised  as  a  clergy- 
man) to  go  to  Court  on  the  Queen's  birthday.  On 
this  occasion  he  not  only  picked  many  pockets,  but 
managed  to  dispossess  a  nobleman  of  his  diamond 
order.  Barrington  had  been  several  times  taken  into 
custody  on  suspicion,  but  so  ingenious  was  his  de- 
fence, and  his  manner  was  so  plausible,  that  he  was 
generally  set  free ;  but  at  length  becoming  too  no- 
torious to  remain  in  London,  and  a  rumour  having 
reached  him  that  the  police  had  commenced  a 
vigorous  search,  he  decided  on  retiring  for  a  time 
into  the  country. 

Dressed  in  very  mean  attire,  he  was  one  day  smok- 
ing his  pipe  at  the  Swan,  at  Bottisham,  a  few  miles 
from  Cambridge.  Being  the  time  of  the  Newmarket 
races,  several  persons  came  for  refreshment  into  the 
room  where  he  was  seated.  One  of  them  fixed  his 
eyes  so  intently  on  Barrington,  that  (in  spite  ^f  his 
wonted  self-possession)  he  evidently  became  very  un- 
easy, and  abruptly  quitted  the  room.  The  sti-anger 
then  communicated  his  suspicions  to  the  company, 
several  of  whom  had  been  struck  by  the  likeness. 
They  followed  him  into  the  garden,  and  after  a  short 
search  he  was  found  secreted  in  a  small  building  at 
the  farther  end  of  it.  He  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  was  subsequently  convicted  and  trar^sported. 
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It  was  about  the  same  period  that  the  late  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  made  an  effective  attack  upon  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  ministry.  Shute  Barrington,  who  was 
at  that  time  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  defended  the  policy  that  had  been  arraigned ;  his 
speech  made  a  considerable  impression  on  the  House, 
and  was  deemed  by  some  to  be  delivered  with  more 
warmth  and  energy  than  was  usual  for  a  spiritual 
peer  to  assume  when  discussing  subjects  of  a  political 
nature. 

The  see  of  Durham  becoming  vacant  soon  after, 
the  Bight  Beverend  Orator  was  appointed  to  fill  it ; 
which  gave  rise  to  the  following  epigram : — 

"  Two  namesakes  of  late,  in  a  different  way, 
With  such  spirit  and  zeal  did  bestir  'em, 
That  one  was  transported  to  Botany  Bay, 
The  other  translated  to  Durham ! " 

At  the  Commencement  in  this  year  Prince  William 
Frederick  of  Gloucester  took  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  On  this  occasion  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
the  Earl  of  Euston,  Lord  George  Thynne,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  were  present. 

In  October,  there  was  an  election  of  Assessor 
to  the  Yice-Chancellor  ;  the  candidates  were  John 
Fisher,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  and  Ed- 
ward Christian,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's.     The 
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mimbers  were :  Fisher,  129  ;  Christian,  121.— Soon 
after  this  time  Dr.  Fisher  was  appointed  Commissary 
and  Deputy  High  Steward. 

The  mention  I  have  just  made  of  Christian,  brings 
to  my  remembrance  some  extraordinary  adventures 
which  occurred  during  his  University  career.  I  will 
proceed  to  relate  them. 

Edward  Christian  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1779; 
he  was  third  Wrangler  and  second  Medallist ;  he 
was  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  and  entered  his 
name  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  He  chose  the 
Northern  Circuit,  and  though  his  connexions  there 
were  extremely  good,  and  his  habits  those  of  industry 
and  diligence,  he  disappointed  the  expectations,  not 
only  of  his  own  college,  but  of  the  University  in 
general;  for,  as  he  had  distinguished  himself  so 
highly  in  his  degree,  it  was  imagined  he  would  rise 
to  great  eminence  in  his  profession.  So  far  was  this 
from  being  realized,  that  I  was  told  by  those  who 
went  the  same  circuit,  that  after  a  time  he  not  only 
ceased  to  have  any  briefs,  but  became  the  subject  of 
those  practical  jokes,  in  which  his  juniors  (who  like 
himself  had  nothing  to  do)  delighted  to  indulge. 

Some  mischievous  ruffians  having  injured  some, 
and  destroyed  many,  of  the  newly-planted  shrubs 
and  trees  in  St.  John's  garden,  Christian  was  re- 
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quested  to  draw  up  a  hand-bill,  oiFcring  one  hundred 
pounds  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders. 
One  of  these  bills  I  sent  into  Northumberland  to 
George  Hunter,  who  was  acquainted  with  Christian; 
it  was  expressed  in  language  so  extraordinary  and 
absurd,  that  Hunter  thought  it  had  been  printed 
by  some  enemy  of  Christian's  in  order  to  render 
him  ridiculous.  I  cannot  exactly  recollect  the  ex- 
pressions, but  I  well  remember  he  described  the  deed 
as  being  a  capital  offence,  punishable  with  death 
under  the  black  act :  he  strongly  recommended  the 
perpetrators  to  come  forward  and  acknowledge  their 
guilt,  but  he  did  not  offer  impunity  to  them  for 
doing  so.  John  Owen,  of  Bene't,  wrote  an  epigram 
on  the  occasion,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  in 
the  following  words  : — 

"  When  Brunswick's  great  Duke,  on  a  visit  to  France, 
Led  Austrians,  and  Prussians,  and  Hessians  a  dance, 
He  thought  to  gain  over  the  brave  sans  culottes, 
By  kindly  engaging  to  cut  all  their  throats : 
So  the  Johnians,  whose  trees  were  most  cruelly  mangled, 
And  delicate  sucklings  atrociously  strangled, 
Invite  the  sly  culprit  who  did  the  Hack  act, 
To  swing  at  the  gallows,  by  owning  the  fact." 

Notwithstanding  Christian's  inability  to  succeed 

'  on  the  Circuit,  he  published  an  edition  of  Blackstone, 

which  was  very  creditable  to  him,  and,  in  a  pecu- 

VOL.  I.  0 
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niary  point  of  view,  advantageous.  In  consequence 
of  having  given  lectures  in  the  University,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England ;  he 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  long- 
contested  cause  between  the  University  and  the  heirs 
of  Sir  Jacob  Downing,  and  was  named  in  the  Charter, 
as  Professor  of  Law  in  that  society;  he  was  also 
one  of  the  Professors  at  the  East-India  College  in 
Hertfordshire. 

When  the  Kegistraryship  of  the  Bedford  Level 
became  vacant,  in  1805,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
office  ;  his  opponent  was  Mr.  William  Saffery,  a  soli- 
citor at  Downham  in  Norfolk.  On  summing  up  the 
poll,  each  party  claimed  the  majority.  Christian 
was,  however,  beforehand  with  his  opponent  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  Fen-office  in  the  Temple, 
(where  the  records  are  kept,)  and,  barricading  the 
doors  and  windows,  kept  possession  of  it  for  some 
days ;  but  SaiFery  managing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  Professor,  tm-ned  out  his 
clerks,  and  became  master  of  the  office.  When  Chris- 
tian returned  in  the  evening  to  his  chambers,  he  was  i 
refused  admittance ;  he  threatened  Saffery  with  all  I 
the  vengeance  of  the  law,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  was  « 
finally  obliged  to  take  up  his  quarters  for  the  night 
in  an  adjoining  coffiic-house. 

The  following  morning  he  returned,  when  a  parley 
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ensued  between  liim  and  liis  opponent,  who  conversed 
from  an  upper  window.  The  Professor's  tone  had 
moderated  considerably,  and  he  requested,  as  a  per- 
sonal favour,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
office,  to  take  away  some  private  papers ;  to  which 
(on  his  promise  he  would  leave  the  house  quietly) 
SafFery  consented.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
man  in  possession,  anticipating  an  attack,  had  pre- 
pared himself  with  aid,  and  opening  the  door  very 
cautiously,  he  espied  three  men  behind  Christian,  who 
being  a  very  powerful  and  muscular  man,  made  an 
immediate  attempt  to  enter,  but  succeeded  no  farther 
than  getting  in  his  head,  when  his  hat  fell  within  the 
office.  For  a  short  time  it  was  doubtful  which  party 
would  succeed,  but  the  besieged  were  ultimately 
triumphant.  Christian's  head  remained  during  the 
scuffle  between  the  door  and  door-post,  until  he  legged 
j^ermissiGn  to  withdraw  it;  but  Saffery  retained  the 
hat  as  a  trophy  of  victory. 

On  Christian's  return  to  Cambridge  he  recounted 
to  me  the  treatment  he  had  met  with,  saying  he  had 
been  violently  assaulted  when  he  merely  attempted 
to  go  into  his  office  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
some  of  his  private  papers.  "  How  happened  it," 
jl  asked,  "  that  a  lawyer  of  your  standing  could  be 
thus  baffled  by  a  country  attorney?  Are  you  sure 
70U  have  the  law  on  your  side?"     "  I  am  not  only 
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convinced  myself,"  lie  answered,  "  but  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  (who  was  at  that  time  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench)  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  I  am 
quite  right  in  point  of  law."  "  I  always  understood," 
I  replied,  "  that  after  a  man  became  a  Judge  he  never 
gave  an  opinion."  "  I  don't  mean  an  opinion  in  the 
technical  sence,"  said  he,  "  but  I  will  give  you  his 
very  words : — '  Christian,  if  your  account  be  correct, 
the  fellow  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon — not  a  leg 
to  stand  upon.'  These  were  the  very  words  of  the 
Chief  Justice ! " 

Christian  made  an  application  to  the  King's  Bench ; 
it  was  argued  at  considerable  length,  and  ended  in 
Saffery's  election  being  confirmed :  a  scrutiny  of  the 
poll  having  previously  taken  place,  when  the  numbers 
were — Saffery,  82  ;  Christian,  81. 

Soon  after  the  Savings  Bank  was  first  established 
at  Cambridge,  Christian  determined  on  establishing 
an  opposition  one,  upon  what  he  considered  an  im-  i 
proved  plan,  as  he  thought  it  might  be  made  more 
generally  useful  by  extending  it  to  members  of  the 
University,  or  to  any  other  persons  who  might  be 
inclined  to  lodge  money,  which  was  not  to  be  restricted 
to  any  particular  sum ;  it  was,  in  fact,  to  be  a  general 
bank  of  deposit  for  the  Town,  County,  and  University 
of  Cambridge.  Could  such  a  scheme  have  been  c£^r 
ried  into  effect,  it  would  have  superseded  all  other 
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banks,  as  the  Directors  were  to  have  no  salary,  and 
all  other  expenses  were  to  be  upon  a  very  moderate 
scale.  By  unceasing  importunity  he  contrived  to  raise 
a  pretty  large  sum.  The  whole  scheme  appeared  to 
me  so  absurd  and  visionary,  that  I  repeatedly  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it ;  but,  notwithstanding 
my  repulses,  he  returned  to  the  charge  so  frequently, 
that  by  way  of  getting  quit  of  him  I  gave  him  ten 
shillings  (the  smallest  sum  on  his  list).  I  remained, 
however,  resolute  in  my  refusal  to  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  institution,  and  would  not  allow 
my  name  to  be  put  down  as  a  sub-director,  or  a 
committee-man,  or  a  provisional  committee-man. 
He,  however,  produced  a  goodly  list  of  men  in 
authority  in  the  University,  and  asserted  that  they 
Lad  consented  to  fill  certain  offices.  The  two  Mem- 
bers for  the  University  (Lord  Euston  and  Lord 
Palmerston)  were  among  the  number,  also  several 
'  men  high  in  the  law.  As  I  was  passing  through  St, 
Mary's  Street  soon  after,  I  saw  a  placard  in  the 
I  window  of  an  upholsterer,  stating  that  the  master 
I  of  the  house  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  establish- 
I  ment,  and  was  ready  to  receive  deposits. 

For  many  years  I  heard  but  little  mention  of  the 
l)ank.     It  caused  a  great  sensation  at  first,  and  then 
1  all  excitement  seemed  to  die  away. 
!  ;   A  considerable  time  after  (1827),  Miss  Pemberton 
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called  upon  me;  she  told  me  that  her  mother  had 
three  hundred  pounds  in  the  Savings  Bank,  and  that 
she  had  (by  her  desire)  called  that  morning  at  the 
office  to  inquire  on  what  days  it  was  their  practice  to 
receive  deposits,  as  it  was  her  mother's  intention  to 
add  another  fifty  pounds.  The  reply  of  the  clerk  was^ 
that  they  were  ready  to  receive  money  on  all  days 
and  at  any  hour.  She  was  so  much  startled  at  the 
seeming  eagerness  with  which  he  hailed  a  customer, 
that  she  determined  on  applying  to  me  as  to  whether 
I  considered  it  a  safe  deposit.  I  told  her  that  Pro- 
fessor Christian  had,  I  knew,  many  years  since, 
attempted  to  establish  such  a  bank,  but  that  I  had 
understood  it  did  not  prosper,  and  that  I  was  really 
not  aware  it  was  then  in  existence.  She  produced 
a  printed  paper,  with  a  long  detail  of  the  original 
scheme,  and  the  names  of  several  directors,  amongst 
whom,  to  my  horror,  I  read  my  own.  I  assured  her 
jjij  name  was  inserted  against  my  express  desire,  and 
strongly  advised  that  no  farther  deposit  should  be 
made,  but  that  her  mother  should  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  what  she  had  already 
placed  there.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  soon 
after  that  she  had  recovered  all  she  embarked. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  father  of  the  clerk  called 
upon  me  in  the  deepest  affliction :  he  told  me  his. 
son  had  left  Cambridge  the  previous  week  for  the 
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purpose  of  placing  in  the  funds  a  sum  of  money 
belonging  to  tlie  Savings  Bank  ;  that  he  had  supped 
in  Lamb's  Conduit-street  on  the  evening  of  his  ar- 
riving in  town ;  that  he  had  left  his  friend's  house 
about  11  o'clock,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  since. 
It  happened  about  this  period  that  so  many  horrible 
stories  of  Burking  were  in  circulation  ;  and  the  man 
imagined  his  son  had  come  to  this  untimely  end ;  he 
told  me  that  he  had  been  for  many  days  in  Lon- 
don instituting  inquiries,  but  could  gain  no  tidings 
whereby  to  unravel  so  great  a  mystery.  I  began 
strongly  to  suspect  that  he  had  gone  off  with  the 
money,  and  advised  the  father  to  call  together  the 
gentlemen  belonging  to  Cambridge  whose  names 
were  inserted  on  the  printed  paper.  On  investiga- 
tion, it  appeared  that  neither  papers  nor  books  were 
to  be  found.  It  was  afterwards  believed  the  clerk 
had  gone  oiF  to  America.  The  amount  of  deposits  was 
about  eight  thousand  pounds,  exclusive  of  interest. 
William  Hunt,  of  King's,  had  deposited  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  pounds.  A  farther  account  of  this 
very  extraordinary  affair  I  shall  insert  elsewhere. 

Though  Christian  prided  himself  upon  the  many 
professorships  he  held,  the  duties  of  which  compelled 
him  to  give  up  the  ISTorthern  Circuit,  yet  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  obtain  (through  Dr.  Yorke,  Bishop 
II  of  Ely)  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Isle 
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of  Ely.  This  appointment  he  held  for  many  years ; 
and  twice  during  every  year  inflicted  upon  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Ely  a  charge  of  unconscionable  length.  Not 
unfrequently  he  occupied  his  auditors  for  three  or 
four  hours  at  a  time.  To  add  to  the  vexation  of  the 
unfortunate  jurors,  who  were  constrained  to  listen  to 
these  tedious  harangues,  they  rarely  had  any  reference 
to  the  cases  in  the  Calendar,  but  chiefly  related  to 
the  seditious  and  blasphemous  conduct  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  manufacturing  districts.  One  of  his 
statements  I  remember,  for  it  struck  me  as  being 
very  extraordinary.  It  was,  that  some  irreligious 
persons,  to  show  their  contempt  for  revelation,  had 
actually  roasted  the  Bible,  and  Christian  added,  with 
great  emphasis,  "  AND  THEY  POSITIVELY  BASTED 
it!" 

At  this  period  he  resided  very  much  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  public  walks, 
where  his  society  was  avoided  by  every  one  whose 
time  was  of  any  value.  He  died  in  1823,  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  incapacity/. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  Dr.  Craven  was  elected 
Vice-Chancellor. 

"  On  the  14th  of  December,  died,  aged  82,  the 
Kev.  John  Hulse,  B.  A.,  of  Elworth  Hall,  in  the 
county   of   Chester,  and   some   time   of  St.  John's 
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College.  By  his  will,  and  codicils  thereto,  he  gave 
to  the  University  certain  estates  upon  trust,  to  pay 
specified  portions  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof, 
annually,  for  the  following  purposes: — First,  *To 
such  learned  and  ingenious  person  in  the  University, 
under  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  as  shall  compose 
for  that  year  the  best  Dissertation,  in  the  English 
language,  on  the  Evidences  in  general,  or  on  the 
Prophecies  or  Miracles  in  particular,  or  any  other 
particular  argument,  whether  the  same  be  direct  or 
collateral  proofs  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  order  to 
evince  its  truth  and  excellence ; '  such  Dissertation 
to  be  printed  by  the  author,  out  of  the  sum  payable 
to  him.  Secondly,  '  For  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  one  such  learned  and  ingenious  person,  (for 
a  term  not  exceeding  five  or  six  years,)  of  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  or  of  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  of  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  resident  in 
the  University ;  who  is  to  compose  yearly,  whilst  in 
office,  some  proper  and  judicious  answer  or  answers 
every  year,  to  all  such  new  and  popular,  or  other 
cavils  and  objections,  against  the  Christian  or  re- 
vealed religion,  or  against  the  religion  of  nature,  as 
may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees,  or  any  two  of 
them,  seem  best,  or  most  proper  to  deserve  or  require 
an  answer,  whether  the  same  be  ancient  or  modern 
cbjections,  but  chiefly  such  as  are  most  modern,  and 
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especially  sucli  as  have  appeared  in  the  English 
language  of  late  years  against  Christianity,  and 
which  may  not  seem  to  have  received  a  full  and 
sufficient  answer,  if  any  such  there  shall  be,  unto  the 
year  preceding  his  election ;  as  likewise  to  be  ready 
to  satisfy  any  real  scruples  or  objections  in  a  private 
way,  that  may  be  brought  from  time  to  time  by  any 
fair  and  candid  inquirer,  against  the  same;  such 
writer  to  be  called  The  Christian  Advocate,  and 
such  his  written  answers  to  be  in  English,  and  only 
against  notorious  infidels,  whether  Atheists  or  Deists, 
not  descending  to  any  particular  controversies  or 
sects  among  Christians  themselves,  except  some  new 
or  dangerous  error,  either  of  superstition  or  enthu- 
siasm, as  of  Popery  or  Methodism,  either  in  opinion 
or  practice,  shall  prevail ;  in  which  case  only  it  may 
be  necessary  for  that  time  to  write  or  to  reason 
against  the  same^  And  such  treatise  or  treatises  to 
be  every  year  printed,  the  expense  whereof  shall  be 
deducted  out  of  the  temporary  stipend  or  salary; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  said  stipend  or  salary,  or 
rents  and  profits,  shall  be  paid  or  given  every  year 
to  the  several  authors  successively  as  a  reward  for 
the  same.'  Thirdly,  '  To  such  learned  and  ingenious  \ 
clergyman  in  the  University  of  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  and  under  the  age  of  forty  years,  as  shall 
be  annually   chosen,   in   order   to   preach  in  Great 
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St.  Mary's  Church,  twenty  sermons  yearly;*  ten  of 
which  shall  be  to  show  the  evidence  for  revealed 
religion,  and  to  demonstrate,  in  the  most  convincing 
and  persuasive  manner,  the  truth  and  excellence  of 
Christianity,  so  as  to  include  not  only  the  Prophecies 
and  Miracles,  general  and  particular,  but  also  any 
other  popular  and  useful  arguments,  whether  the  same 
shall  be  direct  or  collateral  proofs  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  he  may  think  fitted  to  discourse  upon, 
either  in  general  or  particular ;  especially  the  collateral 
arguments,  or  else  any  particular  argument  or  branch 
thereof;  and  chiefly  against  notorious  infidels,  whether 
Atheists  or  Deists,  not  descending  to  any  particular 
sects  or  controversies  (so  much  to  be  lamented) 
among  Christians  themselves,  except  some  new  or 
dangerous  error,  either  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm, 
as  of  Popery  or  Methodism,  or  the  like,  either  in 
opinion  or  practice,  should  prevail ;  in  which  case 
only  it  may  be  necessary  for  that  time  to  preach 
against  the  same.'  In  the  other  ten  sermons,  Uhe 
lecturer  or  preacher  shall  take  for  his  subject  some 
of  the  more  difficult  texts  or  obscure  parts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  such  as  might  appear  to  be  more 
generally  useful  and  necessary  to  be  explained,  and 
which  might  best   admit  of  such  a   comment  and 

*  Eeduced  to  eight,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
December  21st,  1830. 
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explanation,  without  presuming  to  pry  too  far  into 
the  profound  secrets  or  mysteries  of  the  Almighty/ 
The  preacher  to  print  his  sermons,  and  to  be  elected 
annually;  but  the  same  person  not  to  be  continued 
for  more  than  six  years  together.  Mr.  Hulse  consti- 
tuted the  yice-Chancellor,  and  the  Masters  of  Trinity 
and  St.  John's  Colleges,  for  the  time  being,  trustees 
of  his  benefactions  to  the  University." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

[1791.] 

As  I  cannot  recollect  anything  particular  occurring 
in  the  University  during  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
I  will  proceed  with  my  reminiscences  of  University 
men,  commencing  with  my  dear  and  excellent  friend 
Whaley  Armitage,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Trinity,  by  his  cousin,  Robert 
Thornton,  a  son  of  the  witty  and  eccentric  Bonnel 
Thornton,  who  was  the  friend  of  George  Coleman, 
and  translator  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Armitage 
brought  with  him  the  character  of  a  good  scholar, 
which  he  maintained  during  the  whole  of  his  resi- 
dence. He  was  of  a  social  disposition,  and  although 
very  much  in  company,  never  gave  way  to  any  of 
those  excesses  which  marked  the  conduct  of  many 
of  his  associates.  He  used  to  look  in  at  Frank 
Smith's  (the  Union  Coffee  House),  during  the  even- 
ing, and  take  his  seat  at  the  supper-table,  which 
he  was  allowed  to  leave  at  an  early  hour,  without 
remark,  having  proved  by  his  firmness,  when  he 
first  came  to  college,  that  he  was  not  to  be  deterred, 
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hj  the  fear  of  ridicule,  from  doing  what  he  believed 
to  be  right. 

Parents  and  guardians  ought  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  those  dear  to  them,  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  giving  way  to  this  weakness.  How  many 
men,  who  might  have  passed  through  the  University, 
not  only  with  credit,  but  distinction,  have  left  it 
disgraced  and  dishonoured,  simply  because  they 
sacrificed  their  better  feelings  to  the  dread  of  being 
laughed  at  by  their  companions ! 

Armitage,  though  remarkably  mild  and  gentle  in 
his  manner,  was  firm  as  a  rock  when  any  attempt 
was  made  to  banter  him  into  what  he  believed  to 
be  wrong.  He  was  ninth  Wrangler  in  Bridge's 
year  (1790),  and  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Classical  Medal.  The  competitors  were,  Wrangham, 
of  Trinity  Hall,  Borton  and  Cobbold  of  Caius,  and 
Armitage  and  Tweddell  of  Trinity.  Wrangham  was 
declared  first  Medallist.  Tweddell,  who  was  of 
a  most  sanguine  and  ardent  temper,  had  not  enter- 
tained a  doubt  of  his  own  success,  nor  had  he 
hesitated  to  speak  his  sentiments  openly.  Armi- 
tage, having  gained  very  early  intelligence  of  the 
award,  went  to  the  bedside  of  Tweddell,  (with  whom 
he  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms,)  to  prevent  his 
being  told  too  abruptly,  that  he  had  obtained  only 
the  second  Medal,     Tweddell  was  almost    frantic 
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with  disappointment,  and  considered  his  failure  so 
disgraceful,  that   he  protested   he  would   leave  the 
University,  as  he  could  no  longer  show  his  face  in 
it.     Armitage  sat  beside  him  for  some  time,  endea- 
vouring to  pacify  him,  but  in  vain.     In  the  exercise 
delivered  by  him  on  the  first  Tripos  day,  his  vexa- 
tion was  most  apparent ;  and  when  he  published  his 
"  Prolusiones  Academicae,"  he  added  a  very  bitter 
note  reflecting  on  Dr.  Pearce,  in  whose  Vice-Chancel- 
lorship  the  Medals   were   adjudged.      I   afterwards 
talked  with  Dr.  Pearce  on  the  subject.     He  assured 
me  that  when  the  examination  commenced,  he  fully 
expected    that   Tweddell  would    outstrip   his   com- 
petitors, but  that  on  the  third  morning  all  the  five 
were  so   equal,   that   it   was   impossible   to   foretell 
which  would  be  the  successful    one :   he  also  told 
me  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates, who  wou-ld  not  have  been  sure  of  a  medal  in 
an  ordinary  year.      As  my  friend  had  obtained  a 
Scholarship,   (which  was   not   the  case  with   either 
of  the   other  two  Wranglers  of  his  college,)  it   is 
highly  probable  he  would  have  been  Fellow,  had 
he  not  possessed  property  which  disqualified  him. 
After  his  degree,  he  resided  on  the  Continent,  (chiefly 
in  Italy,)  whence  he  returned  to  take  his  Master's 
Degree  in  1793.     He  was  then  called  to  the  Bar, 
and  practised  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
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Going  to  town  a  few  years  after,  I  was  told,  on 
inquiry,  that  my  friend  had  not  been  seen  for  some 
time  in  "Westminster-hall,  and  it  was  supposed  he 
had  died  in  the  seasoning.  As  this  was  too  often 
the  case  with  young  barristers,  and  as  Armitage's 
health  was  always  particularly  delicate,  I  considered 
the  information  I  had  obtained  highly  probable,  and 
I  made  no  farther  inquiries.  Upwards  of  forty 
years  after  this,  when,  in  1839,  I  went  on  a  visit 
to  the  son  of  my  old  friend  Musgrave,  (who  had 
been  appointed  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  1837,)  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  his  table  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Matthews,  a  Fellow  of  Brazenose.  Through  him, 
my  long-lost  friend  heard  that  I  was  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood ;  he  wrote  to  me,  pressing  me  very  earnestly 
to  pay  him  a  visit ;  he  informed  me  he  had  been 
obliged  to  give  up  Westminster-hall  on  account  of 
his  health;  that  he  had  been  appointed  agent  for 
the  Estates  of  Guy's  Hospital  in  Herefordshire, 
where  he  had  resided  upwards  of  forty  years ;  that 
he  had  built  a  house  near  Ross,  and  was  living 
in  patriarchal  style,  surrounded  by  children  and 
grandchildren.  It  was  with  much  regret  that  I  felt 
myself  unable  to  prolong  my  stay.  I  had  made 
arrangements  to  leave  the  Palace  the  following 
morning,  and  had  appointed  a  meeting  with  some 
friends   in  town  on  business  of  importance,  which 
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could  not  be  postponed  :  I  was  consequently  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  without   taking   by  the  hand 
one  of  the  earliest,  and  (with  only  one  exception) 
the  last  surviving  friend  of  my  own  standing.     It 
was  the   more   to   be   regretted,  as   I   was  then  in 
my   seventy-first  year,    and   Armitage    was    nearly 
!two    years    my   senior.      A   correspondence    never- 
theless  took   place,   and   doubtless    I    should    have 
re-visited  Herefordshire,  had  I  not  been  prevented 
by  a   succession   of  domestic   calamities.      We  did 
not  meet  until  the  summer  of  1847,  when  my  dear 
and   honoured   friend,   accompanied   by   one   of  his 
daughters,  passed  ten  days  under  my  roof.     Fifty- 
four  years  had  elapsed  since  our  first  acquaintance. 
He  was  the  same   kind   and  warm-hearted   person 
whom    I    had   remembered    as   an   Undergraduate. 
In  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  he  was  blessed 
with  as  much  buoyancy  of  spirit  as  a  man  of  five- 
and- twenty,  and  would  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  even 
on  a  Sunday.     He  was  delighted  in  the  opportunity 
I  of   again   visiting   his   illustrious   college,   and   was 
I  much  struck  with  the  improvements  effected  in  the 
I  last  half-century.      On  quitting  Cambridge   he  ex- 
I  pressed  a  great   desire   that   I   should   pay   him   a 
visit  in  Herefordshire,  should  it  please  God  to  spare 
I  my  life  until  the  following  summer  j  but  my  consti- 
.     VOL.  I.  p 
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tution  had  been  so  much  enfeebled  by  bodily  suffer- 
ing, that  I  dared  not  indulge  the  hope  we  should 
ever  meet  again.  We  had,  too,  both  exceeded  the 
age  of  fourscore  years.  But  it  pleased  the  Almighty, 
that  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  I  was 
enabled  to  pass  seven  weeks  under  his  hospitable 
roof,  and  although  subjected  at  times  to  paroxysms 
of  inteuse  pain,  I  never  paid  so  delightful  a  visit. 
My  friend  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  eight 
of  whom  were  daughters :  four  of  these  unmarried, 
and  one  unmarried  son  (who  had  been  called  to  the 
Bar),  were  his  usual  inmates.  At  the  time  I  visited 
him,  two  married  daughters  (whose  husbands  were 
in  the  East  Indies)  were  staying  with  him,  having 
brought  with  them  some  of  their  children  to  be 
educated  in  England,  and  purposing  to  take  back 
those  whose  education  had  been  completed.  The 
family  assemblage  consisted  of  about  twenty  persons, 
of  various  ages,  from  my  venerable  friend  of  eighty- 
two  to  his  little  grandson  not  four  years  old.  The 
daughters  had  married  early,  which  made  some  of 
the  nieces  appear  as  younger  sisters  of  the  aunts. 
I  was  especially  struck  by  the  perfect  harmony  that 
prevailed  in  so  numerous  a  family.  Not  an  angry, 
not  even  a  hasty  expression  did  I  ever  hear ;  not  a 
clouded  brow  did  I  ever  see  during  my  seven  weeks* 
visit.     The  happiness  of  this  very  numerous  family 
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arose  from  Eeligion,  which  had  never  before  appeared 
to  me  in  so  striking  a  light.  It  seemed  to  influence 
every  action,  to  regulate  the  whole  of  their  inter- 
course with  each  other,  and  with  society  at  large. 
Yet  there  was  no  cant,  nor  that  rigid  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  which,  in  some  families  with  whom 
I  have  been  acquainted,  has  caused  children  and 
servants  to  look  almost  with  dread  to  the  return 
of  that  sacred  day.  Here  the  very  reverse  was  the 
case : — To  praise  their  Creator  was  their  first  duty, 
to  make  his  creatures  happy  their  next : — they  prac- 
tised no  austerities,  but  laughed  as  heartily  on  that 
day  as  on  any  other,  and  never  thought  it  was  so 
sad  a  thing  to  be  a  Christian.  My  old  friend  at 
fourscore  gave  up  dining  out,  but  was  prevailed 
on  once  during  my  stay  to  break  through  this 
resolution.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  (Dr.  Hamp- 
den) held  his  first  visitation  at  E-oss,  and  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  dined  and  slept  at  the  Rectory. 
Dr.  Ogilvie,  not  being  able  to  gather  a  clerical  party 
to  meet  his  Diocesan,  invited  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  on  which  occasion  my  friend  and  one  of 
his  daughters  were  of  the  party. 

Since  my  visit  to  Herefordshire,  the  tenantry  be- 
longing to  Guy's  Hospital  (the  estates  of  which  my 
friend  had  managed  for  half  a  century)  solicited 
him  to  sit  for  his  portrait  to  a  native  artist.     With 
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this  request  he  complied,  and  they  presented  it  to 
his  family.  An  engraving  from  it,  sent  me  by  my 
dear  old  friend,  now  hangs  opposite  me  in  my 
sitting-room. 


k 


Richard  Watson,  of  Trinity,  took  his  B.A.  degree 
as  second  Wrangler  in  1759,  and  M.A.  1762.  He 
was  tutor  of  Trinity,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry: 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Regius  Professor  of  i 
Divinity  in  1771,  and  became  Bishop  of  Llandaff  ' 
in  1782. 

The  ill  state  of  his  health  rendering  his  manifold 
duties  too  heavy  for  him,  he  was  allowed  to  appoint 
a  deputy  in  his  professorship,  and  Dr.  Kipling  under- 
took the  office  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  There  was  much  dissatisfaction  at  the  time 
of  the  appointment,  and  after  the  Bishop  had  de- 
termined on  leaving  Cambridgeshire  and  building 
a  house  on  the  banks  of  Windermere,  many  attempts 
were  made  to  compel  him  to  resign  his  professor- 
ship  in  the  University,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  Church  preferments  connected  with  it.  Several 
Graces  were  brought  forward  for  this  purpose  by 
Burden  of  Emmanuel,  who  (judging  from  the  per- 
severance with  which  he  agitated  the  question)  was 
supposed  to  have  had  a  personal  dislike  to  Watson. 
It  was  however  generally  understood  that  the  electors 
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alone  possessed  the  power  of  enforcing  residence,  and 
as  THEY  had  allowed  him  to  appoint  a  deputy,  the 
Senate  could  not  interfere. 

The  beauties  of  Westmoreland  were  at  this  time 
but  little  known.  The  Bishop  built  an  excellent 
house,  and  occupied  much  of  his  leisure  time  with 
the  cultivation  of  land.  He  attended  regularly  in 
the  House  of  Lords  for  many  years,  and  when 
passing  through  Cambridge,  occasionally  dined  with 
the  Vice-Chancellor.  He  frequently  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  his  new  residence,  and  remarked  how  much 
the  face  of  the  neighbourhood  was  improved  by  his 
numerous  plantations,  for  which  he  had  obtained 
several  medals. 

A  ludicrous  anecdote  just  occurs  to  me;  and  as 
the  Bishop  related  it  with  as  much  mirth  as  his 
companions  received  it,  I  am  tempted  to  give  the 
story  a  place  in  my  Reminiscences. 

The  principal  inn  at  the  head  of  Windermere  had 
been  known  as  the  Cock ;  but  the  landlord,  by  way 
of  compliment  to  his  distinguished  neighbour,  sub- 
stituted the  Bishop  as  the  new  sign.  An  inn- 
keeper close  by,  who  had  frequently  envied  mine 
host  of  the  Cock  for  his  good  fortune  in  securing 
a  considerable  preponderance  of  visitors,  took  advan- 
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tage  of  the  change,  and  attracted  many  travellers  to 
his  house  by  putting  up  the  sign  of  the  Cock.  The 
landlord  with  the  new  sign  was  much  discomfited 
at  seeing  many  of  his  old  customers  deposited  at 
his  rival's  establishment ;  so  by  way  of  remedy,  he 
put  up  in  large  red  letters,  imder  the  portrait  of  the 
Bishop,  "  This  is  the  old  Cock  !" 

During  one  of  the  Bishop's  short  residences,  I 
accidentally  met  him  one  morning  in  Trinity  walks, 
and  we  had  much  conversation.  The  principal  topic 
(and  at  that  period  the  all-absorbing  one)  was 
Burke's  publication,  of  which  I  have  previously 
made  mention.  The  Bishop  remarked,  it  contained 
an  allusion  which  none  seemed  to  imderstand,  but 
that  his  opinion  of  the  accuracy  and  extent  of 
Burke's  knowledge  was  such,  that  he  had  made  a 
bet  with  a  friend  that  Burke  was  right,  and  that  he 
had  undertaken  to  prove  it.  The  words  were : — 
"  This  circumstance  was  as  well  known  as  the 
Systasis  of  Crete,  or  the  Confederation  of  Poland.'* 
He  confessed  that  he  had  been  making  an  unsuc- 
cessful search  for  "  the  Systasis  of  Crete,"  in  several 
volumes  in  the  University  Library,  and  he  requested 
me  to  inquire  among  my  friends  and  report  to  him, 
if  I  could  obtain  any  information.  Among  others  I 
applied  to  Ramsden,  who  thought  he  had  discovered 
the  passage  Burke  must  have  had  in  his  mind   at 
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the  time. — Aristotle,  in  his  work  PeripoUtia^  uses 
the  expression  Sustantes  Unas ;  but  certainly  these 
words  did  not  speak  of  a  transaction  of  such  a  public 
nature  as  to  justify  Burke's  application  of  the  term. 
I  never  learned  whether  the  Bishop  was  able  to 
satisfy  himself  on  the  subject. 

Amongst  the  very  eccentric  characters  of  the 
University  was  Samuel  Ogden.  He  took  his  B.  A. 
degree  in  1737,  and  that  of  D.  D.  in  1753.  He 
was- elected  Professor  of  Geology  in  1764.  Ogden 
was  a  man  of  good  property ;  and  although  in  many 
instances  very  penurious,  yet  he  was  remarkably  fond 
of  good  living,  and  had  upon  one  occasion  charac- 
terized the  goose  as  a  silly  bird, — too  much  for  one, 
and  not  enough  for  two.  He  would  dine  out  when- 
ever he  had  an  opportunity,  but  pleaded  his  age  and 
infirmities  for  asking  no  one  in  return. 

When  my  father  was  in  College,  he  frequently 
went  to  see  the  Doctor  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
took  coffee  with  him.  Invariably  the  first  question 
was,  ''Hast  any  news  to  tell?"  Upon  one  occasion 
my  father  replied,    "  I  have  just   heard   that   Dr. 

is  dead."     "Art  sure? — what's   thy 

authority  ?"  My  father  replied,  he  had  heard  it  from 
James  Bullman,  the  Scholars'  butler.  "  Shabby 
authority;  go  and  try  if  thou  canst  not  mend  it!" 
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On  my  father's  return,  he  said  he  had  by  chance  met 
the  confidential  servant  of  the  deceased,  who  had 
confirmed  the  news.  "  That  will  do,"  said  he,  ''  and 
now  let  me  see.  He  had  a  stall  at  Canterbmy,  and 
two  livings,  all  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown, — let's  try 
what  we  can  lay  our  hands  upon^ — take  a  pen,  and 
.  write  as  I  dictate."  He  dictated  as  follows : — 
"  The  great  are  always  liable  to  importmiity ;  those 
who  are  both  good  and  great  are  liable  to  a  double 
portion."  I  have  frequently  heard  my  father  repeat 
the  rest  of  the  letter,  but  I  can  only  call  to  mind 
the  two  short  sentences  with  which  it  began ;  the 
remaining  part  was  written  in  the  same  peculiar 
style,  and  was  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
However,  he  was  always  unsuccessful  in  his  applica- 
tions for  preferment.  It  was  only  his  reputed  wealth 
that  made  him  a  p^oduceable  man,  for  he  was  sin- 
gularly uncouth  in  his  manner,  and  spoke  his  mind 
very  freely  upon  all  occasions. 

A  very  characteristic  anecdote  just  occurs  to  me. 
The  Doctor  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  a  lad  who 
had  been  in  his  service  three  or  four  years ;  he  was 
much  pleased  with  his  management  of  a  garden 
which  was  attached  to  his  house,  and  of  which  he 
was  particularly  fond.  A  cheiTy-tree,  which  had 
been  planted  some  time,  and  which  should  have  pro- 
duced very  choice  fruit,  had  constantly  failed.     To 
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the  Doctor's  great  delight,  it  at  last  showed  signs  of 
bearing,  and  about  a  dozen  cherries  after  a  while 
began  to  assume  a  tempting  appearance.  Returning 
one  day  from  his  ride,  he  missed  some  of  his  cherries, 
and  accused  the  boy  of  having  taken  them.  "  I 
have  not  touched  them,"  replied  the  boj,  "  as  true 
as  God's  in  heaven," — (a  very  common  mode  of  asser- 
tion among  inferior  people  at  that  time.)  "  That's 
a  good  lad !  sit  thee  down,  and  I'll  give  thee  a  glass 
of  wine,  for  thou  wouldst  not  tell  me  a  lie !"  Going 
to  his  closet,  he  put  a  pretty  strong  dose  of  anti- 
monial  wine  into  a  glass,  which  the  boy  drank  off, 
and  was  preparing  to  leave  the  room,  but  his  master 
kept  him  in  conversation.  At  length  the  boy  was 
making  a  hasty  retreat^  saying  he  did  not  feel  well. 
"  Do  not  quit  the  room,"  said  the  Doctor,  ^'  sit  thee 
down;  thou  wilt  soon  be  better;"  and  ringing  the 
bell,  ordered  a  jug  of  warm  water,  which  he  adminis- 
tered very  freely,  at  the  same  time  providing  a  basin. 
The  cherries  soon  made  their  appearance — to  the 
great  consternation  of  the  lad.  "  Where's  the  God 
in  heaven  ?"  said  the  Doctor.  ''  Thou  miscreant ! 
get  thee  out  of  my  house !"  He  quitted  it  the  same 
day,  but  not  until  the  Doctor  had  showed  him  his 
will,  in  which  he  had  left  him  200?.  This  person 
was  many  years  afterwards  my  bedmaker  at  College : 
a  more    honest  man  never  breathed,   but   he  was 
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addicted  to  drinking.  I  could  not  help  pitying  the 
poor  fellow,  for  he  never  recovered  the  shock  he 
received  when  listening  to  the  Doctor's  bequest ;  in 
fact,  he  never  seemed  altogether  in  his  right  mind 
whilst  he  was  in  my  service. 

When  the  Doctor  was  dining  one  day  with  the 
High  Steward  at  Wimpole,  to  meet  many  of  the 
heads  of  Colleges,  and  where  a  most  sumptuous 
dinner  was  provided,  Lord  Hardwicke  ordered  cham- 
pagne (which  was  very  uncommon  in  those  days)  to 
be  handed  roimd.  On  a  glass  being  taken  to  his 
Lordship,  he  immediately  perceived  that  the  butler 
had  drawn  a  bottle  of  pale  brandy,  and  he  disco- 
vered, to  his  utter  astonishment,  that  the  Doctor, 
who  sat  on  his  right,  had  emptied  his  glass.  His 
Lordship  expressed  surprise  that  he  had  not  noticed 
the  mistake ;  to  which  the  Doctor  replied,  "  I  did 
not  remark  it  to  you,  my  lord,  because  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  take  whatever  you  thought  proper  to  offer 
me,  if  not  with  pleasure,  at  least  in  silence  !" 

Upon  another  occasion,  when  the  mistress  of  the 
house  asked  him  his  opinion  of  a  dish  of  ruffs  and 
reeves,  (which  were  rather  under-done^)  he  replied, 
"  Tliey  are  £),dmirable.  Madam — raw;  what  must 
they  have  been  had  they  been  roasted !" 

From  the  singularity  of  Dr.  Ogden's  manner,  as 
well  as  of  his  matter,  he  was  very  popular  in  the 
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pulpit:  he  preached  at  the  Eound  Church,  which 
was  always  crowded.  His  successor  in  the  parish 
was  Dr.  Hallifax,  who  affected  his  tone  and  manner 
of  delivery,  but  did  not  succeed  in  attracting  so 
numerous  a  congregation. 

Felix  Vaughan,  of  Jesus  College,  took  his  B.A. 
degree  as  eleventh  Senior  Optime  in  1790,  and  M.A. 
1794.  He  was  considered  a  good  classical  scholar, 
and  was,  I  believe,  the  first  Fellow-Commoner  who 
had  his  name  on  the  Tripos.  He  was  particularly 
intimate  with  my  colleague  Mathew,  at  whose  rooms 
I  occasionally  met  him ;  but  on  account  of  the  deli- 
cate state  of  his  health  he  mixed  but  little  in  society. 
Vaughan  was  designed  for  the  bar,  and  applied 
himself  very  closely  to  study.  At  the  peace  of 
Amiens  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  detained  there 
many  weeks  by  ill  health.  The  physician  who 
attended  him,  being  called  to  a  distance,  sent  his 
assistant  to  visit  him.  This  assistant  was  an  English- 
man, whose  political  knowledge,  and  perfect  acquain- 
tance with  the  French  language,  made  his  society 
very  acceptable  in  Paris.  He  afterwards  occupied 
a  distinguished  position  among  the  statesmen  of 
England,  being  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Hus- 
kisson ! 

Vaughan' s  general  demeanour  was  quiet  and  mild 
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in  tlie  extreme,  and  contrasted  strongly  with  that  bold 
and  manly  resolution  with  which  he  repelled  all  those 
attacks,  from  the  Bar  and  the  Bench,  to  which  his 
position  exposed  him.  Espousing  liberal  principles, 
he  became  the  undaunted  and  eloquent  advocate  of 
the  defendants,  in  those  numerous  trials  for  sedition 
which  marked  that  unhappy  period.  Tweddell  always 
spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  and  remarked  to 
me  that  his  speeches  were  equal  to  Erskine's,  with 
this  advantage,  that  he  did  not  say  a  syllable  about 
himself.  He  was  one  of  the  intimate  friends  of  Home 
Tooke,  and  was  of  that  coterie,  who  on  Sundays 
partook  of  eij>ic-nic  dinner  at  Wimbledon  with  that 
extraordinary  character.  Calling  on  Vaughan  one 
Sunday  morning,  at  his  residence  in  Essex-street,  I 
found  his  carriage  at  the  door ;  he  told  me  that  one 
of  the  accustomed  party  was  prevented  attending, 
and  strongly  pressed  me  to  accompany  him.  I  de- 
clined his  offer,  and  even  at  this  distant  day,  I  regret 
having  done  so.  Close  application  to  his  profession 
aggravated  a  pulmonary  complaint,  to  which  he  was 
always  subject ;  and  by  its  fatal  termination,  consti- 
tutional freedom  lost  one  of  its  most  powerful  and 
intrepid  advocates. 

John  Home,  (afterwards  Home  Tooke,)  took  his 
B.A.  degree  in  1758,  and  M.A.  1771.     He  was  a 
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man  of  considerable  erudition,  and  the  well-known 
author  of  ''Eirea  Trrepoepra.     This  remarkable  man 
was  of  the  same  year  as  Richard  Beadon,  who  was 
afterwards  Public  Orator,  Master  of  Jesus,  and  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  whence  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  When  Home  applied  for  his  Master's 
degree  in  1771,  he  was  vehemently  opposed  on  account 
of  some  profane  allusion  he  had  made  to  his  being 
ordained  a  priest;  he  however  succeeded  in  obtaining 
it,  through  the  warm  support  of  his  friend  Beadon, 
who  was  very  popular  in  the  University.     In  1790 
he  opposed  Charles  Fox,  (at  that  time  the  popular 
candidate  for  Westminster,)   on  which  occasion  he 
polled  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred  unsolicited  votes 
— his   expenses  not  exceeding  twenty-eight  jpounds! 
At  the  conclusion  of  each  day's  polling,  the  candi- 
dates addressed  the  electors  ;  Tooke's  voice  was  rather 
feeble,  but  so  distinct  was  his  utterance,  that  not  a 
word  he  said  was  lost ;   his  expressions  were  most 
felicitous,   and  his  sarcasms  most  bitter.     It  was  a 
■custom  with  him,  never  to  attempt  to  make  himself 
-heard  by  raising  his  voice,  when  his  assailants  were 
clamorous ;  but  waiting  patiently  till  the  tempest  was 
.abated,  he  resumed  his  speech  precisely  at  the  place 
where  he  had  been  interrupted.     I  occasionally  went 
;to  hear  him,  and  I  well  remember  once  wlien  he  was 
speaking  from  the  hustings,  one  of  his  female  auditors 
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observed  to  me,  tliat  his  speecli  was  as  good  as  any 
sermon;  to  whicli  I  replied,  that  if  it  were  not  a  great 
deal  better  than  the  sermons  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
hearing,  I  had  paid  the  sixpence  for  my  seat  to  very 
little  purpose.  My  neighbour  was  evidently  a  servant 
belonging  to  some  noble  family.  Tooke  petitioned 
the  House  of  Commons  against  the  return  of  Fox, 
but  his  petition  was  voted  by  the  House  frivolous 
and  vexatious. 

Fox  brought  an  action  against  him  in  the  King's 
Bench,  which  was  tried  before  Lord  Kenyon.  Tooke 
pleaded  his  own  cause,  and  his  speech  made  a  great 
impression,  although  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  so 
decidedly  against  him,  that  it  was  impossible  he 
should  obtain  a  verdict.  He  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  the  Chief  Justice,  but  in  point  of  argument 
he  had  a  decided  superiority. 

In  1794,  he  was  among  those  who  were  appre- 
hended and  tried  for  high  treason,  but  was  trium- 
phantly acquitted.  When  the  Income  Tax  was  first 
passed,  his  return  was  "Nothing!"  He  was  sur- 
charged, as  a  matter  of  course,  and  on  being  asked 
by  the  commissioners  how  he  could  contrive  to  live  in 
a  good  house,  and  entertain  his  friends,  giving  an 
excellent  dinner  every  Sunday,  which  could  not  be 
done  with  an  income  under  £60  a-year,  he  replied: 
"  There  are  three  ways  of  doing  it,  hogging ^  horromng^ 
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or  stealing.  By  wliicli  of  these  three  methods  I  manage 
to  live  upon  so  small  an  income,  it  is  for  your  worships 
to  find  out!"  He  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  whose  violent  attacks  on 
both  Whigs  and  Tories,  he  was  considered  to  have 
advised,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  fur- 
nished him  with  materials  for  many  of  his  speeches 
when  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament. 

Home  Tooke  subsequently  obtained  a  seat  for  a 
borough  belonging  to  Lord  Camelford.  As  an  M.P. 
he  did  not  answer  the  expectations  formed  of  him, 
although  he  harassed  and  perplexed  the  ministry  by 
his  ingenuity  and  dexterity  in  debate.  The  ministry 
determined  to  get  rid  of  him,  which  was  at  length 
effected  by  a  declaratory  bill,  on  account  of  his 
being  in  holy  orders ;  although  it  was  notorious  that 
in  every  parliament  men  so  circumstanced  had  taken 
their  seats  without  opposition. 

He  died  in  1812,  at  his  residence  at  Wimbledon. 

For  many  years  after  I  came  to  the  University,  the 
County  Balls  were  held  at  Bourn  Bridge,  where  there 
were  some  large  rooms  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
All  the  families  of  distinction  in  the  county  made  a 
point  of  attending ;  the  county  of  Suffolk  contributing 
very  largely.  The  town  of  Bury  also  furnished  its 
quota  of  beautiful  women,  for  which  it  was  at  that 
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time  liiglily  distinguislied.  There  were  also  held  at 
the  same  place,  Archery  meetings  at  which  prizes 
were  given.  One  of  the  most  skilful  of  the  toxo- 
philites  was  Norcross  of  Pembroke,  who  generally 
carried  away  the  silver  arrow,  though  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  bowmen  from  distant  counties,  archery 
being  at  that  time  a  favourite  amusement  of  the 
English  gentry.  Marquees  were  pitched  in  the  ad- 
joining grounds,  where  the  contest  took  place,  and 
refreshments  were  dealt  out  with  a  most  liberal  hand. 

But  it  may  be  observed  that  in  those  days  the  com- 
pany did  not  present  that  promiscuous  assemblage 
which  the  experience  of  modern  times  might  lead  us 
to  expect.  The  distinction  between  different  ranks 
was  strictly  observed,  hence  no  police  was  necessary 
to  keep  off  intruders.  Persons  of  inferior  condition 
were  prevented  by  their  own  sense  of  propriety  from 
intruding,  and  were  but  too  happy  in  viewing  from 
the  turnpike-road,  the  sports  in  which  the  gentry  were 
engaged. 

In  the  evening  a  dinner  was  given  to  a  party  of 
seventy  or  eighty  persons  of  both  sexes,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  different  clubs  assembled,  to  which  no 
persons  were  admitted  but  by  invitation.  After  the 
prizes  were  distributed,  whist  and  guadrille  [quadrilles 
not  having  then  been  heard  of)  kept  the  company 
together  till  a  very  late  hour. 
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At  Bourn  Bridge  the  various  clubs  belonging  to 
the  University  held  their  dinners.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  the  following  remarkable  circumstance  took 
place.  A  gentleman  of  the  party  drank  so  freely 
during  dinner,  that  very  soon  after  the  cloth  was 
removed  he  became  extremely  troublesome.  The 
chairman  remonstrated  with  him  frequently,  but  to 
no  purpose.  At  length  the  company,  who  had  by 
that  time  taken  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine, 
determined  to  abate  the  nuisance.  They  therefore 
seized  him  by  the  legs  and  arms,  and  carried  him 
out  of  the  room  with  as  little  ceremony  as  a  police- 
man would  use  in  conveying  a  "  disorderly"  to  a 
police-station.  They  put  him  into  a  bed-room,  and 
throwing  him  on  the  bed,  left  the  room,  locking  the 
door  and  taking  the  key  away. 

Being  unable  to  force  the  door,  and  nobody  attend- 
ing to  his  calls,  he  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of 
throwing  himself  out  of  the  window.  Some  of  the 
company,  who  were  seated  opposite  the  windows, 
saw  him  fall ;  they  immediately  ran  down,  expecting 
to  find  him  a  corpse.  To  their  utter  surprise,  not  a 
bone  was  broken,  nor  did  he  complain  of  being  hurt. 
Some  of  the  party  offered  him  a  bet  that  he  dare  not 
take  that  leap  again,  whilst  others  invited  him  to 
resume  his  seat  at  the  table.     He  was  much  too 
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angry,  however,  to  accede  to  either  proposal,  but, 
ordering  a  chaise,  returned  to  college  in  great  dudgeon. 
I  was  not  acquainted  with  him,  but  I  understood  that  | 
he  was  very  slightly  hurt,  and  did  not  even  call  in  a 
surgeon.  The  height  from  which  he  fell  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  must  have  been  upwards  of  thirty  feet, 
and  upon  a  hard  gravel  road.  Between  thirty  and  ' 
forty  years  after  this  event  I  met  Lord  Lyndhurst  at 
dinner,  and  one  of  the  persons  present  related  the 
circumstance,  and  asked  his  lordship  if  he  remem- 
bered it,  to  which  he  replied,  ''  Perfectly,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,"  he  added,  "  I  was  one  of  the  party." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  another  inn, 
not  so  splendid  as  that  I  have  been  describing,  but  j 
affording  excellent  "  accommodation  for  man  and 
horse,"  particularly  for  the  latter,  as  there  was  a 
very  large  dog-kennel  fitted  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  pack  of  fox-hounds,  which  was  kept  there  for 
several  weeks  in  the  season. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  Excise  officers 
made  a  very  large  seizure  of  tea  which  was  concealed 
in  the  kennel ;  after  which  it  became,  and  continued 
for  several  years,  a  private  house ;  it  was  afterwards 
pulled  down,  and  the  larger  inn  reduced  to  its  present ' 
dimensions.  For  some  time  this  latter  continued  to 
let  post  horses,  but  that  business  is,  I  suspect,  put 
a  stop  to  by  the  railway. 
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In  Easter  Term  of  this  year,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  on  an  application  for  a  mandamns,  to  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  Catharine  Hall,  commanding 
them  to  declare  vacant  the  Fellowship  of  the  Kev. 
Joshua  Wood,  determined  that  in  the  case  of  a 
private  eleemosynary  lay  foundation,  (such  as  the 
College  in  question,)  if  no  special  visitor  be  appointed 
Iby  the  Founder,  the  right  of  visitation,  in  default  of 
jhis  heirs,  devolves  upon  the  King,  to  be  exercised, 
not  in  the  King's  Bench,  but  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

On  the  26th  of  May  a  grace  passed,  requiring  that 
if  any  one  in  statu  jpujpillari  laid  claim  to  any  degree 
in  right  of  consanguinity  or  affinity  with  Majesty,  he 
must  in  the  term  preceding  his  admission,  explain 
the  ground  of  his  claim,  by  a  writing  subscribed  by 
his  tutor,  and  sent  to  each  of  the  Masters,  or  Presi- 
dents of  Colleges,  to  be  communicated  by  them  to 
their  respective  Societies. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1791,  Dr.  Postlethwaite 
fvas  elected  Vice-Chancellor. 

On  the  23d  of  the  same  month  a  duel,  originating 
n  a  trifling  dispute,  was  fought  near  Newmarket, 
etween  Mr.  Applethwaite  and  Mr.  Rycroft,  under- 
graduates of  Pembroke  College.  Mr.  Eycroft  was 
^'everely  wounded,  and  died  on  the  25th.  Mr. 
A.pplethwaite,  and  Mr.  Holland  of  Trinity  College, 
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the  second  to  Mr.  Rycroft,  were  expelled,  and  the 
following  Notice  was  shortly  after  published  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor : — 


"  Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  'the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  that  some  Students  in  the  University 
have  been  observed  shooting  at  marks  with  pistols, 
an  exercise  which  obviously  tends  to  introduce  and 
promote  the  dangerous  and  impious  crime  of  duelling  : 
It  is  hereby  publickly  declared,  that  if  any  person 
in  statu  pujpillari  shall  be  discovered  in  the  exercise 
of  so  unwarrantable  and  dangerous  a  practice,  he 
will  be  proceeded  against,  as  guilty  of  a  very  high 
offence,  and  be  liable  to  the  severest  penalties  men- 
tioned in  the  forty-second  Statute."  K 

On  Monday,  the  11th  of  December,  the  Kev. 
Thomas  Jones,  M.  A.,  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
preached  before  the  University,  at  Great  St.  Mary's, 
a  sermon  against  duelling,  from  Exodas  xx.  13.  At 
the  following  Spring  Assizes  at  Bury,  Applethwaite 
surrendered,  to  take  his  trial  for  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Ky croft :  the  bill  was  ignored  by  the  grand 
jury;  and  no  evidence  being  offered  on  the  Coroner's 
inquisition,  he  was  acquitted.  It  is  but  justice 
to  Mr.  Applethwaite  to  remark,  that  very  strong 
testimony  was  given  as  to  his  generally  amiable | 
conduct. 


I 
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It  was  extremely  fortunate,  that  wlien  duelling  was 
so  prevalent  in  the  higher  circles  of  society,  it  was 
not  in  the  University  considered  essential  to  the 
character  of  a  gentleman  to  have  fought  a  duel.  At 
this  period  intoxication  might  be  considered  the 
"besetting  sin  of  the  University ;  and  in  Term-time 
scarcely  an  evening  passed  in  which  quarrels  did  not 
take  place,  which,  in  the  fashionable  world,  must 
inevitably  have  produced  duels.  Challenges  were 
repeatedly  given  and  accepted  overnight,  which  were 
never  attended  with  fatal  results ;  for  when  the 
parties  and  their  friends  met  next  morning,  it  was 
never  considered  derogatory  for  the  offending  party 
to  declare  that  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  having 
uttered  the  offensive  words  imputed  to  him ;  but  that 
if  he  had  done  so,  he  was  ready  to  make  such  an 
apology,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  remem- 
bered them,  might  be  deemed  satisfactory ;  this  was 
considered  quite  sufficient  apology,  and  they  shook 
hands  and  parted  as  good  friends  as  ever. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  University  sixty-five 
years,  and  I  only  remember  the  duel  mentioned 
above,  and  two  other  cases  of  strong  suspicion. 

A  gentleman  (who  desired  his  name  might  be 
concealed)  gave,  in  1784,  fifty  guineas  for  the  best 
English  dissertation  on  the  pernicious  effects  of 
duelling ;    he  likewise   gave   the  same   sum  in  the 
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following  year,  for  a  similar  dissertation  against 
suicide;  and,  in  1783,  he  gave  a  like  sum  for  the 
best  dissertation  against  gambling.  Each  prize  was 
adjudged  to  Richard  Hey,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalene College. 

[1791.] 

On  the  13th  of  December,  a  grace  was  offered  to 
the  Caput  for  erecting,  opposite  the  Senate  House, 
a  building  containing  a  museum,  lecture  room,  and 
music  room,  from  designs  by  John  Soane  ;  this  grace 
passed  the  caput,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  non- 
regent  house,  by  a  majority  of  two  votes.  As  soon  ■ 
as  the  congregation  was  dissolved.  Dr.  Peckard, 
Master  of  Magdalene,  (who  had  been  educated  at 
Oxford,)  followed  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Postle- 
thwaite  to  Trinity  Lodge.  He  was  in  a  very  excited 
state,  and  addressed  the  Vice-Chancellor,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  recollect,  in  the  following  words : — "  Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor,  I  am  surprised  beyond  measure, 
that  the  grace  has  been  rejected;  and  I  hope  you 
will  show  your  contempt  of  the  opposition,  by 
employing  fifty  men  to-morrow  morning  to  begin 
digging  the  foundation  of  the  museum."  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  his  advice  was  not 
adopted. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

[1792.] 

On  the  9th  of  March,  the  Senate  voted  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  the  election  of  a  Jack- 
sonian  Professor,  on  the  resignation  of  Isaac  Milner, 
B.D.,  President  of  Queens'  College,  took  place.  The 
candidates  were  Francis  Hyde  WoUaston,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  and  William  Farish,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  Magdalene  College.  The  electors,  accord- 
ing to  Jackson's  will,  are,  the  Regent  Masters  of 
Arts  only,  who  have  heen  resident  in  the  University 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  previous  to  the  day  of 
election  (excepting  only  such  Masters  of  Arts  as  are 
under  one  year's  standing,  who  may  vote,  though 
they  have  not  been  resident  for  that  term).  The 
number  of  electors  was  consequently  very  small; 
and  I  had  an  opportunity,  by  my  own  vote  and  by 
my  influence  with  several  other  electors,  of  showing 
my  gratitude  to  Wollaston  for  many  acts  of  kindness 
received  from  him    since  our   acquaintance,   which 
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commenced  when  lie  examined  me  for  my  degree. 
At  this  time  we  were  on  the  most  intimate  terms. 
Sorry  I  am  to  say  that  our  friendship  did  not  continue 
much  longer;  for  when  Trend's  trial  commenced, 
not  suspecting  that  he  was  amongst  his  prosecutors, 
I  had  on  several  occasions  expressed  to  him  very 
freely  my  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  those  gentlemen 
who  met  at  the  Yice-Chancellor's  Lodge,  and  were 
known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Twenty-seven." 

This  mistake  was  not  cleared  up  till  the  names 
were  published,  which  was  some  days  after  the  trial 
commenced. 

The  votes  were — for  Wollaston,  35  j  for  Farish,  30. 

At  this  time  the  prices  of  provisions  began  to 
rise  considerably,  and  the  absurd  laws  against  Fore- 
stallers  and  Eegrators  were  attempted  to  be  put  in 
force.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  that  no  person 
whatever  should  buy  butter,  eggs,  geese,  ducks, 
poultry  or  pigeons,  to  sell  again  in  the  same  market 
before  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  the  following  address,  from 
the  University,  was  presented  to  his  Majesty  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Postlethwaite,  and  the  usual 
deputation : — 

"  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

"  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  your  University  of  Cam- 
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bridge,  in  Senate  assembled,  humbly  beg  leave  to  express  our 
extreme  satisfaction  at  the  salutary  measure  now  adopted  by 
your  IVTajesty,  which  we  are  persuaded  is  wisely  calculated  to 
discourage  and  disappoint  the  wicked  attempts  of  the  enemies 
of  our  happy  constitution.  We  have  long,  with  grief,  observed 
the  promoters  of  anarchy  labouring  with  incessant  industry 
to  establish  and  spread  principles  incompatible  with  all  civil 
government.  But  we  trust  that  your  Majesty's  exertions, 
seconded  by  your  two  houses  of  Parliament,  whose  appro- 
bation of  your  Majesty's  Proclamation  breathes  the  true  spirit 
of  constitutional  liberty,  will  give  confidence  and  firmness  to 
your  faithful  and  loyal  subjects,  and  secure  the  obedience  of 
those  who  might  be  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  the  falla- 
cious reasonings  of  designing  men,  or  tempted  to  risk  new 
revolutions,  under  the  vain  and  delusive  hope  of  improving 
upon  the  most  perfect  of  all  known  political  constitutions. 

"  Sensible  of  the  happiness  we  derive  from  your  Majesty's 
just  and  mild  government,  and  convinced  that  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  these  kingdoms  depend,  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence, uj)on  obedience  to  the  laws  and  due  subordination 
amongst  the  various  orders  of  the  community,  we  will  not 
fail  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  those  committed  to  our  care 
the  true  principles  of  religion  and  loyalty,  and  to  offer  up  to 
Almighty  God  our  earnest  prayers  that  He  will  long  continue 
your  Majesty  a  blessing  to  an  united,  loyal,  and  free  people. 

"  Given  under  our  common  seal,  this  18th  day  of  June, 
1792." 

The  King's  "  most  gracious  answer"  was  in  these 
terms : — 

"I  receive  with  great  satisfaction  this  dutiful  and  loyal 
address. 

"  The  principles  which  the  University  of  Cambridge  have 
always  manifested,  and  their  attachment  to  my  person  and 
government,  leave  me  no  doubt  that  they  will  continue  dili- 
gently to  inculcate  that  love  of  order  and  of  well-regulated 
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liberty,  which  must  naturally  prevail  in  every  enlightened 
society,  and  which  lead  to  a  just  sense  of  the  many  distin- 
guished blessings  enjoyed  by  my  subjects  under  our  free  and 
happy  constitution." 

I  will  proceed  by  giving  some  details  of  Dr.  Milner, 
who  was  Senior  Wrangler  in  1774.  The  University, 
perhaps,  never  produced  a  man  of  more  eminent 
abilities.  It  is  to  be  regretted  he  did  not  prosecute 
his  mathematical  studies  with  greater  energy  and 
perseverence  after  he  had  taken  his  degree.  He  was 
much  sought  as  private  tutor,  and  was  Moderator 
in  1780,  1783,  and  1785. 

In  1785,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Wilberforce  on  a  tour 
to  the  Continent.  Mr.  Coulthurst,  who  was  the  other 
Moderator,  complained  grievously  in  his  speech  on 
entering  into  office,  of  being  left  in  the  lurch  by  his 
brother  Moderator,  who  had  set  out  on  his  tour  with- 
out consulting  him.  The  audience  were  much  amused 
with  several  passages  in  that  very  ingenious  speech, 
in  which  he  applied  the  well-known  words  of  Cicero 
— "  abiit  evasit  erupit"  to  the  abrupt  departure  of  his 
colleague. 

Complaints  had  for  some  time  been  made,  that  the 
Examiners  who  arranged  the  higher  degrees  were 
most  of  them  private  tutors,  and  charges  of  partiality 
were  frequently  brought  against  them.  There  was 
too  much  reason  to  think  that  these  charges  were  not 
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without  some  foundation ;  and  I  have  been  informed 
by  a  Wrangler  of  the  year  1781,  who  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  his  own  situation,  that  no  doubt  was 
entertained  in  the  University,  that  Catton  of  St. 
John's,  who  was  fourth  Wrangler,  ought  to  have 
been  the  Senior  Wrangler.  This  opinion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  first  Smith's  Prize  being  adjudged  to 
him.  The  feeling  entertained  by  the  University  is 
very  evident,  the  following  Grace  being  passed  on  the 
25th  of  January,  immediately  after  the  examination: — 

"  Cum  mos  nuper  in  Academia  invaluerit  ut  unus- 
quisque  fere  Sophistarum  aliquem  sibi  auxilii  causst 
inter  studia  qu93  ad  Gradum  Baccalaureatus  in  Arti- 
bus  spectant  sub  Privati  Tutoris  nomine  asciscat,  non 
sine  Academige  Infamia  et  gravissimis  eorum  expensis 
qui  summo  labore  suo  et  cm^a  studiosos  alunt : 

"  Placeat  vobis,  Ut  si  quis  in  posterum  Scholaris 
intra  biennium  gradum  suscep turns,  inter  studia  quae 
Gradum  Baccalaureattis  in  Artibus  spectant  prose- 
quenda,  cujuslibet  usus  fuerit  auxilio  intra  Acade- 
miam  directs  vel  indirect^,  stipendio  aut  mercede  con- 
ducti,  sive  Privati  Tutoris,  seu  alio  quocunque  sub 
nomine  hujusmodi,  omnem  sibi  aditum  ad  senioritatem 
.baccalaureis  reservatum  prseclusum  intelligat." 

Milner  gave  lectures,  as  Jacksonian  Professor, 
which  I  was  nominated  by  my  college  to  attend. 
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He  did  not  ti*eat  the  subjects  under  discussion  very 
profoundly,  but  lie  contrived  to  amuse  us,  and  we 
generally  returned  laughing  heartily  at  something 
that  had  occm'red  dm'ing  the  lecture.  In  order  to 
prove  that  a  guinea  and  a  feather  would  descend  in 
vacuo  in  the  same  time,  he  made  use  of  a  glass  tube 
hermetically  sealed,  in  which  the  guinea  and  the 
feather  were  enclosed ;  it  so  happened,  that  in  several 
attempts  the  guinea  had  the  advantage :  he  then 
managed  to  place  the  guinea  above  the  feather.  At 
the  end  he  exclaimed,  "  How  beautifully  this  experi- 
ment has  succeeded!  for  if  you  observed  attentively, 
you  would  perceive  that  the  feather  was  down  sooner 
than  the  guinea."  His  experiments  in  Optics  were 
very  little  more  than  exhibitions  of  the  Magic  Lant- 
hom  on  a  gigantic  scale.  One  of  these,  at  which  he 
laughed  most  heartily,  as  did  all  the  spectators,  was 
an  attempt  to  administer  a  very  disagreeable,  un- 
Englisli  remedy  to  a  very  refractory  patient,  I  can- 
not say  that  I  benefited  much  by  my  attendance  on 
these  lectures.  I  was  subsequently  nominated  by  my 
college  to  attend  his  Chemical  Lectures,  (he  being 
deputy  for  Dr.  Pennington).  These,  I  imderstood 
from  persons  much  better  qualified  than  myself  to 
judge  of  their  merits,  were  very  excellent.  I  generally 
went  with  Mr.  Metcalfe,  one  of  our  senior  Fellows, 
and  a  particular  friend  of  Milner,  half  an  hour  before 
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the  lectures  began.  He  was  assisted  by  a  chemist 
named  Hoffman,  who,  though  a  German,  was  known 
to  the  villagers  by  the  name  of  the  "  French  Doctor y 

I  recollect  once,  before  the  lectures  commenced, 
Hoffman's  assistant  entering  in  a  great  hurry,  and 
saying  that  a  person  from  the  country  had  just 
arrived,  whose  wife  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  Hoff- 
man, without  asking  a  single  question,  immediately 
took  up  a  pen  and  wrote  a  prescription.  As  soon  as 
the  man  was  gone,  Milner  said,  "  What  a  confounded 
rogue  you  are,  Hoffman !  you  never  asked  what  the 
woman's  complaint  was ; "  to  which  Hoffman  replied, 
laughing,  "  It  will  do  her  neither  good  nor  harm." 

In  1787  the  death  of  Dr.  Plumptre  (President  of 
Queens')  was  daily  expected.  At  this  time  rumours 
of  the  wretched  state  of  Milner' s  health  were  first 
circulated  in  the  University ;  he  had  until  then 
appeared  one  of  the  most  robust  and  healthy  of  our 
members.  Whenever  he  entered  the  Senate  House, 
his  voice  might  be  heard  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
We  were  consequently  the  more  surprised  when  it 
was  stated  that  his  symptoms  threatened  pulmonary 
disease. 

At  the  death  of  Dr.  Plumptre,  in  1788,  Milner 
was  elected  President  of  Queens'.  Reports  of  his  ill 
health  became  more  prevalent  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  two  or  three  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
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represented  him  as  being  in  considerable  danger.  He 
appeared  but  seldom  in  public,  and  on  these  occasions 
we  could  discover  no  difference  in  him.  Neither  the 
Heads  nor  the  Senate  believed  he  could  be  in  that 
delicate  state  of  health  that  was  represented.  At 
those  official  dinners  where  I  occasionally  met  him, 
he  ate  and  drank  more,  talked  louder,  and  laughed 
more  heartily  than  any  one  present.  It  was  generally 
believed  he  did  not  wish  to  be  Yice-Chancellor,  as 
that  office,  although  not  so  laborious  as  at  present, 
was  even  then  a  very  troublesome  one;  and  it  was 
also  attended  with  much  expense.  No  remuneration 
was  attached  to  the  office  except  that  arising  from 
a  share  of  the  money  paid  by  Compounders,  and  from 
the  interest  of  the  balance  in  the  bankers'  hands. 

Speaking  of  his  election  to  the  Presidentship,  his 
biographer  states,  that  "  previous  to  that  time  Queens' 
College  had  greatly  decreased  in  reputation  ;  from 
that  time,  however,  this  College,  once  distinguished 
by  the  residence  of  Erasmus,  steadily  and  rapidly 
advanced  in  character  and  importance."  It  is  very 
true  that  the  College  entirely  changed  its  character, 
and  that  the  Society,  which,  under  the  Presidentship 
of  Dr.  Plumptre,  had  been  distinguished  for  its 
attachment  to  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  became 
afterwards  as  remarkable  for  its  opposition  to  liberal 
opinions.     By  the  assistance  of  his  brother  (who  was 
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a  learned  and  devout  man,  and  discharged  most  con- 
scientiously the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster  and  clergy- 
man at  Hull,)  the  number  of  students  increased  ;  but 
the  majority  of  them  were  men  who,  in  those  days, 
were  termed  Methodists,  afterwards  CalvinistSy  and 
then  Serious  Christians,  Previously  to  his  being 
President  these  Low-Church  doctrines  had  been  en- 
tirely confined  to  Magdalene  College.  I  have  heard 
Dr.  Gretton  (who  was  sixteen  years  Master  of  the 
College)  declare,  he  thought  there  must  be  something 
in  the  air  of  Magdalene  that  made  men  Methodists ; 
^'  for,"  said  he,  "  we  have  elected  Fellows  from  Clare 
Hall,  from  Trinity,  and  other  Colleges,  whom  we 
have  considered  to  be  most  Anti-methodistical,  but 
jn  a  short  time  they  all  became  Methodists." 

Dr.  Milner  soon  acquired  that  entire  ascendancy 
over  the  Fellows,  that,  after  a  few  years,  no  one 
thought  of  offering  the  slightest  opposition  to  his 
will.  Hammond  married  and  left  the  college ; 
Fyshe  Palmer  was  transported  for  sedition  in  Scot- 
land ;  Jordan  took  a  living ;  also  Marris  (formerly 
called  Beau  Marris)\  Plumptre  went  to  the  Bar,  and 
vacated  his  Fellowship ;  and  George  Hewitt,  who 
had  lived  on  a  Curacy  at  Eversden,  was  ordered  into 
residence,  as  a  lenient  punishment  for  his  irregu- 
larities in  the  country,  of  which  the  President  said 
lie  "  was  in  possession  of  the  stro7igest  proofs,^''     John 
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Lodge  Hubbersty  was  also  a  Fellow :  be  was  described 
in  tbe  "  Gazette,"  as  "  Fellow  of  Queens',  Master  of 
Arts,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Barrister-at-Law,  Recorder 
of  Lancaster,  a  Cotton  Spinner,  and  a  Bankrupt." 
I  understood  tbat  at  tbe  last  College  Meeting  at 
wbicli  Milner  was  present,  be  recommended  Hub- 
bersty (who  bad  shown  some  disposition  to  oppose 
him)  to  be  prepared  to  prove  at  the  next  Meeting 
that  he  was  statutahly  a  Fellow  of  that  Society. 

In  consequence  of  numerous  changes,  and  from 
the  introduction  from  other  colleges  of  men  (when 
necessary)  fitted  by  their  abilities  and  acquirements 
for  the  important  and  responsible  situation  of  Tutor, 
he  became  completely  despotic  in  everything  that 
related  to  the  management  of  the  Society.  At  this 
period  (1788)  his  biogTapher  adds,  "that  portion  of 
Mr.  Milner' s  career,  which  may  perhaps  be  more 
especially  called  his  jpuhlic  life,  may  be  considered 
to  begin,  and  although  harassed  by  ill  health,  and 
consequently  often  almost  incapacitated  for  duties 
which  he  nevertheless  deemed  himself  called  upon  to 
perform,  the  remainder  of  his  life*  was  spent  in 
a  course  of  persevering  exertion  for  the  advance- 
ment of  religion  and  learning,  not  often  surpassed 
even  by  persons  enjoying  uninterrupted  health  and 
strength." 

*  He  lived  thirty-two  years  after  this  period. 
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Towards  tHe  end  of  this  year,  Milner  wrote  to  Dr. 
Fotliergill,  and  to  John  Hunter,  regarding  his  health, 
and  received  from  them  the  following  replies ; — 

*'  Respected  Friend, — I  have  perused  and  con- 
sidered thy  case  with  much  attention ;  it  is  the 
i  description  of  a  most  unhappy  being,  and  the  wretch- 
edness is  increased  by  reflecting  on  the  miseries  of 
the  past,  and  the  hopeless  prospects  of  the  future, 
a  situation  of  mind  which  is  perpetually  increasing 
the  disorder,  and  rendering  it  more  difficult  to  cure; 
yet  how  to  prevent  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive. 
*****  j^  ^[W  -^Q  worth  while,  not  only  to 
think  like  a  philosopher,  but  to  act  like  one, — I  mean 
that  thou  shouldest  look  as  little  as  possible  upon  the 
past  disappointments  in  respect  of  health,  and  cherish 
hope  of  better  days." 

That  John  Hunter  did  not  consider  Milner's  case 
requiring  immediate  attention,  is  evinced  by  the 
following  reply : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  received  the  favour  of  your  letter 
on  the  17th  of  last  month,  and  at  first  was  almost 
j  frightened  to  read  it,  and  laid  it  down  to  be  taken 
I  up  again  when  I  could  give  time  to  read  and  con- 
sider the  contents.  The  case  is  a  singular  one,  and 
;is  such  as  (I  think)  no  man  can  say  at  once  what 
i should  be  done." 
I     VOL.  I.  r 
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In  the  early  part  of  this  year  he  was  appointed 
Dean  of  Carlisle.  This  was  a  piece  of  preferment  he 
could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  obtain,  as  Paley,  by  the 
publication  of  his  Horoe  Paulinoe^  had  removed  those 
prejudices  which  some  expressions  in  his  "  Moral 
Philosophy  "  had  given  rise  to.  He  had  long  been 
Chancellor  of  Carlisle,  and  was  confidently  spoken 
of  as  the  future  dean ;  but  many  of  his  friends  enter- 
tained (which  was  doubtless  a  well-grounded  suspicion) 
that  he  had  been  so  far  misrepresented  to  Wilberforce 
as  to  place  an  effectual  bar  to  his  obtaining  any 
preferment  from  the  Crown. 

When  Milner  found  that  the  Heads  had  deter- 
mined he  should  fill  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor,  he 
then  set  about  procm-ing  a  certificate,  which  might 
induce  them  to  discharge  for  him  some  of  its  most 
troublesome  duties.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  he 
writes  the  following  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hey,  of 
Leeds : — 

"Sept.  22,  1792. 

"  Dear  Sir, — There  is  nothing  which  for  a  long 
time  has  been  more  upon  my  mind,  and  which  I  have 
more  ardently  wished  for,  than  to  be  able  to  attend 
Divine  Service :  first,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that, 
as  Master  of  Queens',  I  should  be  able,  along  with  lii 
the  College,  to  be  present  at  daily  prayers  in  our  ft 
private   chapel.      I   always   used    to   be   a   regular  ■'« 
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attendant.  Secondly,  it  is  equally  desirable  that  I 
should  attend  the  Cathedral  at  Carlisle.  Thirdly,  if 
Vice-Chancellor,  I  ought  to  attend  sermons  at  church, 
and  congregations  in  the  Senate  House ;  yet  I  have 
never  been  able  to  attend  in  any  of  these  places 
since  March,  1789,  without  very  great  injury."  He 
goes  on  to  say,  that  his  indisposition  is  of  an  aguish 
nature  : — "  Sometimes  I  am  obliged  to  work  harder 
than  any  smith  in  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing heat,  and  at  other  times  I  am  unable  to  walk  a 
few  times  across  the  room  without  being  bathed  in 
immoderate  perspiration.  From  such  accounts  as 
these,  judge  if  I  ought,  in  case  I  am  Yice-Chancellor, 
to  sit  motionless  twice  a-day  in  a  cold  church  in 
November.  The  points  to  be  particularly  cleared  up 
are  these,  that  my  complaint  is  not  hypochondriacal, 
for  which  business  and  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air  are  recommended;  yet  I  am  not  surprised  that 
such  an  idea  is  gone  forth  respecting  me,  because  I 
now  look  well,  and  am  always  in  good  spirits  when 
I  do  appear  in  public.  This  idea  cannot  be  done 
away  with  by  anything  I  can  say,  and  is  only  to  be 
[opposed  by  professional  opinions. 

^'  The  other  fact  to  be  insisted  upon  and  clearly 
iset  forth  is  my  incapacity  for  bearing  the  open  air,  or 
(the  air  of  rooms  not  constantly  warmed  by  fires. 
i*    *    *    ^j  present  state  is  certainly  a  complication 
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— namely,  the  relics  of  a  severe  ague,  combined 
with  a  constitutional  affection  of  twenty  years' 
standing.  *  *  *  You  are  to  put  these  things 
together,  and  to  judge  for  yourself  whether  you  can 
certify  what  you  believe  to  be  my  case,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enforce  the  truth,  and  thereby  undo  any 
conception  of  this  sort, — viz.  that  I  only  want  reso- 
lution to  go  out,  and  that  any  office  that  obliged  me 
to  go  out  would  do  me  good. 

"  I  am  affectionately  yours, 

"J.M." 

The  answer  was  exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  terms  of  the  application ;  but 
Mr.  H.  added, — "  I  think  it  not  impossible  that  you 
may  at  some  future  time  be  able  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  that  important  office." 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Hey's  letter,  it  was  under- 
stood in  the  University  that  the  heads  of  colleges 
would  undertake  to  divide  amongst  themselves  almost 
all  that  part  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  duties  which 
required  him  to  leave  his  room.  From  his  own 
statement,  as  well  as  from  the  certificates  of  his 
medical  friends,  it  was  quite  clear  that  he  was  wholly 
incapable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  office.  The  person  next  in  rotation  was 
Dr.  Colman,  the  Master  of  Bene't.     He  appears  to 
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have  been  an  invalid  tlirough  life;  and  when  he  was 
elected  Master  in  1778,  was  confined  to  his  bed,  from 
which  it  was  expected  he  would  never  rise  again. 
He  revived  considerably  after  he  was  elected  to  the 
Mastership,  and  though  he  continued  to  be  a  very 
great  invalid,  he  held  the  Mastership,  and  also  a  col- 
lege living,  which  he  had  previously  possessed  (and 
which  the  Society  expected  he  would  have  given  up 
on  his  election)  for  twenty-one  years. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  Dr.  Milner  and  Dr.  Colman 
were  nominated  for  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor. 
Many  members  of  the  Senate  were  dissatisfied  that 
two  men  so  incapable  were  submitted  to  their  choice, 
and  thinking  that  Dr.  Colman  would  be  the  most 
efficient  of  the  two,  determined  to  vote  for  him. 
The  election  took  place  the  following  day  (Sunday). 
There  were  not  many  electors  present.  If  my  me- 
mory does  not  fail  me,  Milner  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  one,  the  numbers  being  21  to  20. 

Dr.  Milner  very  seldom  appeared  at  St.  Mary's,  or 
in  the  Congregations  in  the  Senate  House :  when  he 
did,  he  always  came  in  a  carriage  with  the  windows 
closely  drawn  up.  He  gave  the  usual  dinners  to  the 
Members  of  the  University  on  the  Sunday,  which, 
though  it  was  clear  from  the  arrangement  that  no 
■  female  had  been  consulted,  were  (in  their  way)  ex- 
jcellent,  and  his  guests  did  ample  justice  to  the  good 
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things  set  before  them  in  great  profusion.  He  was 
always  in  higli  spirits  on  these  occasions,  and  the 
bottle  circnlated  very  freely.  When  the  public  din- 
ners were  over,  he  generally  invited  a  friend  or  two 
in  addition  to  myself  and  my  colleagues  :  Harwood 
was  almost  always  of  the  party.  The  public  dinners 
were  very  merry  ones,  but  the  private  ones  were 
quite  uproarious.  On  one  occasion  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  said  to  me  very  abruptly,  "  You  have  been 
looking  at  me  some  time;  I  know  what  you  are 
thinking  on ;  you  think  that  I  eat  a  confounded 
deal!"  "  No,  Sir,"  I  said;  "  I  am  surprised  that 
you  eat  of  such  a  variety  of  dishes."  "  The  truth 
is,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  very  weak  stomach,  and 
when  it  has  digested  as  much  as  it  can  of  one  kind 
of  food,  it  will  set  to  work  and  digest  some  other." 
I  observed  to  him,  "  that  the  weakness  of  his  stomach 
resembled  that  of  Dr.  Topping,  a  physician  at  Col- 
chester, who,  when  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was 
dining  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  at  his  not  taking 
claret,  which  had  been  provided  expressly  for  him, 
answered,  '  I  have  no  objection  to  take  a  bottle,  or 
a  couple,  of  claret,  but  I  have  so  weak  a  stomach, 
I  am  obliged  to  drink  a  bottle  of  port  first ! '  " 

At  this  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  many 
emigrants  of  high  rank  were  obliged  to  fly  from  their 
country  to  avoid  that  brutal  and  bloody  proscription 
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which  inevitably  awaited  them  had  they  remained  in 
France.  The  Wisbeach  coach  on  its  route  onward 
stopped  at  the  Dolphin,  opposite  Catharine  Hall,  and 
from  its  roof  descended  a  very  elegant  female,  dressed 
in  that  peculiar  costume  which  at  that  time  contrasted 
so  strongly  with  the  dress  of  English  women.  She 
knew  not  one  word  of  English,  but  inquired,  in  her 
own  language,  where  she  could  find  the  Deputy  for 
Cambridge,  (meaning  Mr.  Pitt.)  At  that  time  few 
people,  either  in  the  University  or  town,  understood 
the  French  language.  To  the  numerous  inquiries 
she  made,  she  received  only  a  shake  of  the  head,  and 
the  persons  interrogated  passed  on.  At  length  she 
had  the  good  fortune  to  encounter  the  King^s  Reader 
in  Hebrew,  commonly  called  by  his  familiars.  Boh 
Collier,  who  was  also  one  of  the  Seniors  of  Trinity, 
and  who  was  particularly  well  versed  in  modern 
languages.  Silver  and  gold  he  had  none  to  offer  her^ 
but  he  proffered  her,  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  a 
shelter  in  the  Rectory  of  Orwell,  which  he  held  in 
right  of  Seniority.  As  she  was  quite  penniless,  he 
introduced  her  before  they  set  off,  to  the  Yice-Chan- 
cellor,  and  several  other  persons  of  influence  in  the 
University.  I  had  seen  the  lady,  and  was  desirous 
of  learning  what  Milner's  opinion  was  respecting 
her:  he  replied,  "  I  saw  in  one  moment,  that  there 
were  only  two  ways  of  proceeding — either  to  send 
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her  to  the  Spinning-house,  or  to  give  her  a  guinea ; 
under  all  the  circumstances,  I  thought  it  best  to  give 
her  the  guinea." 

During  Milner's  first  or  second  Vice-Chancellor- 
ship (I  don't  recollect  which)  the  Stadtholder  came 
to  Cambridge.  The  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Heads 
waited  upon  him  at  the  Rose,  attended  him  to  St. 
Mary's  Church,  and  accompanied  him  back  to  his 
inn.  When  we  were  all  assembled  at  the  Rose,  the 
Stadtholder  unfortunately  asked  whence  the  text  was 
taken.  As  we  were  none  of  us  very  clear  on  that 
subject,  we  held  our  tongues ;  but  Beverley,  with  his 
usual  intrepidity,  answered,  "  It  was  from  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Jude:"  "  There  is  but  one  Epistle,"  said 
the  Stadtholder. — "  Certainly  not,"  said  Beverley, 
"I  intended  to  have  said  the  second  chapter!" — 
"  Unfortunately,"  said  his  Serene  Highness,  "  there  is 
but  one  chapter !"  Beverley's  mistakes  quickly  spread 
through  the  University,  and  were  set  to  music  by  some 
member  of  the  Huntingdonshire  Catch-Club.  The 
words  were  as  follows  : — 

"  Fie,  Beverley,  fie :  your  Biblical  lie 
Was  vastly  too  forward  and  rude ; 
For  the  future  be  shy,  nor  dare  to  reply, 
But  remember  the  Second  of  Jude  ! " 

It  was  during  this  year  that  Dr.  Scale,  of  Christ's 
College,  formerly  Tutor,  but  subsequently  Chaplain 
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to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  been  presented 
by  his  Grace  to  the  living  of  Stisted,  in  Essex,  and 
was  in  his  year  of  grace.  I  startled  the  Fellows  of 
the  Society  one  day  by  telling  them,  that  Scale  had 
no  intention  of  vacating  his  Fellowship,  as  he  had 
taken  me  to  the  garden  attached  to  his  rooms,  and 
showed  me  the  improvements  that  he  was  projecting. 
He  said,  in  consequence  of  the  alterations  he  was 
about  to  make,  his  rooms  would,  in  two  or  three 
years,  be  the  most  desirable  in  the  University.  At 
first  they  thought  that  he  was  about  to  resign  the 
living  of  Stisted,  and  wait  for  a  better  one.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  the  case,  as  he  had  parted 
from  the  Archbishop  on  bad  terms.  In  a  few  days 
this  puzzle  was  explained,  when  the  Society  received 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Milner,  stating  that  Dr.  Scale  had 
applied  to  him  as  Visitor  to  determine  whether  his 
Fellowship  would  be  vacated  by  his  having  accepted 
the  living  of  Stisted.  The  Society  protested  against 
the  interference  of  the  Visitor,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  dispute  between  them  and  Dr.  Scale,  on 
that  or  any  other  subject.  Dr.  Milner  laughed  at 
their  protest,  and  told  them,  that  whether  they  took 
part  in  it  or  not,  was  to  him  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, for  that  he  should  proceed  to  investigate  and 
decide  the  question  on  the  application  of  Dr.  Scale 
only.     Under  these  circumstances  the  College  was 
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compelled  to  state  their  reasons  for  considering  that 
his  Fellowship  would  be  void  at  the  end  of  his  year 
of  grace.  They  added,  that  till  his  Fellowship  was 
declared  to  be  vacant,  Dr.  Scale  had  no  grievance  to 
complain  of;  that  when  the  grievance  actually  arose, 
it  would  be  determined  by  the  person  who  happened 
to  be  Visitor  at  that  time.*  The  decision  was  in 
favom'  of  Dr.  Scale.  It  stated,  that  Scale,  being  a 
College  Preacher,  was  entitled  to  hold  a  living  of 
a  certain  value  with  his  Fellowship,  provided  the 
living  was  within  twenty  miles  of  Cambridge :  that 
in  dispensations  granted  by  the  Archbishop  to  enable 
an  incumbent  to  hold  a  second  living,  thirty  miles 
were  interpreted  to  mean  forty-five ;  that  by  a  parity 
of  reasoning  the  twenty  miles  allowed  to  the  preacher 
ought  to  be  extended  to  thirty ;  that  they  were  to  be 
measured  in  a  geometrical  straight  line,  reckoning 
from  the  extreme  point  of  the  University  (which  was 
considered  to  extended  a  mile-and-a-half  beyond  the 
extreme  bounds  of  any  of  the  parishes  in  Cambridge) 
to  the  nearest  point  in  the  parish  of  Stisted.  In 
consequence  of  this  decision,"]*  Dr.  Scale  continued  to 

*  The  Vice-Chancellor,  with  the  two  Senior  Doctors  resi- 
dent in  the  University,  are  the  Visitors  of  Christ's  College ; 
but  in  a  party  so  constituted,  Dr.  Milner's  opinion  always 
prevailed. 

t  I  am  not  enabled  to  give  the  Vice-Chancellor's  decision 
in  the  exact  words  used  by  him,  as  by  a  strange  omission 
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enjoy  tlie  improvements  in  his  garden  for  many  years, 
dm'ing  which  he  was  Deputy  Professor  of  Divinity, 
and  afterwards  took  the  College  living  of  Anstey,  in 
Hertfordshire. 

Dr.  Seale  had,  previous  to  this  appointment,  given 
an  opinion  (both  in  public  and  private)  so  decidedly 
hostile  to  Frend,  that  many  persons  considered  he 
ought  not  to  have  suffered  himself  to  be  nominated 
a  Delegate  on  that  occasion.  During  the  proceedings 
against  Frend,  an  extraordinary  intimacy  took  place 
between  Milner  and  Seale ;  it  was  during  this  period 
that  the  former  determined  on  exercising  his  Visitorial 
authority  in  spite  of  the  College  Protest,  and  that  Dr. 
Seale,  anticipating  the  result,  projected  the  improve- 
ments in  his  garden. 

Almost  every  evening  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  winter,  there  were  riotous  assemblages,  and  the 
windows  of  many  of  the  Dissenters  were  broken.  A 
very  numerous  mob  collected  one  evening,  who,  after 
breaking  several  windows,  did  great  injury  to  the 
Meeting-house.  They  were  headed  by  tw^o  chimney- 
sweepers, under  whose  directions  they  proceeded  to 
the  Market-place  and  attacked  several  houses,  endea- 
vouring to  burst  open  the  doors :  this  was  prevented 

Dr.  Barker  neglected  to  insert  them  in  the  Statute  Book. 
What  I  have  here  inserted  is  substantially  the  same. 
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by  the  interference  of  some  Masters  of  Arts,  (amongst 
the  most  active  of  whom  were  several  Fellows  of  St. 
John's,)  who  came  to  assist  the  magistrates  of  the 
town.  By  their  united  exertions  the  rioters  were 
dispersed,  but  not  until  after  the  Riot  Act  had  been 
read.  Mr.  Salmon,  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  exerted 
himself  with  great  effect,  frequently  exposing  himself 
to  considerable  personal  risk.  The  Rev.  George 
Whitmore,  Tutor  of  the  above  College,  thought  more 
favourably  of  the  conduct  of  the  mob.  Addressing 
his  pupils  next  morning  on  the  subject  of  the  riot,  he 
expressed  a  hope,  that  none  of  them  had  joined 
in  the  disturbance,  which  he  was  pleased  to  desig- 
nate "  A  LAUDABLE  EBULLITION  OF  JUSTIFIABLE 
zeal!!"  Two  men  were  afterwards  convicted  at 
the  Town  Sessions  for  a  riot,  and  attacking  the 
Meeting-house,  and  were  sentenced  to  fourteen  days' 
imprisonment. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  University  and  town 
to  represent  those  who  differed  from  Mr.  Pitt  as 
enemies  to  the  constitution.  Associations  were  formed 
against  Republicans  and  Levellers,  the  resolutions 
against  them  were  expressed  in  very  offensive  lan- 
guage, and  all  those  who  declined  signing  them  were 
stigmatized  as  enemies  to  their  King.  The  Dissenters 
(as  a  body)  were  included  in  that  number,  and  I 
remember  Sir  Busick  Harwood  (who  had  until  within 
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a  very  short  period  of  that  time  professed  himself  a 
Whig,)  made  the  following  remark :  "  In  general, 
every  man  ought  to  be  considered  honest  until  he  has 
proved  himself  a  rogue ;  but  with  Dissenters,  the 
maxim  should  be  reversed,  and  every  Dissenter  should 
be  considered  a  rogue,  until  he  had  proved  himself  to 
be  an  honest  man."  A  grocer  named  Gazam  was 
reported  to  have  uttered  seditious  expressions.  The 
mob  constructed  a  figure  to  represent  him ;  a  halter 
was  put  about  his  neck,  and  was  affixed  to  a  gallows ; 
this  was  carried  to  the  door  of  all  good  subjects,  and 
those  who  did  not  subscribe  were  considered  deficient 
in  loyalty.  I  happened  to  be  standing  with  some  of 
the  Fellows  of  Emmanuel  at  their  college  gate  when 
the  effigy  was  exhibited.  We  were  joined  by  the 
Master,  who  laughed  heartily :  he  gave  the  men  who 
carried  it  five  shillings,  and  desired  them  to  shake  it 
well,  "  opposite  Master  Gazam's  house." 

In  the  subsequent  winter  the  proceedings  of  these 
mobs,  (whose  watchword  was  "  Church  and  King ! ") 
were  so  outrageous,  that  several  Dissenters,  of  whom 
Gazam  was  one,  consulted  their  own  safety  by  leav- 
ing Cambridge  for  America. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  the  publicans  of  the 
town,  at  a  meeting  held  in  consequence  of  a  sum- 
mons from  the  magistrates,  agreed  to  the  following 
declaration : — 
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"  We,  whose  names  are  undersigned,  being  publicans 
"  residing  in  this  town,  do  promise  and  declare,  that 
*'  if,  with  our  knowledge,  any  person  or  persons,  either 
*'  by  public  conversation,  or  by  public  reading,  or  cir- 
*'  culation  of  any  books,  pamphlets,  or  papers  of  a 
"  treasonable  or  seditious  tendency,  do  endeavour  to 
"  inflame  or  unsettle  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's 
^'  subjects,  thereby  promoting  and  encouraging  riots 
"  and  tumults,  we  will  immediately  give  notice  thereof 
*'  to  the  magistrates,  and  do  our  utmost  to  bring  to 
"justice  all  those,  who  by  the  above,  or  any  other 
"  means,  may  endeavour  to  disturb  the  public  peace." 

This  declaration  was  signed  by  one  hundred  and 
twelve  publicans. 

In  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Thomas 
Paine  was  burnt  in  e^gj  by  the  populace  on  the 
Market  Hill. 


I 
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CHAPTEH  IX. 

[1793.] 

In  the  Spring  of  this  year,  Mr.  Trend,  who  had 
Ibeen  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Peace  and  Union  recommended  to  the 
Associated  bodies  of  Kepublicans  and  Anti-Repub- 
licans," for  which  he  was  prosecuted  in  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  pamphlet,  a 
meeting  of  some  of  the  Fellows  of  Jesus  College 
was  held,  at  which  the  following  Resolutions  were 
passed : — 

"February  22,  1793. 

"  Eesolved, — That  a  Pamphlet  entitled  '  Peace  and  Union,' 
&c.  lately  published  by  W.  Trend,  M. A.  Fellow  of  this  College, 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  written  with  the  evil  intent  of  pre- 
judicing the  Clergy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Laity,  of  degrading  in 
the  publick  esteem  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  of  disturbing  the  harmony  of  society.  And  that 
as  we  feel  it  to  be  our  particular  duty  to  disavow  principles 
*  calculated  to  mislead  the  minds  of  young  men  entrusted  to 
our  care,  a  copy  of  the  said  pamphlet  be  sent  both  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  to  the  Visitor  of  the 
College,  inclosed  in  a  letter  to  each,  expressing  our  disappro- 
bation of  the  opinions  therein  delivered,  and  humbly  request- 
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ing  them  to  take  such  measures  as  in  their  judgment  may 
appear  most  proper  for  the  eflfectual  suppression  of  their 
dangerous  tendency. 

"  W.  Mathew,       J.  CosTOBADiE,       T.  Castley." 
J.  Plampin,         Tho,  Bayley, 

Subsequently  there  was  a  Meeting  at  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Lodge,  of  several  Members  of  the 
Senate,  who  entered  into  resolutions  to  prosecute 
the  author.  In  consequence  of  this  transaction,  the 
following  notes  passed  between  Mr.  Frend,  Dr.  Kip- 
ling, and  the  yice-Chancellor  : — 

''  To  the  Kev.  Dr.  Kipling. 

"  Mr.  Frend  requests  that  Dr.  Kipling  would  send 
him  a  copy  of  the  Resolutions  made,  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  signed  them,  at  a  Meeting  held 
yesterday  at  Queens'  Lodge,  of  which  he  understands 
that  Dr.  Kipling  was  the  Chairman. 

"Tuesday  Mom.  March  5,  1793." 

"  To  Mr.  Frend. 

"  Dr.  Kipling  has  not  in  his  possession  a  copy  of 
the  Ecsolutions  that  were  made  yesterday  at  Queens'  \ 
Lodge. 

«  Tuesday,  March  5." 
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*'  To  the  Eev.  Dr.  Kiplino. 

"  Mr.  Frend  requests  that  Dr.  Kipling  would  in- 
form him  by  what  means  he  is  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
Resolutions  that  were  made  yesterday  at  Queens' 
Lodge. 

«  Tuesday,  March  5." 

"  To  Mr.  Frend. 

"  Sir, — The  Resolutions  were  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  yice-Chancellor,  and  I  believe  that  no 
copy  was  taken  of  them  by  any  gentleman  at  the 
Meeting. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

"  T.  Kipling." 

"  To  the  Rev.  The  Vice-Chancellor. 

"  Mr.  Frend  having  been  informed  by  Dr.  Kipling, 
the  Chairman  of  a  Meeting  held  yesterday  in  the 
house  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  that  the  Resolutions 
of  that  Meeting  were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  requests  the  favour  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  send  him  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions, 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  who  signed  them. 

"March  5,  1793." 

VOL.  I.  S 


I 
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"  To  the  Same. 

"Mr.  Frend,  not  having  received  any  answer  to 
his  note  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  is  apprehensive  that 
it  may  not  have  reached  him,  and  must  therefore 
beg  leave  to  renew  his  request,  that  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  would  favour  him  with  a  copy  of  the 
Besolutions  made  yesterday  at  his  Lodge,  and 
deposited,  as  he  was  informed  hy  a  note  from 
Dr.  Kipling,  in  the  hands  of  the  Yice-Chancellor, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  signed  them.  Mr.  Frend's  interests  are  so 
materially  involved  in  these  Eesolutions,  that  he  is 
anxious  both  to  inspect  them  himself  and  to  submit 
them  to  the  consideration  of  his  friends.  On  these 
accomits  Mr.  Frend  trusts  the  Vice-Chancellor  will  . 
think  no  apology  necessary  for  this  trouble.  j 

"  March  5,  five  o'clock,  afternoon." 

I 

"To  Mr.  Frend.  I, 

"  The  Vice-Chancellor  informs  Mr.  Frend  that  he 
does  not  think  himself  authorized  to  comply  with 
his  request. 

"  Queens'  Coll.  Lodge,  Tuesday,  March  5."  ' 

On  the  27th  of  ^larch,  Mr.  Frend  was  informed, 
by  Dr.  Pearcc,  the  Master  of  Jesus  College,  that  hei, 
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had  appointed  Wednesday,  April  3,  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  for  a  Meeting  of  the  Master  and 
Fellows,  to  take  into  consideration  a  Pamphlet  en- 
titled "  Peace  and  Union  recommended,  &c.,  by 
W.  Frend,"  &c.,  which  Meeting  he  required  Mr. 
iFrend,  if  called  upon,  to  attend. 

A  little  before  twelve  o'clock  on  April  3,  1793, 
le  was  called  into  the  parlour  by  the  porter,  and 
;he  Master,  in  the  presence  of  ten  Fellows,  showing 
lim  a  pamphlet,  asked  him  whether  he  avowed 
limself  the  author  of  it.  He  told  the  Master  that, 
3y  the  advice  of  a  civilian,  he  requested  the  accu- 
lation,  if  he  was  accused  of  anything,  in  writing. 
The  Master  told  him  that  there  was  no  accusation, 
md  that  he  should  only  ask  him  .this  question.  He 
eplied,  "  that  by  the  advice  of  a  civilian,  he  must 
)eg  leave  to  waive  any  answer  to  this  question." 
'Did  he  disavow  it?"  said  the  Master.  He  re- 
plied, "  on  the  same  principle  he  must  waive  any 
.nswer  to  this  question."  He  was  then  desired  to 
Kthdraw. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
Qg,  the  Master  again  sent  for  him,  and  told  him, 
1  the  presence  of  the  Fellows,  that  they  had 
aquired  into  the  proofs  of  his  being  the  publisher 
f  the  Pamphlet,  and  that  they  were  thought  satis- 
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He  also  read  to  him  the  following  Eesolutions : — 

"  1st. — That  several  passages  in  the  said  Pamphlet  have 
tendency  to  prejudice  the  Clergy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Laity. 

"  2d. — That  several  passages  in  the  said  Pamphlet  have  a 
tendency  to  degrade,  in  the  publick  esteem,  the  doctrines  and 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"  3d. — That  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  said  Pamphlet  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  society. 

"  4th. — That  the  said  Pamphlet  tends  more  particularly  to 
hurt  the  credit  and  interests  of  this  College. 

"  5th. — That  in  publishing  the  said  Pamphlet,  Mr.  Frend  is 
guilty  of  an  offence  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  College." 

These  Besolutions  were  made,  the  Master  said,  by 
the  Master  and  the  major  part  of  the  Fellows. 

On  Mr.  Frend's  being  asked  what  he  had  to  say 
in  his  defence,  he  requested  that  a  written  copy  of 
the  accusation  might  be  given  to  him.  Upon  which 
the  Master  desired  him  to  withdraw,  that  the  matter 
might  be  put  to  the  vote. 

About  half  an  hour  after,  he  was  called  in  again, 
when  the  Master  read  to  him  the  following  words : — 

"  The  question  being  put  whether  Mr.  Frend  should  have 
any  charge  delivered  to  him  in  writing,  and  it  being  urged 
that  Mr.  Frend  had  seven  days'  notice  by  a  summons  from 
the  Master,  of  a  Meeting  for  the  consideration  of  his  Pamphlet, 
and  that  the  charge  was  sufficiently  implied  in  the  Resolutions 
that  had  been  read  to  him,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative." 

Being  asked  then  what  he  had  to  say  in  his 
defence,  he  replied,    "Tliat  without  an  accusation,! 
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it  was  impossible  for  him  to  defend  himself;  but 
that  he  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  have  been 
guilty  either  intentionally,  or  unintentionally,  of 
several  things  contained  in  their  Kesolutions."  He 
then  retired. 

About  a  quarter  past  nine  he  was  called  in  again, 
when  the  Master  read  to  him  the  following  words : — 

"  The  question  being  asked  whether  Mr.  Trend  should  be 
again  called  in,  and  informed  that  the  Meeting  still  persist  in 
not  delivering  a  written  charge,  and  that  if  he  will  not  pro- 
ceed on  his  defence,  the  Meeting  will  proceed  without  it. 
Agreed  to." 

Mr.  Frend  then  said  that  he  presumed  he  must 
consider  the  Resolutions  as  an  accusation,  and  there- 
fore requested  that  the  passages  in  the  Pamphlet 
might  be  referred  to,  with  the  Statutes  which  he  had 
offended  against,  and  that  he  would  immediately  pro- 
ceed in  his  defence.  After  this  he  retired,  and  heard 
nothing  more  from  the  Meeting  (which  broke  up 
about  eleven)  till  the  next  morning,  when  he  was 
summoned  into  the  parlour  between  nine  and  ten. 

The  Master  was  going  to  read  something  to  him, 
but  he  requested  to  see  first  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday.  Mr.  Frend  retired,  and  on  his  return 
the  Master  informed  him  that  his  request  was  not 
granted.  He  urged  that  he  had  a  material  objec- 
tion to  propose;   but   the    Master  refused  to   hear 
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him,  remarking,  that  if  he  had  anything  to  say  in 
his   defence,  he  ought   to  have   said   it   yesterday. 
Mr.  Frend  replied,  that  he  was  ready  to  proceed  in 
his   defence  yesterday,  hut   was   desired   to   retire,  < 
when   he   had    requested  that   the  passages  of  thei 
Pamphlet  might  be  refen-ed  to,   with  the   Statutes 
which  he  had  offended  against,  but  was  never  called 
in  to  make  his  defence.    The  Master  silenced  Mr.  F., 
and  read  the  following  words  from  a  written  paper  i 
in  his  hands  : — 

"Is  it  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting  that  Mr.  Frend  be  r&-. 
moved  from  the  College,  that  is,  from  the  precincts  of  thej 
College,  and  from  residence  in  it,  till  he  shall  produce  such 
proofs  of  good  behaviour  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Master 
and  major  part  of  the  Fellows  ? 

"  The  Master, 
Mr.  ]\Iathew, 
Mr.  Plampin, 
^  Mr.  Costobadie, 
Mr.  Bayley,  j 

Mr.  Castley, 
Mr.  Stockdale. 


"  In  the  affirmative 


U 


"  In  the  negative 


r  Mr.  Newton, 
J  Mr.  Warren, 
I  Mr.  Whitehead, 
Mr.  Otter. 


"  And  agreed  by  those  who  answered  in  the  affirmative,  that 
he  may  be  allowed  a  month  from  this  time  to  settle  his  affiiira 
in  College,  the  other  four  not  dissenting." 


Mr.  Frend  then  withdrew. 
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From  this  sentence  he  appealed,  on  the  17th  April, 
to  the  Visitor,  the  Bisliop  of  Ely  (Dr.  Yorke).  To 
this  Appeal  the  Master  and  Fellows  put  in  an 
Answer,  to  which  Mr.  Frend  was  called  on  by  the 
Bishop  to  reply.  These  proceedings  occupied  a 
very  long  time,  and  on  the  13th  of  July  the  fol- 
lowing Answer  arrived  from  the  Bishop,  addressed 

"  To  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St.  Rhadegunde, 
or  Jesus  College,  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge : — 

"July  13,  1793. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  have  carefully  perused  the  Ap- 
peal of  the  Eev.  William  Frend,  of  your  College, 
against  the  proceedings  had  and  sentence  passed 
upon  him,  as  publisher  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Peace 
and  Union  recommended  to  the  Associated  Bodies 
of  Republicans  and  Anti-Republicans,'  by  the  Master 
and  major  part  of  the  Fellows  of  your  Society, 
together  with  the  answer  of  the  said  Society,  and 
the  reply  of  the  Appellant,  and  the  several  documents 
therein  referred  to;  and  having  duly  deliberated 
thereupon,  I  dismiss  the  said  Appeal,  and  affirm  the 
sentence  of  amotion. 

*'  I  am.  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  constant  well-wisher, 

"  James  Ely,  Visitor." 
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"  Agreed,  that  if  Mr.  Frend  does  not  quit  the  College  accord- 
ing to  the  sentence,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  enforcing 
the  sentence  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Scott, 
in  an  opinion  given  by  him  on  this  occasion. 

"  W.  Pearce,  Master, 
W.  Mathew, 
Tho.  Bayley." 

Mr.  Frend  left  college  for  a  short  time,  and  on  his 
return  the  gates  were  kept  constantly  shut,  and  an 
iron  chain  put  across  them ;  he  was  thus  necessarily 
obliged  to  leave  college. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  three  of  the  Fellows,^' 
Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Whitehead,  and  Mr.  Otter,  sent  a  .j 
protest  to  the  Visitor  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
Master  and  a  majority  of  the  Fellows,  although  there 
were  several  passages  in  the  pamphlet  of  which  theyf ' 
disapproved. 

The  Bishop's  determination,  as  it  will  be  seen, 
was  not  given  till  the  13th  of  July,  between  which 
time  and  the  lodging  of  the  Appeal  the  following 
proceedings  took  place  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court, 
and  in  the  Court  of  Delegates. 

About  the  time  that  the  meetings  at  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Lodge  were  held,  a  great  variety  of 
reports  were  in  circulation  respecting  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Frend  and  some  unknown  persons  in  the 
University,  who  were  said  to  be  associated  with  him  : 
the  object  of  these  reports  was  to  make  it  appear  that 
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there  was  a  considerable  number  of  Eepuhlicans  in 
the  University.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  great  number 
of  members  of  the  Senate  friendly  to  the  French 
Eevolution ;  and  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastile  there  was  a  proposal  for  a  dinner  to  celebrate 
that  event,  but  it  never  took  place ;  and  the  bloody 
and  ferocious  proceedings  of  the  National  Convention 
had  so  disgusted  those  who  originally  rejoiced  at  the 
French  Revolution,  that  there  was  but  one  feeling  in 
the  University,  of  disgust  and  abhorrence,  at  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  at  that  time  tyrannized  over  France. 
On  the  3d  of  May  the  first  Court  was  held  in 
the  Law  Schools,  and  adjourned  to  the  Senate  House. 
Mr.  Frend  appeared  according  to  the  citation,  and 
was  seated  at  a  table  on  the  north  side  of  the  Senate 
House  with  his  friends,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  of 
Jesus  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Trinity ;  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  principal  Tutor  of  Trinity  College. 
At  a  table  on  the  south  side  were  seated  Dr.  Kipling, 
Dr.  Jowett,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Mansel  (Public  Orator), 
the  Rev.  J.  Mainwaring  (Lady  Margaret's  Professor 
of  Divinity),  and  the  Rev.  R.  Belward,  of  Caius 
College  :  these  appeared  at  the  first  Court.  As  the 
Promoter  was  about  to  call  his  witnesses,  Mr.  Frend 
objected  that  they  could  not  statutably  be  examined 
'until  the  second  Court-day.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
thought  differently  ;  but  after  a  long  discussion  gave 
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way,  and  adjourned  the  court  to  the  10th  of  May ; 
on  Avhich  day  the  Promoter  Ibegan  to  examine  his 
witnesses.  Amongst  others  he  examined  Dr.  Dickens,* 
a  clergyman  living  near  St.  Ives.  The  court  was 
then  adjourned  to  the  following  day  (the  11th),  when 
the  examination  of  witnesses  was  resumed ;  after 
which  it  was  adjourned  to  the  13th,  on  which  day 
the  printer  of  the  "  Cambridge  Chronicle  "  was  called, 
and  deposed  that  he  received  directions  for  advertis- 
ing the  pamphlet  from  the  Eev.  Herbert  Marsh,  of 
St.  John's  College.  That  gentleman  being  sent  for, 
addressed  the  Court  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Mr.  Yice-Chancellor,  is  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  my  evidence  should  be  taken  ?  You'll  consider, 
Sir,  that  Mr.  Frend  is  a  near  relation,  a  man  with 
whom  I  have  been  educated  from  my  childhood,  and, 
of  course,  a  confidential  friend.  I  think  it  hard, — 
you  yourself,  Sir,  with  every  assessor  on  the  bench, 
would  think  it  hard — nay,  even  the  prosecutors 
themselves,  if  it  was  their  own  case — would  think  it 
hard,  extremely  hard,  to  be  dragged  forward  in  this 
public  manner,  to    act  against  a  man   with  whom 

*  The  real  object  of  the  Promoter  was  to  make  out  that 
Trend's  pamphlet  was  of  a  political  character,  and  Dr.  Dickens 
alone  could  prove  that  there  were  two  Appendices  to  the 
pamphlet  which  were  entirely  political ;  but  as  the  only  copy 
he  received  was  given  him  in  Huntingdonshire,  his  evidence 
was  not  admissible. 
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they  were  connected  by  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
and  united  by  the  ties  of  blood.  I  request,  Sir,  the 
opinion  of  the  Court."  The  Vice-Chancellor,  with 
tlie  Commissary  and  Heads,  then  retired,  and  in 
about  a  minute  the  Vice-Chancellor  returned,  and 
made  the  following  answer  : — "  Mr.  Marsh,  the  Court 
has  taken  your  case  into  consideration,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  you  ought  not  to  be  examined,  unless 
Dr.  Kipling  particularly  insists  upon  it."  To  which 
Dr.  Kipling  replied,  that  he  only  wished  to  ask 
Mr.  Marsh  a  few  questions,  for  form's  sake.  The 
Commissary  then  addressed  Dr.  Kipling  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport : — "  Dr.  Kipling,  you  ^have  heard 
Mr.  Marsh's  reasons :  the  Court  is  satisfied  with 
them  ;  and  I  think,  therefore,  you  will  not  insist 
on  his  being  examined."  Dr.  Kipling,  with  some 
reluctance,  then  gave  up  the  point,  and  Mr.  Marsh 
retired.     This  attempt  to  compel  Marsh*   to   give 

*  Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Marsh  determined  to  reside  at 
Leipsic,  and  he  acted  prudently  in  so  doing  ;  for  such  was  the 
rancour  of  Frend's  prosecutors,  that  they  calumniated  every 
person  who  was  in  any  manner  connected  with  him ;  and 
Mr.  Marsh,  who  was  considered  as  the  successor  of  Professor 
Mainwaring,  would  have  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  that 
lucrative  Professorship  which  was  in  the  gift  of  Doctors  and 
Bachelors  of  Divinity  only.  During  his  residence  in  Germany, 
he  published  in  the  German  language,  a  pamphlet  to  prove 
that  the  French  were  the  aggressors  in  the  war  with  this 
country.    It  was  a  very  able  performance,  and  so  acceptable 
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evidence  against  his  friend  and  relation  was  received 
by  a  crowded  gallery  with  the  strongest  marks  of 
disapprobation. 

The  Court  again  adjourned  to  May  17,  when  the 
Promoter  summed  up  the  evidence.  He  laboured 
hard  to  prove  that  the  pamphlet  was  a  seditious  one, 
and  referred  to  Dr.  Dickens'  evidence  relating  to  the 
Appendices,  but  was  not  allowed  to  proceed.  Frend 
then  inquired  if  the  evidence  which  was  taken  down 
by  the  Registrary  had  ever  been  out  of  his  custody  ? 
To  which  that  officer  replied,  "  That  he  had  lent  it 
for  a  few  days  to  the  Promoter."  Frend  commented 
severely  upon  this  conduct ;  when  the  Vice-Chancellor 
said,  "  There  was  no  reason  why  Dr.  Kipling  should 
not  see  it,  nor  could  there  be  any  why  Mr.  Frend 
should  not."  *  The  Court  then  adjourned  to  the 
24th  of  May,  when  Mr.  Frend  was  required  to  enter 
on  his  defence  ;  to  which,  when  he  had  finished,  the 
Promoter  made  a  short  reply,  in  which  he  endea- 
vom*ed  to  show  that  the  publication  was  of  a  very 
seditious  nature.  The  following  are  the  words  he 
made  use  of: — "The  very  times  in  which  the 
pamphlet  had  been  published  were  full  of  alarm,  the 

to  the  Minister,  that  he  gave  him  a  pension  of  500/.  per  annum, 
which  he  held  till  he  obtained  a  Bishoprick. 

*  The  objection  was,  not  that  the  Promoter  had  seen  or 
received  copies  of  the  evidence,  but  that  he  had  the  possession  of 
the  Eoidence  for  several  days  ! 
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press  teemed  with  publications  calculated  to  spread 
disaffection  and  discontent  over  the  whole  kingdom  : 
the  Attorney-General  had  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  offenders  with  more  than  common 
rigour;  and  if  in  this  place  we  had  suffered  such 
a  daring  attack  upon  the  Establishment  to  go  unno- 
ticed, we  should  have  proved  ourselves   ungrateful 
to   the  best  of  sovereigns."     The   Court  was   then 
adjourned  to   the  28th,  when   the   Vice-Chancellor 
informed  Mr.  Frend  that,  having  fully  and  maturely 
weighed  and  considered  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  Dr.  Kipling,  the  evidence,  and  his  defence, 
he  was   of  opinion,  that  he  was  proved  to  be  the 
author  and  publisher  of  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Peace 
and  Union,  &c.;"  that  by  such  writing  and  pub- 
lishing within  the  University  of  Cambridge,  he  had 
offended   against   the  latter  part  of  the  statute  De 
Conciombus,  (&c.,  and  that  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads  of  Colleges,  that 
William  Frend  be  directed  to  retract  and  publicly 
to  confess  his  error  and  temerity.     Mr.  Frend  began 
to  read  the  recantation,  and  comment  upon  it,  when 
the  Vice-Chancellor  called  out,  with  much  vehemence, 
"  Order!  Order!  the  Court  must  not  be  trifled  with 
any  longer."     He  then  adjourned  the  Court  to  the 
30th  of  May.     The  form   of  recantation  was  then 
delivered  to  Mr.  Frend,  and  he  was  asked  whether 
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he  would  subscribe  to  it,  to  which  he  answered, 
"  That  he  would  sooner  cut  off  his  hand  than  sign 
it."  On  this,  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads  com- 
menced signing  the  sentence,  when  Mr.  Frend  offered 
a  plea  in  bar  of  sentence.  The  plea  was  couched  in 
the  following  terms : — "  Whereas  I,  William  Frend, 
am  accused  of  having  offended  against  a  statute  of 
the  University,  by  publishing  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
'  Peace  and^Union,  &c.,'  and  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Term  the  following  form  of  general  absolution  was 
pronounced  by  the  Vice-Chancellor's  deputy  in  a 
publick  congregation :  I  do  hereby  plead  that  abso- 
lution in  bar  of  any  further  proceedings  against  me, 
on  account  of  the  said  publication  : — 

"  ABSOLUTIO   IN   FINE   TERMINI. 

"  Auctoritate  nobis  commissa,  nos  absolvimus  vos 
ab  omni  levi  negligentia,  forisfactione,  seu  trans- 
gressione  statutorum  privilegiorum  et  consuetudinum, 
et  deo  et  sacramentis  ecclesiae  vos  restituimus  in 
nomine  Dei  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti.  Amen." 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  before  pronouncing  sentence, 
made  a  long  speech;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
addressed  the  junior  part  of  the  University.  "  He 
would  not,"  he  said,  "  animadvert  on  the  noisy 
and  tumultuous  irregularities  of  conduct  by  which 
the  proceedings  on  some  of  the  former  court-days 
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had  been  interrupted.  He  informed  them,  that  their 
passions  and  affections  had  been  founded  upon  some 
vague  ideas  that  the  accused  person  had  been  perse- 
cuted. It  was  necessary  to  advertise  them  of  their 
danger,  when  this  country  had  just  escaped  an 
alarming  crisis,  and  every  attempt  to  publish  libel- 
lous attacks  on  the  Constitution  and  Government 
was  called  a  species  of  persecution,  and  contrary 
to  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  man,"  &c.  &c. 

The  Yice-Chancellor,  with  the  assent  of  the  major 
part  of  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  decreed  sentence  of 
banishment  against  Mr.  Frend  in  the  following 
form : — 

"  I,  Isaac  Milner,  D.D.,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  do  decree,  declare,  and  pronounce,  that  William 
Frend,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  having 
offended  against  the  statute  De  Concionihus,  by  writing  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled,  '  Peace  and  Union  recommended  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Bodies  of  Eepublicans  and  Anti-republicans;'  and  by 
publishing  the  same  within  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
having  refused  to  retract,  and  confess  his  error  and  temerity, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  to  him  by  me,  the  Vice-ChanceUor, 
with  the  assent  of  the  major  part  of  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  has 
incurred  the  penalty  of  the  statute,  and  that  he  is  therefore 
banished  from  this  University. 

"  {Signed)    Isaac  Milner,  V.C,  J.  Baker, 

John  Smith,  J.  Turner, 

E.  Farmer,  Francis  Barnes, 

W.  Colman,  W.  Craven, 

L.  Yates,  T.  Postlethwaite." 

And  the  Court  was  then  dissolved. 
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To  an  attentive  observer  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Yice-Cliancellor's  Court,  it  was  apparent  from 
the  first,  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  determined 
to  convict,  otherwise  the  blunders  of  the  Promoter 
were  so  gross  and  so  palpable,  that  he  must  have 
been  defeated.  In  the  examination  of  witnesses,  the 
forms  established  in  courts  of  justice  were  constantly 
violated,  and  every  objection  brought  forward  by 
Frend,  whether  founded  on  the  statutes  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  on  the  maxims  of  the  civil  law,  were 
overruled  by  Dr.  Milner. 

The  Undergraduates  were  unanimous  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Frend,  and  every  satirical  remark  reflecting 
upon  the  conduct  and  motives  of  his  prosecutors 
was  vociferously  applauded.  At  length  the  Court 
desired  the  Proctors  to  interfere.  Mr.  Farish,  the 
Senior  Proctor,  having  marked  one  man  who  had 
particularly  distinguished  himself  by  applauding, 
and  noted  his  position  in  the  gallery,  selected  him  : 
as  a  fit  subject  for  punishment.  He  went  into  the 
gallery,  and  having  previously  ascertained  the  exact 
situation  of  the  culprit,  he  touched  a  person,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  the  same,  on  the  shoulder,  and 
asked  him  his  name  and  college.  The  person  thus 
addressed  assured  him  that  he  had  been  perfectly 
quiet.  Farish  replied,  "  I  have  been  watching  you 
for  a  long  time,  and  have  seen  you  repeatedly  clap- 
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ping  your  hands."  "  I  wish  this  was  possible," 
said  the  man,  and  turning  round,  exhibited  an  arm 
so  deformed  that  his  hands  could  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility be  brought  together:  this  exculpation  was 
received  with  repeated  rounds  of  applause,  which 
continued  for  some  minutes.  The  name  of  the 
young  man  was  Charnock,  and  his  college  Clare 
i  Hall ;  the  real  culprit  was  S.  T.  Coleridge,  of  Jesus 
College,  who  having  observed  that  the  Proctor  had 
noticed  him,  and  was  coming  into  the  gallery,  turned 
round  to  the  person  who  was  standing  behind  him, 
and  made  an  offer  of  changing  places,  which  was 
gladly  accepted  by  the  unsuspecting  man.  Cole- 
ridge immediately  retreated,  and  mixing  with  the 
crowd,  entirely  escaped  suspicion.  This  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Coleridge,  was  severely  censured  by  the 
Undergraduates,  as  it  was  quite  clear  that,  to  escape 
punishment  himself,  he  would  have  subjected  an 
innocent  man  to  rustication  or  expulsion.* 

*  The  following  version  of  the  above  anecdote  appeared  in 
a  review  of  the  first  edition  of  the  "Keminiscences"  in  the 
Athenaeum.    The  editor  cannot  answer  for  its  accuracy,  but, 
from  the  apparent  familiarity  of  the  writer  with  the  event  in 
question,  she  deems  it  fair  to  insert  it. 

"  As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gunning  now 
fttid  then  commits  unintentional  mistakes,  we  may  quote  a 
small  part  of  what  he  states  regarding  the  remarkable  case  of 
William  Frend  in  1793,  who  had  written  a  pamphlet,  called 

1      VOL.  I.  T 
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Coleridge  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar ;   lie 

affected   a  peculiar   style   in   conversation,  and   his 

language  was   very  poetical.      An  instance  has  at 

this   moment   occurred    to   me.       Speaking   of    the 

dinners  in  Hall,  he  described  the  veal  which  was 

served  up  to  them  (and  which  was  large  and  coarse) 

in  the  following  words, — "  We  have  veal.  Sir,  tot- 

*  Peace  and  Union,'  and  oflfended  the  Tory  heads  of  houses  by- 
some  of  the  popular  doctrines  it  contained.  The  case  came 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  Mr.  Gunning  writes 
as  follows : — 

'  The  Undergraduates  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Frend,  and  every  satirical  remark  reflecting  upon  the  conduct 
and  motives  of  his  prosecutors  was  vociferously  applauded. 
At  length  the  Court  desired  the  Proctors  to  interfere.  Mr. 
Farish,  the  Senior  Proctor,  having  marked  one  man  who  had 
particularly  distinguished  himself  by  applauding,  and  noted 
his  position  in  the  gallery,  selected  him  as  a  fit  subject  for 
punishment.  He  went  into  the  gallery,  and  having  previously 
ascertained  the  exact  situation  of  the  culprit,  he  touched  a 
person,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  the  same,  on  the  shoulder^ 
and  asked  him  his  name  and  college.  The  person  thus  ad- 
dressed assured  him  that  he  had  been  perfectly  quiet.  Farish 
replied,  "  I  have  been  watching  you  for  a  long  time,  and  have 
seen  you  repeatedly  clapping  your  hands."  "  I  wish  this  was 
possible,"  said  the  man,  and  turning  round,  exhibited  an  arm 
so  deformed  that  his  hands  could  not  by  any  possibility  be 
brought  together  :  this  exculpation  was  received  with  repeated 
rounds  of  applause,  which  continued  for  some  minutes.  The 
name  of  the  young  man  was  Charnock,  and  his  college  Clare 
Hall ;  the  real  culprit  was  S.  T.  Coleridge,  of  Jesus  College, 
who  having  observed  that  the  Proctor  had  noticed  him,  and 
was  coming  into  the  gallery,  turned  round  to  the  person  who 
was  standing  behind  him,  and  made  an  offer  of  changing  places^ 
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tering  on  the  verge  of  beef!"  The  topic  upon  which 
Coleridge  much  delighted  to  converse,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  society  consisting  of  twelve  members, 
each  of  whom,  after  having  learned  some  handicraft 
(I  think  he  was  learning  to  be  a  carpenter),  should 
select  a  highly  accomplished  woman,  who  should 
accompany  them  to  some   remote  and  uninhabited 

which  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  unsuspecting  man.  Cole- 
ridge immediately  retreated,  and  mixing  with  the  crowd, 
entirely  escaped  suspicion.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Coleridge  was  severely  censured  by  the  Undergraduates,  as  it 
was  quite  clear  that,  to  escape  punishment  himself,  he  would 
have  subjected  an  innocent  man  to  rustication  or  expulsion.' 

"  We  are  sure  from  the  character  of  the  author's  mind  that 
he  did  not  mean  it  so,  but  the  last  remark  savours  of  want  of 
charity  ;  and  not  a  few  of  Coleridge's  friends,  still  living,  can 
bear  witness  that  the  disapprobation  here  expressed  is  not 
warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  Party  feeling  ran  very 
high  at  the  moment,  and  Charnock  was  one  of  those  who,  like 
Coleridge,  felt  strongly  in  favour  of  the  accused :  it  had  been 
previously  agreed  that  Coleridge  should  be  most  violent  in 
opposition  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  that  if  his  conduct  in 
hissing  one  side  and  applauding  the  other  by  clapping  his 
hands,  excited  angry  observation,  that  when  the  Proctor  was 
sent  up  he  should  slip  away,  and  leave  Charnock  to  take  his 
place,  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  affray.  This  arrangement 
was  probably  not  known  to  many  at  the  time,  and  hence  the 
censure  which  Mr.  Gunning  tells  us  was  bestowed  upon  Cole- 
ridge. In  after-life  the  poet  not  unfrequently  alluded  to  the 
transaction,  and  always  maintained  that  the  suggestion  pro- 
ceeded from  Charnock  himself,  upon  whom,  of  course,  no 
punishment  could  be  inflicted,  and  who  sent  the  zealous 
Proctor  away  deceived  and  disconcerted." 
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coimtiy,  where  tliey  should  form  a  colony  of  them- 
selves. He  and  Southey  married  two  sisters,  whom 
they  first  saw  at  Bristol.  The  projected  colonization 
never  took  place;  but  a  button-manufacturer  at  Bir- 
mingham (who  was  to  have  been  one  of  the  party)  ji 
defrayed  all  the  expenses  that  had  been  incurred  to 
carry  out  this  wild  scheme. 


The  proceedings  of  this  Court  occupied  much 
time.  The  Court  sat  on  May  the  3d,  the  10th, 
11th,  13th,  17th,  24th,  28th,  and  30th,  for  four 
or  five  hom's  each  day,  during  which  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who  had  so  repeatedly  represented  him- 
self as  in  a  deplorable  state  of  health,  and  that 
*'  exposure  to  cold  air  would  be  fatal  to  him,"  sat 
in  the  Senate  House,  the  windows  of  which,  on 
both  sides,  were  constantly  open,  without  appearing 
to  suffer  the  least  inconvenience. 

The  pamphlet  which  occasioned  this  uproar  in 
the  University,  was,  as  a  literary  production,  by  no 
means  creditable  to  Frend;  in  it  he  spoke  of  the 
solemn  rites  and  ceremonies  of  our  Church  with  a 
flippancy  and  irreverence  very  offensive  to  serious  f 
persons,  and  which  his  best  friends  would  find  it 
difficult  to  defend.  Amongst  the  ttventy -seven  (for  .| 
so  they  were  called  at  the  time)  who  met  at  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Lodge,  were  several  persons  who, 
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tliougli  at  that  time  sneered  at  as  Methodists,  and 
as  being  righteous  overmuch,  were  truly  religious, 
and  whose  lives  and  conduct  were  irreproachable; 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  majority 
were  men,  who,  imder  the  pretext  of  defending  re- 
ligon,  were  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves  as 
enemies  to  the  French  Revolution. 

To  those  who  studied  the  signs  of  the  times  it 
was  very  evident  that  Whiggism  would  be  an  un- 
profitable profession,  and  that  a  good  opportunity 
now  presented  itself  for  abandoning  their  principles ; 
thus  their  apostasy  assumed  the  garb  of  patriotism, 
and  a  regard  for  the  established  religion.  The 
Promoter,  in  his  opening  speech,  inveighed  against 
Frend,  as  a  publisher  of  sedition^  and  asked,  with 
more  warmth  than  marked  his  general  manner, 
whether  a  loyal  University  could  suffer  so  seditious 
a  work  to  be  circulated  with  impunity,  at  a  time 
when  the  Attorney-General  was  instituting  nume- 
rous prosecutions  against  disloyal  and  seditious 
publications?  The  reader  who  should  chance  to 
look  over  "  Peace  and  Union,"  &c.,  as  published  in 
the  University,  will  find  in  it  nothing  that  can 
possibly  be  called  seditious.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
I  matter  which  was  so  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  the 
!  Promoter,  appeared  only  in  the  Appendices.     The 
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publication  of  these  in  the  University  could  not  be 
proved,  as  this  part  was  previously  separated  from 
the  pamphlet.  The  first  Appendix  was  on  the 
execution  of  Louis  XYI.  I  will  give  the  second 
at  full  length :  its  object  was  to  prove  that  the 
poorer  classes  of  society,  then  suffering  from  the 
high  price  of  provisions,  were  seriously  injured  by 
the  mere  rumour  of  war,  which  the  ministry  had 
determined  on,  and  which  they  were  anxious  to 
render  popular.  The  Promoter's  speech,  the  ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Watson,  respecting  the  prices  of 
spinning  wool,  the  judge's  remarks  during  the  trial, 
and  his  speech  previous  to  passing  sentence,  prove 
very  clearly,  that  the  great  object  in  prosecuting 
Frend  was  of  a  political  rather  than  of  a  religious 
character. 

"THE  EFFECT  OF  WAR  ON  THE  POOR. 

"Appendix  II. 

"  Three  days  after  the  debate  on  the  King's  message,  I  was 
walking  from  my  friend's  house  to  the  neighbouring  town,  to 
inspect  the  printing  of  these  few  sheets,  and  in  my  way  joined 
company  with  two  men  of  the  village,  who,  being  employed 
by  the  woolstaplers  to  let  out  spinning  to  the  poor,  had  lately 
received  orders  to  lower  the  value  of  labour.  We  were  talking 
on  this  subject,  when  the  exclamations  of  a  group  of  poor 
women  going  to  market,  overhearing  our  conversation,  made 
an  impression  on  my  mind,  which  all  the  eloquence  of  the 
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House  of  Lords  and  Commons  cannot  efface.  '  We  are  to  be 
scotched  three-pence  in  the  shilling ;  let  others  work  for  me, 
I'll  not.  We  are  to  be  scotched  a  fourth  part  of  our  labour. 
What  is  aU  this  for  r 

"  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  them  what  it  was  for,  nor  to  add  in- 
sult to  misery.  What  is  the  beheading  of  a  monarch  to  them? 
What  is  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  them  ?  What  is  the 
freedom  of  a  great  nation  to  them  but  reason  for  joy?  Yet 
the  debating  only  on  these  subjects  has  reached  their  cottages. 
They  are  already  scotched  three-pence  in  the  shilling.  What 
must  be  their  fate,  when  we  suffer  under  the  most  odious 
scourge  of  the  human  race,  and  the  accumulation  of  taxes 
takes  away  half  of  that  daily  bread,  which  is  scarce  sufficient 
at  present  for  their  support. 

"  Oh  !  that  I  had  the  warning  voice  of  an  ancient  prophet, 
that  I  might  penetrate  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  palaces, 
and  appal  the  haranguers  of  senates  !  I  would  use  no  other 
language  than  that  of  these  poor  market-women.  I  would  cry 
aloud  in  the  ears  of  the  first  magistrate,  '  We  are  scotched 
three-pence  in  the  shilling,  the  fourth  part  of  our  labour, — for 
what  ? '  I  would  address  myself  to  the  deliberating  bodies, 
*  We  are  scotched  three-pence  in  the  shilling,  the  fourth  part 
of  our  labour, — for  what  ? '  Is  there  a  man  that  could  stand 
out  against  this  eloquence  ?  Yes !  Thousands.  Three-pence 
in  the  shilling  for  spinning  conveys  no  ideas  to  them.  They 
know  not  what  a  cottage  is,  they  know  not  how  the  poor  live, 
how  they  make  up  their  scanty  meal.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
some  one  in  our  House  of  Commons,  whose  feelings  are  in 
unison  with  mine ;  communicate  them  to  your  colleagues, 
impress  them  with  the  horror  attendant  on  their  deliberations, 
tell  them  what  the  deduction  of  three-pence  in  the  shilling 
occasions  among  the  myriads  of  England.  And  should  any 
grave  courtier,  pitying  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  be  anxious 
to  relieve  them,  say  to  him  :  There  is  an  easy  method  ;  let  the 
first  magistrate,  the  peers,  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
the  rich  men  of  the  nation,  all  who  are  for  war,  be  scotched 
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one-fourth  part  of  their  annual  income  to  defray  the  expense 
of  it.  Let  them  be  the  first  sufferers,  let  the  burden  fall  on 
them,  not  on  the  poor.  Alas  !  my  poor  countrymen,  how  many 
years'  calamity  await  you  before  a  single  dish  or  a  glass  of  wine 
will  be  withdrawn  from  the  tables  of  opulence. 

"  At  this  moment,  perhaps,  the  decree  is  gone  forth  for  war. 
Let  others  talk  of  glory,  let  others  celebrate  the  heroes  who  ^1 
are  to  deluge  the  world  with  blood,  the  words  of  the  poor 
market-women  will  still  resound  in  my  ears,  ^  We  are  scotched 
three-pence  in  the  shilling,  one-fourth  of  our  labour.  For 
what?'" 

On  the  day  following  tlie  trial,  Mr.  Frend  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  appeal  against  the  sentence 
of  the  Court,  and  the  following  morning  the  Junior 
Proctor  inhibited  the  Yice-Chancellor  in  the  usual 
form,  from  putting  his  sentence  in  execution. 

In  consequence  of  this,  a  congTegation  was  held  on 
the  14th  of  June  for  choosing  delegates.  The  electors 
are  the  persons  composing  the  Caput  (exclusive  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor,)  and  the  two  Proctors.  The  nomina- 
tion and  pricking  being  performed  in  the  usual  manner; 
the  following  persons  were  returned  to  the  Senate : — 

The   Et.   Hon.    and    Et.    Worshipful  William 

Wynne,  Knt,  LL.D. 
The  Worshipful  John  Key,  D.D. 
The  Worshipful  John  Barlow  Seale,  D.D. 
The  Worshipful  John  Lane,  M.A. 
The  Worshipful  Edward  Christian,  M.A. 
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The  following  Grace  was  offered — 

"Placeat  vobis,  ut  proodicti  viri  sint  judices  delegati  in 
pra3dicta  apiiellationis  causa." 

This  Grace  passed  in  the  Non-Hegent  House 
unanimously;  in  the  Regent  House  there  were  two 
non-placets,  one  of  whom  was  myself.  I  objected  to 
the  persons  appointed,  as  three  out  of  the  number 
were  among  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

The  delegates  met  on  the  28th  of  June,  in  the  Law 
Schools ;  when  they  assembled,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  entered 
a  protest,  on  the  ground,  "  That  in  taking  the  votes 
on  the  Grace  appointing  delegates,  the  statutable 
practice  had  not  been  observed."  A  long  discussion 
took  place,  after  which  the  Court  overruled  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's  objection.  The  Registrary  proceeded  to 
read  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial,  and  the 
Court  was  adjourned  to  a  quarter  past  four  P.M. 
of  the  same  day,  when  the  rest  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  evidence  in  this  case  were  read ;  the  Court 
was  adjourned  to  the  following  morning.  Upon 
re-assembling,  Sir  William  Wynne  said,  "  It  was 
Mr.  Frend's  business  then  to  enter  on  his  grava- 
mina'' He  replied  he  was  not  prepared,  and  the 
Com^t  adjourned  to  the  29th  day  of  June.  Mr. 
Frend  then  produced  his  gravamina,  and  Dr.  Kipling 
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was  asked  if  lie  was  ready  to  reply;  upon  whicli  he 
said,  that  he  had  heard  nothing  that  he  desired 
to  answer.  The  Court  was  then  adjourned  till 
3  o'clock  P.M.  of  the  same  day,  at  which  hour  the 
sentence  pronounced  in  the  Court  below  was  unani- 
mously affirmed. 

Frend  afterwards  appealed  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  all  the  proceedings  against  him  (not- 
withstanding their  admitted  irregularities)  were 
affirmed :  a  decision  which  did  not  surprise  those 
who  had  observed  the  harshness  which  at  that  time 
marked  the  proceedings  in  our  Courts  of  Justice, 
against  those  who  were  suspected  of  entertaining 
French  principles. 

The  Counsel  employed  by  the  University  were, 
Sir  John  Scott,  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine, 

Mr.  Law,  Mr.  Graham, 

Mr.  Le  Blanc. 
The  Counsel  for  Mr.  Frend  were, 
Mr.  Gtbbs,  Mr.  Eaine. 

What  befel  Mr.  Frend  subsequently  to  his  ban- 
ishment from  the  University  may  be  stated  in  few 
words.  He  became  Secretary  and  Actuary  to  the 
Eock  Assurance  Society,  which  was  shortly  after 
established.  He  received  from  this  appointment  a 
salary   of  800Z.  a-year,   and   the  occupation   of  an 
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excellent  house  in  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars.  He 
Inarried  a  niece  of  Archdeacon  Blackburne,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children ;  he  lived  much  in 
society ;  and  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
Baron  Maseres,  and  many  others  distinguished  for 
their  literary  and  scientific  attainments.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age. 

That  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  desirous  that  the 
prosecution  of  Frend  should  be  considered  as  insti- 
tuted against  the  prevalence  of  Jacobinism  in  the 
TJniversity,  and  that  he  took  great  pains  to  impress 
this  on  Mr.  Pitt,  is  evident  from  a  letter  of  his 
to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  which  are  the  following 
words : — 

"  I  don't  believe  Pitt  was  ever  aware  of  how  much 
consequence  the  expulsion  of  Frend  was :  it  was  the 
ruin  of  the  Jacobinical  party  as  a  University  thing, 
So  that  that  party  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
Trinity  College." 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  there  never  existed, 
or  was  supposed  to  exist,  a  Jacobin  party  in  the 
University.  It  is  true,  that  vague  rumours  were 
afloat,  that  some  members  of  the  University  had 
been  carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the   National   Convention.      It  was   said   that   five 
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persons  were  concerned  in  it,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  in  possession  of  their  names  and  of  their  cor- 
respondence. Two  of  the  names  only  were  men- 
tioned— Trend,  and  Lawrence  Reynolds,  of  St. 
John's  College,  at  that  time  a  B.A.,  whose  uncle, 
Major  Reynolds  of  Paxton,  supported,  almost  single- 
handed,  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  his 
county.  He  was  on  that  account  designated,  on  some 
public  occasion,  as  the  Ahdiel  of  Huntingdonshire. 
The  names  of  the  other  three  were  never  spoken  of 
with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  but  Dr.  Edwards,  of 
Jesus,  was  said  to  be  one,  and  Martin  Naylor,  of 
Queens'  (the  late  Yicar  of  Wakefield),  another:  the 
fifth  name  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  this  I  know,  that 
I  dined  with  a  party  at  which  the  five  supposed 
conspirators  found  themselves,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  in  the  same  room  together. 

The  only  person  in  the  University  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  violent  language  when  talking  on 
political  subjects,  was  Martin  Nay  lor,  a  Fellow  of 
Queens';  who  was  third  Wrangler  in  1787.  He 
was  a  man  of  coarse  and  rough  manners,  but  much' 
esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  for  the 
kindness  of  his  heart  and  the  benevolence  of  his 
disposition.  He  was  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
honest  Yorkshireman."     I  have  met  him  frequently 
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at  Queens'  Lodge,  when  Milner  used  ^to  draw  him 
out  on  politics,  and  laughed  as  heartily  as  any  one 
present  at  the  vehemence  Avith  which  he  reprobated 
the  measures  of  the  "  Heaven-born  Minister !"  Had 
Milner  believed  him  to  be  really  disaffected  to 
Government,  it  Avould  have  been  an  easy  matter 
to  have  collected  expressions,  which  an  Attorney- 
General  less  zealous  than  Sir  John  Scott  would 
have  deemed  seditious.  The  truth  is,  he  did  not 
think  him  disloyal,  nor  did  he  believe  there  was 
a  Jacobin  party  in  the  University,  though  (for 
obvious  reasons)  he  wished  to  impress  on  Pitt  that 
such  a  party  was  forming  in  Trinity.  I  remember 
his  saying  to  me  when  appointing  Naylor  Inspector 
of  the  Woodwardian  Collection,  "  I  think  his  Jaco- 
binical propensities  can  do  no  harm  there."  He 
also  appointed  him  to  preach  several  sermons  in 
Huntingdonshire  against  witchcraft,  and  in  1797 
(a  most  critical  period)  he  served  the  office  of  Senior 
Proctor. 

Soon  after  Frend's  trial,  Charles  Symmons,  who 
tiad  taken  his  degree  at  Clare  Hall,  as  S.  T.  B.  by 
the   9th   of  Elizabeth,*   came    into   residence  with 

*  By  the  9th  of  Elizabeth,  a  person  having  been  admitted 
of  any  college  after  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  and  having 
continued  a  member  for  ten  years  at  the  least,  during  the  last 
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a  view  of  keeping  the  exercises  necessary  for  the 
degree  of  D.  D. ;  he  brought  with  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  me,  from  a  mutual  friend  in  Pem- 
brokeshire. A  considerable  intimacy  commenced 
between  us,  and  I  became  much  domesticated  with 
his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  three  young 
children,  the  eldest  about  ten  years  of  age.  Symmons 
was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  possessed  considerable 
literary  attainments ;  he  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  society  of  Wrangham,  to  whom  I  introduced 
him.  It  was  necessary  for  his  degree,  that  he  should 
preach  two  sermons,  one  in  English,  the  other  in 
Latin.  After  having  preached  the  English  sermon, 
he  was  sent  for  by  Dr.  Kipling,  who  complimented 
him  upon  it,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  read  it,  as 
there  were  some  portions  he  had  not  distinctly  heard. 
Symmons  fetched  his  sermon,  and  on  delivering  it 
into  Kipling's  hands,  apologised  for  any  defects  he 
might  discover  in  it ;  he  said  it  was  a  hasty  compo- 
sition, and  he  feared  would  not  bear  severe  criticism, 
on  which  account  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  read  by 
any  other  person.     A  few  days  after,  the  sermon  was 

two  of  which  he  has  resided  in  college  the  greater  part  of 
three  several  terms,  may  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  Hence  the  phrase  "  ten-year  men,"  as  apphed 
to  those  who  graduate  iu  conformity  with  this  statute  of 
Elizabeth, 
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returned,  with  a  note  from  Kipling,  tlianking  him 
for  the  perusal. 

At  the  end  of  Term,  Sjmmons  returned  to  Pem- 
brokeshire, where  he  held  a  valuable  living :  he 
shortly  after  called  on  his  Diocesan,  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  who  received  him  with  his  usual  kind- 
ness, but  much  astonished  him  by  placing  in  his 
hands  a  letter  from  Kipling,  containing  extracts  from 
the  sermon  he  had  lent  for  his  perusal.  These  ex- 
tracts were  so  garbled  as  to  convey  a  very  unfavour- 
able impression  of  the  whole.  Kipling's  letter  also 
contained  comments  tending  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, that  the  preacher  was  a  man  of  strong  Whig 
principles,  which,  with  men  in  high  station,  were  at 
that  time  very  unpopular.  In  confirmation  of  what 
he  advanced,  he  spoke  of  his  great  intimacy  with 
Wrangham,  whom  he  characterised  as  holding  hete- 
rodox opinions  both  in  religion  and  politics.  It 
fortunately  happened,  that  Symmons  lived  on  the 
most  friendly  terms,  and  was  held  in  high  estimation 
by  his  Diocesan :  he  related  all  that  had  passed 
between  him  and  Kipling,  and  sent  the  sermon  for 
his  inspection.  The  Bishop  on  returning  the  ser- 
mon, assured  him  that  he  had  read  it  with  great 
attention,  and  had   come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
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contained  nothing  requiring  liis  interference,  or  that  J 
could  the  least  diminish  those  sentiments  of  regard  * 
and    respect   he    had   previously  felt   for   him :    at 
the  same  time  he  told  him  that  extracts  had  been 
sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Eochester,  to  William  Wind- 
ham, Esq.,  Member  for  Norwich,  and  to  one  or  two 
others,  who  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  perusing 
the  sermon.     It  so  happened  that  Horsley,  who  had 
been  a  few  years  before  translated  from  St.  David's 
to  Eochester,  and  the  Member  for  Norwich  (who  had 
come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Whig  party)  were 
at  that  time  violent  supporters  of  ministerial  mea- 
sures ;  they  had  long  been  the  intimate  friends  of  i 
Symmons,  and  their  friendship  was  not  at  all  inter-  ^! 
fupted  by  the  perusal  of  the  sermon. 

Having  obtained  the  opinion  of  these  persons,  he 
wrote  a  long  and  powerful  letter  to  Kipling,  whom 
he  reproached  in  the  strongest  terms  with  having 
violated  the  promise  he  had  made  him  ;  it  concluded 
by  contrasting  the  conduct  of  Doctor  Stuart  with 
that  of  Doctor  Kipling.  Symmons  sent  me  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  and  with  his  permission  I  had  fifty 
printed  and  distributed  amongst  the  members  of  the 
University.  Symmons  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
treatment  he  received  from  the  deputy  Professor,  that 
he  quitted  Cambridge,  and  Oxford  has  the  honour  of 
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recording  amongst  its  doctors  tlie  name  of  Charles 
^ymmons,  the  learned  Editor  of  Milton  ! 

Before  the  completion  of  this  work  he  lost  his 
3nly  son,  to  whose  memory  he  inscribes  it  in  the 
following  beautiful  and  affecting  language  : — 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

MT   MOST   DEAR   AND   ACCOMPLISHED   SON, 

CHARLES   SYMMONS, 

BY  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  WHOSE  FINE  MIND  AND  PERFECT  TASTE 

I  HAVE  BEEN  LARGELY  BENEFITED  AS  A  WRITER, 

AND  IN  THE  CONTEMPLATION  OF  WHOSE  PIETY  AND  VIRTUES, 

THE  SOURCES  OF  MUCH  OF  MY  PAST  HAPPINESS, 

I  AM  INDEBTED   FOR  ALL  MY  PRESENT  CONSOLATION, 

I  INSCRIBE 
THIS  LIFE  OF  MILTON, 

WHICH,   AS   IT  GREW   UNDER  HIS  EYE   AND   WAS  FAVOURED  WITH 

HIS    REGARD, 

CANNOT  BE  WITHOUT  VALUE  IN  MY  PARTIAL  ESTIMATION, 

ON  THE  23d  of  may,  1805, 

BEFORE  HE  HAD  COMPLETED  HIS  22d  YEAR, 

HE  WAS  TORN  FROM  MY  AFFECTION  AND  MY  HOPES, 

EXPERIENCING  FROM  HIS  GOD, 

IN  REQUITAL  OF  A  PURE  LIFE, 

THE  MERCY  OF  AN  EARLY  DEATH. 

CHARLES  SYMMONS. 

About  two  years  prior  to  this   date  he  was  also 
jereaved    of   his    daughter,    a   very  beautiful    and 
VOL.  I.  U 
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accomplished  girl  of  eighteen.  He  had  at  that  time 
engaged  to  furnish  the  editors  of  his  prose  works 
with  the  life  of  Milton,  but  his  grief  for  a  time 
suspended  his  labours. 

On  the  24th  of  October  in  this  year  (1793),  a 
Grace  passed  that  all  future  elections  to  the  Professor- 
ship of  Chemistry  should  be  ''  secundum  morem  in 
Electione  Burgensium  receptum." 

On  the  4th  of  November,  Dr.  Colman  was  elected 
Vice-Chancellor. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

[1794.] 

On  the  twenty-eiglitli  of  February,  being  the  day 
Sippointed  for  a  General  Fast,  a  sermon  was  preached 
before  the  University  at  Great  St.  Mary's,  by  the 
iev.  W.  Lort  Mansel,  Public  Orator,  from  Jeremiah 
sxxiv.  17.  Those  who  have  read  the  whole  chapter 
svith  attention,  have  fancied  that  the  Orator  could  only 
have  read  the  verse  containing  the  text,  the  meaning 
)f  which  he  evidently  seemed  to  have  mistaken. 

During  the  spring  of  this  year  the  county  agreed 
to  raise  a  troop  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  eighty  men, 
9,nd  a  corps  of  volunteer  cavalry  or  fencibles  was 
accordingly  raised  by  subscription,  towards  which 
'St.  John's  College  subscribed  one  hundred  pounds, 
King's  and  Trinity  one  hundred  guineas  each. 

A  Grace  to  subscribe  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  from  the  University  chest  for  augmenting  the 
militia,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty-seven  to 
five  in  the  Non-regent  House,  and  thirty  to  six  in 
the  Eegent  House. 
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About  this  time  a  paper-duty  Act,  which  received 
the  E-oyal  assent  on  the  4th  of  April,  contains 
enactments  for  drawbacks  on  paper  used  at  the 
presses  of  the  Universities  in  printing  books  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Oriental  or  Northern  languages,  oi 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Psalm-Books,  and  Books  oi 
Common  Prayer. 

In  April  of  this  year  a  census  of  the  town  waf' 
taken,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

AU  Saints 685 

St.  Andrew  the  Great 1149 

St.  Andrew  the  Less 320 

St.  Benedict 547 

St.  Botolph 564 

St.  Clement 659 

St.  Edward 662 

St.  Giles 805 

St.  Mary  the  Great 765 

St.  Mary  the  Less 557 

St.  Michael 303 

St.  Peter 361 

Holy  Sepulchre 449 

Holy  Trinity 1116 

8942 
Servants  residing  in  the  Colleges  ....    121 


9063 
Resident  members  of  the  University    .    .    805 


9868 
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On  the  23cl  of  May  tlic  Eoyal  assent  was  given  to 
fie  Act  for  Paving  and  Lighting  the  Town. 

The  wretched  state  of  the  streets  had  long  been 
disgrace  to  the  University  and  Town  of  Cambridge, 
he  gutters  were  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  in 
everal  of  which  it  was  impossible  for  two  carriages 

pass  each  other,  on  account  of  the  encroachments 
iiat  had  been  made.  Along  the  whole  front  of  Pem- 
roke  College  was  a  water-course,  which  divided  the 
Teet  into  two  very  unequal  parts :  the  West  side 
as,  by  necessity,  the  carriage-road,  but  was  only 
ie-third  the  width  of  the  road  which  adjoined  the 
ollege,  and  was  appropriated  to  foot  passengers. 
he  sides  of  the  channel  were  boarded,  and  it  was 
•ossed  by  two  very  narrow  bridges,  one  opposite  the 
.aster's  Lodge,  the  other  opposite  the  gates  of  the 
bllege. 

The  principal  inn  at  that  time  was  the  Cardinal's 
j-p,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  space  now  occu- 
ed  by  the  Pitt  Press.  It  happened  not  unfrequently 
at  gentlemen's    coachmen,  who  were  strangers  to 

e  town,  mistook  the  road  between  the  College  and 
iC  water-course  for  the  carriage  road,  in  consequence 
I  which  there  was  often  much  confusion,  and  occa- 
Dnally  accidents  occurred.  The  late  Master  (Dr. 
iimer)  informed  me  that  he  once  saw  a  gentleman's 

achman  driving   four-in-hand  (the  usual  mode  of 
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travelling  to  attend  Parliament)  on  the  wrong  side  o: 
tlie  street,  when  having  too  much  spirit  to  turn  back 
he  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of  driving  ovei 
the  water-course,  which  he  accomplished  withou 
accident.  I  have  often  pointed  out  the  precise  spo 
where  this  took  place,  to  some  of  our  most  celebratec 
w^hips  (the  Joe  Waltons  of  their  day),  and  askec 
them  what  they  would  have  done  under  similar  cir . 
cumstances  ;  their  replies  have  always  agreed,  that  il 
the  horses  were  high-couraged,  there  was  less  danger 
in  going  on  than  in  attempting  to  stop  them. 

It  was  reported  of  a  Senior  Wrangler,  who  becam 
afterwards  one  of  our  most  distinguished  Chancer 
Lawyers,  that  in  crossing  the  bridge  to  sup  with 
friend  on  the  evening  of  taking  his  Degree,  he  fe 
into  this  stream,  and  would  not  suffer  the  passers-b 
to  pull  him  out,  as  "he  could  swim."     He  alway! 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  falling  in,  but  stout 
denied  he  had  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  swim  i 
order  to  extricate  himself. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  only  persor: 
who  kept  carriages  at  this  time,  were  the  Bishop  (; 
Llandaff,  Mrs.  Ingle,  (who  afterwards  took  the  nair 
of  Finch,  and  resided  at  Shelford,)  and  Mr.  Mortlocl 
No  carriage  went  out  during  a  winter  evening  withoi| 
the  lamps  lighted,  and  generally  a  servant  carryirj 
a  torch.     The  extinguishers  for   putting   out   thef 
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jflambcaux  existed  a  few  years  ago  on  the  portico  of 
lilandaff  House. 


Very  little  desire  was  evinced  by  the  inhabitants 
for  improving  the  town  by  paving  and  lighting. 
Many  who  had  acquired  wealth  under  the  old 
system  considered  the  advantages  doubtful,  whilst 
la  heavy  expenditure  was  certain.  Those  who  had 
enlarged  their  shops  by  throwing  out  projecting 
windows  into  streets,  already  too  narrow,  thought 
it  very  hard  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  reduce 
them  to  their  old  dimensions.  The  University,  too, 
was  very  lukewarm  on  the  subject.  Some  thought 
that  the  fights  between  the  University  and  Town 
would  often  recur,  as  now  persons,  not  being  able  to 
recognise  each  other  in  the  dark,  more  frequently 
passed  without  quarrelling.  Others  were  apprehen- 
sive that  the  Undergraduates,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  breaking  what  few  lamps  were  then  to  be  met 
with,  would  afterwards  mark  their  progress  through 
the  streets  by  breaking  all  they  came  near.  Owing 
to  the  joint  efforts  of  Mr.  Mortlock  and  Dr.  Farmer 
I  (who  most  cordially  co-operated  with  him,  and  who, 
I  On  that  account,  was  termed  the  self-elected  ^dile), 
(  every  obstacle  was  surmounted,  and  from  that  time 
!  to  the  present  the  town  has  been  gradually  im- 
proving.    To  me  (who  have  a  perfect  remembrance 


I 
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of  all  its  horrible  discomforts)  it  seems  surprising 
that  any  family  should  have  resided  at  Cambridge 
who  could  live  anywhere  else.  The  Undergraduates 
when  encountered  in  our  dark  streets  were  scarcely 
less  ferocious  than  the  members  of  the  "  Mohock 
and  Sweating  Clubs."  Persons  carrying  dark  lan- 
terns, which  were  at  that  time  called  "  bull's  eyes," 
were  always  insulted,  and  their  lanterns  generally 
taken  from  them.  But  I  must,  before  quitting  this 
subject,  do  the  Undergraduates  the  justice  to  remark, 
that  a  large  glass  lantern,  containing  one  or  two 
mould-candles,  completely  protected,  not  only  the 
servant  who  carried  it,  but  also  those  whom  she 
was  attending,  and  who  thus  were  enabled  to  pick  | 
their  way  with  tolerable  safety.  ^ 

I  had  up  to  this  time  resided  with  my  mother 
and  sisters  in  Cambridge,  and  by  taking  pupils 
made  such  additions  to  the  small  property  my 
father  had  left,  that  we  were  enabled  to  live  toge- 
ther in  great  comfort,  without  breaking  in  upon  our 
little  capital. 

In  consequence  of  my  marriage  during  the  summer 
of  this  year,  I  purchased  a  small  freehold  in  the 
country,  consisting  of  about  eight  acres,  and  a  large 
old-fashioned  house.  It  was  my  intention  to  receive- 
boarders;   and  as  I  had  found  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
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viously  obtaining  pupils,  I  did  not  anticipate  any  for 
the  future.  As  my  purchase  could  not  be  conveyed 
to  me  until  the  following  spring,  I  thought  I  would 
endeavour  in  the  interim  to  secure  a  few.  I  knew 
that  my  mother's  brother  could  assist  me  very  mate- 
rially. He  had  been  Fellow  of  King's,  and  Tutor  to 
Lord  John  Clinton,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
through  whose  patronage  he  was  appointed  Com- 
missioner of  Stamps,  and  afterwards  Commissioner 
of  Excise.  He  was,  at  the  time  to  which  I  now 
allude.  Chairman  of  the  Board ;  indeed,  he  alone 
might  almost  be  said  to  constitute  the  Board,  for  he 
was  a  good  man  of  business,  and  his  colleagues  were 
in  general  younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy,  who  were 
neither  particularly  fond  of,  nor  particularly  well 
qualified  for,  their  situations.  My  uncle  resided  in 
Berners-street,  at  that  time  not  disfigured  by  a 
single  shop. 

It  was  his  practice  to  be  in  Broad-street  as  early 
as  the  clerks.  He  opened  the  letters,  dictated  the 
answers,  examined  all  the  reports  that  were  laid 
before  him  by  the  Ofiicers  of  Excise,  and,  by  two 
o'clock,  nothing  was  wanted  to  complete  the  business 
of  the  day  but  the  signatures  of  his  brother  Com- 
missioners. Between  two  and  three  o'clock  two  of 
them  rode  down,  and  leaving  their  horses  with  their 
grooms,  ran  up  into  the  Board-room,  where  all  the 
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papers  were  arranged  ready  for  tliem.  They  very 
soon  performed  this  indispensable  ceremony,  re- 
momited  their  horses,  and  joined  their  companions 
in  the  Park,  in  good  time  for  their  morning  ride.  I 
must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  they  never  inter- 
fered with  the  patronage,  which  was  entirely  at 
my  uncle's  disposal.  In  consequence  of  this  he  had 
great  influence  with  merchants,  and  the  more  opu- 
lent classes  of  tradesmen,  who  at  that  time  resided 
in  the  city.  I  knew  that  he  was  consulted  by  these 
men  with  respect  to  proper  schools  for  their  sons, 
and  that  he  could  in  a  very  few  months  have  pro- 
cured me  as  many  pupils  as  my  house  was  capable 
of  containing.  However,  at  this  time  I  had  formed 
political  opinions  very  different  from  his  ;  and  when 
I  applied  to  him  for  his  assistance,  he  told  me  at 
once,  that  holding  the  situation  he  did  under  his 
Majesty,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  discountenance,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  opposition  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  I  would  have  explained  to  him,  that 
opposition  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers  was  not  in- 
compatible with  the  most  loyal  attachment  to  his 
Majesty's  person  and  government.  He  cut  the  con- 
ference very  short,  and  I  left  him,  fully  determined 
to  submit  to  every  privation  rather  than  apply  again 
to  a  relation  who  I  thouglit  luid  behaved  to  me  in 
an  arbitrary  and  unjust  manner.     But  I  must  con- 
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fess  I  was  much  surprised  that  my  political  opinions 
could  have  given  so  much  offence. 

I  then  remembered  Parkinson  having  told  me 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  had  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  should  be  introduced  to  him  ;  but  I  afterwards 
learned  that  he  had  declined  an  interview;  on  which 
occasion  Parkinson  remarked  to  me,  with  a  smile, 
"  I  am  afraid  the  Bishop  dislikes  your  politics." 

That  this  was  actually  the  reason,  I  learned  soon 
after  from  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  who  spent 
much  time  with  the  Bishop  at  Fulham,  where  he 
frequently  met  Wilberforce :  he  told  me  I  was  re- 
presented by  the  latter  as  "  disloyal  and  disaffected." 
Knowing  that  Wilberforce  had  been  on  a  visit  at 
St.  John's,  I  conjectured  he  might  have  formed  his 
opinion  of  my  politics  from  what  he  had  heard  in 
that  quarter ;  but  since  the  publication  of  his  "  Life," 
I  have  had  reason  to  change  my  opinion,  as  seven 
years  after  he  had  taken  his  degree  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself  of  that  Society : — "  They  were  not 
what  I  had  expected ;  they  had  neither  the  solidity 
of  judgment  possessed  by  ordinary  men  of  business, 
nor  the  refined  feelings  and  elevated  principles  which 
became  a  studious  and  sequestered  life."  It  is  con- 
sequently very  improbable  he  should  have  formed 
his  judgment  from  any  remarks  he  might  have  heard 
from  that  quarter.     I  have  since  strongly  suspected 
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that  I  had  been  spoken  of  at  Queens'  Lodge,  as 
one  amongst  that  "  Jacobin  party "  which  Milner 
wished  the  Premier  to  believe  still  existed  at  Cam- 
bridge. That  this  opinion  was  well  founded,  I  shall 
soon  be  able  to  give  a  strong  additional  proof. 

As  my  political  opinions  so  materially  affected  my 
prospects,  I  consider  it  right  to  state  them  without 
reserve.  Whence  I  derived  them  I  know  not,  but 
I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  I  was  not  a 
Reformer.  In  1780,  when  only  twelve  years  old, 
I  mixed  with  the  multitude  who  were  assembled 
opposite  the  steps  of  the  Senate-house  to  listen  to 
the  speeches  that  were  delivered  on  that  occasion  by 
the  following  persons : — John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  Thomas 
Day,  Esq.,  Crisp  Molineux,  M.P.  for  Lynn  Regis, 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  and  many  others. 

The  meeting  above  alluded  to  originated  thus.  In 
consequence  of  the  High  Sheriff,  Thomas  Rumbold 
Hall,  Esq.,  having  refused  to  call  a  County  Meeting 
to  consider  a  petition  to  Parliament  praying  for  a 
constitutional  redress  of  grievances,  on  the  requi- 
sition of  a  hundred  yeomen  and  freeholders,  the 
requisitionists  themselves  convened  a  meeting  for 
the  25th  of  March,  at  the  Shire  Hall,  and  which 
was  adjourned  to  the  Senate-house  yard. 

Lord  Duncannon  was  called  to  the  chair.  The 
following  petition  was  submitted  to  the  meeting : — 
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"  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament 

assembled : 

"  The  Petition  of  the  Gentlemen,  Clerg}^,  and  Freeholders 
of  the  County  of  Cambridge  : 

"  Sheweth— 

"  That  your  Petitioners  do  thus  pubhcly  declare  their  entire 
and  zealous  approbation  of  the  Legislature  of  this  country  as 
placed  in  the  free  and  independent  concurrence  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  in  preference  of  every  other  mode  of  Civil 
Government. 

"That  they  anxiously  wish  the  blessing  of  this  form  of 
Legislation  to  be  continued  to  their  latest  posterity  in  its 
constitutional  purity. 

"  That  they  seriously  apprehend  this  form  of  Legislation 
will  be  essentially  vitiated,  if  not  virtually  changed,  whenever 
the  treasure  and  offices  of  the  community  shall  be  success- 
fully employed  to  bring  the  representatives  of  the  people 
under  the  influence  of  the  executive  power. 

"  That  they  conceive  a  strong  tendency  to  this  change  is  at 
present,  and  has  formerly  been,  too  notorious  to  admit  of  a 
doubt,  or  to  require  proof. 

"  That  they  consider  every  system  of  public  administration 
carried  on  by  means  of  Parliamentary  corruption,  however 
sanctified  by  time,  precedent,  or  authority,  to  be  absolutely 
unjustifiable  on  every  principle  of  good  sense  and  sound  policy 
— to  be  as  dishonourable  to  the  upright  intentions  of  the 
Crown,  as  it  is  burdensome  to  the  property,  and  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

"  Your  Petitioners  do  therefore  most  solemnly  apply  them- 
selves to  the  honour,  the  justice,  the  integrity  of  this  honour- 
able House,  praying  that  effectual  measures  may  be  taken  by 
this  House  to  inquire  into  and  correct  any  gross  abuses  in  the 
expenditure  of  public  money,  to  reduce  all  exorbitant  emolu- 
ments of  office,  to  rescind  and  abolish  all  sinecure  places  and 
unmerited  pensions,  and  to  use  all  such  other  constitutional 
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means  as  may  tend  to  establish  the  independence  of  Parhament 
on  the  most  lasting  foundations. 

"  And  your  Petitioners  are  the  more  earnest  in  this  their 
prayer,  because  they  are  of  opinion  that  no  other  expedient 
can  equally  tend  to  heal  our  internal  divisions,  to  unite  the 
whole  nation  in  the  warmest  support  of  his  Majesty's  person 
and  government  against  the  unprovoked  hostilities  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  and  to  put  a  final  period  to  that  primary 
source  of  national  distress,  the  American  war." 

After  whicli  the  following  Resolutions  were  pro- 

■ 

posed,  and  agreed  to  by  a  very  gTeat  majority,  viz. : — 

"  1st. — Eesolved,  That  the  Petition  now  read  and  addressed 
to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons  is  approved  by  this 
Meeting. 

"  2d. — It  was  then  moved  and  seconded.  That  the  said  peti- 
tion be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  John 
Hynde  Cotton  and  Sir  Sampson  Gideon,  Baronets,  the  Mem- 
bers for  this  County." 

This  motion  was  three  times  put  by  the  Chairman, 
and  pressed  by  the  gentlemen  who  supported  the 
petition,  but  was  each  time  rejected  by  a  very  great 
majority. 

"3d. — It  was  afterwards  moved  and  seconded.  That  Crisp; 
Molineux,  Esq.,  of  Chippenham,  in  this  county,  Member  of; 
Parliament  for  Lynn,  be  requested  to  present  the  said  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  which  motion  was  approved  by  a 
very  great  majority. 

"4th. — A  motion  was  afterwards  made,  That  a  Committee; 
of  Correspondence  and  Association  be  aj^pointed  by  this: 
county,  similar  to  that  of  Yorkshire  and  other  counties ; 
which  motion  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative  by  a  very  great 
majority. 
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^  "  otli. — Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen be  appointed  to  carry  on  the  necessary  correspondence 
for  efFectually  promoting  the  object  of  the  petition,  and  to 
prepare  a  plan  of  an  association,  on  legal  and  constitutional 
grovuids,  to  support  that  laudable  reform  and  such  other 
measures  as  may  conduce  to  restore  the  freedom  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  to  be  presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  at 
the  County  Meeting  to  be  held  by  adjournment  at  Cambridge, 
on  Monday  the  10th  day  of  April  next ;  and  that  the  following 
gentlemen  do  compose  that  Committee." 

In  tlie  list  of  the  Committee  were 

The  Duke  of  Rutland, 
The  Duke  op  Manchester, 
Lord  Besborough, 
Lord  Duncannon, 
Lord  Robert  Manners, 
Sir  Robert  Bernard,  Bart., 
Sir  Gilias  Payne,  Bart., 

and  about  fifty  otlier  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
county. 

The  speakers  in  support  of  this  motion  were 
numerous,  their  speeches  excellent,  their  arguments 
powerful,  and  to  my  understanding  irresistible. 
Those  who  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  other  side 
(to  the  best  of  my  recollection)  were  the  two  County 
Members,  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton,  and  Sir  Sampson 
Gideon,  and  they  were  both  of  them  remarkably 
j  bad  speakers.  Sir  John,  who  had  no  intention  of 
offering  himself  again  for  the  County,  was  extremely 
violent,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  contempt 
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of  the  persons  assembled.  Speaking  of  this  County- 
Meeting  a  short  time  afterwards  in  his  seat  in  Par- 
liament, he  described  it  as  an  assemblage  of  tag  rag 
and  hohtail.  Sir  Sampson  was  less  vehement,  and 
more  measured  in  his  language ;  however,  they 
neither  of  them  represented  the  County  again.  Sir 
John  did  not  offer  himself,  and  Sir  Sampson,  having 
sustained  a  very  expensive  contest,  was  defeated. 
The  Dissenters,  after  they  had  secured  the  return  of 
Lord  Bobert  Manners,  threw  all  their  weight  into  the 
scale  of  the  Honourable  Philip  Yorke. 

From  this  time  I  became  a  decided  politician, 
and  not  unfrequently  was  engaged  with  my  school- 
fellows in  disputes  on  the  political  topics  of  the  day. 
Although  I  admired  Pitt's  conduct  as  a  Reformer, 
yet  Charles  Fox  (with  whom  I  never  exchanged  a 
word  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life)  was  the  states- 
man to  whom  I  felt  the  strongest  attachment.  But 
his  coalition  with  Lord  North  I  found  it  impossible 
to  defend,  and  lamented  that  the  trammels  of  party 
prevented  him  from  acting,  as  I  was  sure  he  ought 
to  have  done,  and  firmly  believed  he  would  have 
done,  had  he  not  been  thus  fettered. 

Pitt  soon  discovered  that  if  he  continued  a 
Reformer,  he  should  not  receive  the  support  of 
those  who  then  formed  the  Cabinet  of  George  the 
Third.     The  part  he  adopted  caused  me  to  forsake 
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:he  statesman  whom,  in  my  very  early  days,  I  had 

ooked  up   to  as   the  future  saviour  of  his  country. 

became,  as  far  as  I  understood   their   principles, 

Whig  ;    but  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  I  have 

iscovered  that  Whig  practices  do  not  always  accord 

Ivith  Whig  frmciples.     Soame  Jenyns,  a  placeman 

ind  a  decided  Tory,  but  one  of  the  most  sensible 

nd  agreeable  of  our  country  gentlemen,  has  said, 

The  man  who  will  not  change  his  principles,  must 

ccasionally  be  under  the  necessity  of  changing  his 

larty."     The   truth    of  this,  as   a   general   maxim, 

annot  be  denied ;   but  although  I  have  frequently 

3und   that   the   principles  I  had  adopted  were  not 

ivariably   acted   upon  by  the  party,    who   in   my 

pinion  ought  to  rule  the  State,   I  constantly  kept 

loof  from   every  other  party.     It  is  a  satisfactory 

^flection  to  me,  that  for  nearly  seventy  years  my 

olitical  opinions  have  not  changed.     I  never  was 

Tory — I  never  was  an  adherent  of  Cobbett — and 

am  happy  to   say,  that  though  in  this  respect  I 

iffered   from  many  of  my  most   intimate    friends, 

never   was   an    admirer   of  Sir  Francis   Burdett. 

considered  his  principles  impracticable,  or  if  prac- 

cable,    mischievous.     I    was    for    a   few   years    a 

^ember  of  the  Whig  Club,   but  I  never  belonged 

)  the  Society  for   Constitutional  Information^  to  the 
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Corresponding  Society,  to  tlie  Friends  of  the  People, 
or,  indeed,  to  any  otlier  society  whatever.  I  was 
governed  by  certain  principles,  few  and  simple  ;  from 
them  I  have  never  swerved.  I  will  now  state 
them : —  ^| 

1st,  That  the  happiness  of  the  governed  ought  tc 

be  the  object  of  every  Government.  ! 

2dly,  That  to  effect  this,  the  People  ought  to  have^ 

a  considerable  share  in  the  Government. 
3dly,  That  to  qualify  the  People  to  share  in  th( 

Government  of  the  country,  it  is  essential  that 

they  should  be  w^ell  educated. 

I  say  nothing  of  Religious  Liberty,  as  I  considei 
that  no  unprejudiced  man  can  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  any  one  ought  to  be  deprived  of  his  civil  righti 
on  account  of  opinions  merely  religious.  By  thesd 
principles,  constitutional  and  harmless  (as  I  conside: 
them  to  be),  my  conduct  has  been  always  regulated 
but  1  never  attempted  to  make  converts  to  thenar 
except  by  stating  my  opinions  freely  and  firmly  al 
County  Meetings  legally  assembled.  With  thos4 
who  usually  took  the  lead  in  getting  up  Eequisition' 
for  County  Meetings,  and  arranging  the  proceedings 
and  who  would  in  the  present  times  be  termecr 
agitators,  I  had  not  the  slightest  connexion ;  an«| 
only  learnt  from  the  county  paper  what  resolution 
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were  to  be  brought  forward.     These  meetings  genc- 

plly   originated    with    the    Dissenters,   who    were 

1  very  opulent  and  influential  class  in  this  county. 

Petween  them  and  the  members  of  the  Established 

CJhurch  there  was  at  that  time  very  little  intercourse. 

The   most   intelligent    of    them   were   educated    at 

lackney,   and  had   imbibed  a  great  hatred  of  the 

Jniversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     I  am  sorry 

0  say  that  these  two  learned  bodies  returned  their 

latred  with  interest.    A  very  staunch  Dissenter  who 

s  now  living,  (1851,)  and  in  whose  society  I  have 

ate  in  life  passed  many  happy  hours,  has  assured 

ne  that  when  he  left  Hackney  he  felt  a  great  aversion 

or  all  the  members  of  this  University ;  but  that  his 

iversion  to  me  was  peculiarly  strong,  on  account  of 

he  office  I  held,  as  he  considered  that  it  identified 

ae  so  closely  with  that  body. 

Notwithstanding  the  peaceable  and  quiet  life  I 
ed,  I  was  constantly  receiving  letters  of  abuse, 
ouched  in  the  grossest  terms,  reproaching  me  for 
he  political  opinions  I  was  sujyjposed  to  hold.     These 

tters,  often  double  ones,  the  Post  Office,  according 

0  the  practice  of  those  days,  did  not  allow  me  to 
eturn.  They  seldom  contained  more  than  profane 
aths,  with  the  terms  of  Jacobin^  Repuhlican,  and 
Reveller,  applied  to  me  in  various  forms. 

1  Disappointed  in  the   expectations  I  had   formed 
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of  increasing  my  little  patrimony  by  taking  pupils,' 
I  would  gladly  have  sold,  or  even  let  my  house, 
and  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  I  should  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  pupils  belonging  to 
the  University. 

Being  unable  to  get  rid  of  my  house,  I  was  obliged 
to  curtail  every  unnecessary  expense,  and  was  under 
the  necessity  of  parting  with  all  my  dogs,  except 
an  old  favourite.  When  my  return  was  laid  before 
the  Commissioners  of  Assessed  Taxes,  one  of  them, 
a  clergyman,  who  had  been  my  father's  nearest 
neighbour  and  intimate  friend,  and  who  had  knoSvL^ 
me  from  my  infancy,  observed  to  the  Inspector, 
"  You  will  do  well  to  look  after  Mr.  Gunning's 
returns,  for  he  is  very  disaffected  to  Government, 
and  will  take  every  opportunity  of  defrauding  the 
revenue."  Mr.  Keene,  of  Weston,  the  son  of  a  formei 
Bishop  of  Ely,  to  wliom  I  was  an  entire  stranger, 
commented  at  the  time  very  warmly  on  this  remark;! 
and  when  I  met  him  subsequently  on  the  Grandi 
Jury,  he  told  me  of  it,  and  expressed  in  strong  terms 
the  disgust  he  felt  at  so  illiberal  a  remark,  coming! 
from  such  a  quarter.  The  Inspector,  encouraged  byf 
this  hint  of  the  Rev.  Commissioner,  did  not  fail  tcl 
profit  by  it,  and  I  was  annoyed  by  surcharge  aftei 
surcliarge.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  how  much 
tlic  Commissioners  stood  in  awe  of  the  Inspector. 
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and  with  Avhat  deference  they  treated  him.  The 
system,  fortunately,  is  now  changed. 

One  Inspector,  I  recollect,  was  a  great  sportsman  : 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear  at  the  present  time,  the 
strictest  preservers  of  game  in  this  and  the  adjoining- 
counties  allowed  him  to  sport  on  any  part  of  their 
manors  without  interruption. 

During  the  lirst  six  or  seven  years  of  my  residence 
in  the  country,  I  was  summoned  before  the  Commis- 
sioners no  fewer  than  eleven  times.  It  turned  out, 
however,  that  I  was  not  so  great  a  rogue  as  their 
worships  supposed ;  for  in  no  instance  was  the 
surcharge  confirmed.  On  the  first  occasion  that  I 
was  called  before  them,  after  I  had  stated  my  case, 
the  Chairman,  addressing  himself  to  the  Inspector, 
said,  "  Do  you  think  Mr.  Gunning  is  liable  to  pay 
for  this  horse?"  to  which  the  Inspector  replied. 
'*  Most  certainly."  If  the  appeal  failed,  the  person 
surcharged  was  obliged  to  pay  double  the  duty, 
Due  half  of  which  went  into  the  pocket  of  the 
[nspector.  I  therefore  protested  against  the  appeals 
being  decided  by  the  Inspector.  I  said,  "  It  was  a 
iispute  betwixt  him  and  me,  whether  I  was  liable  or 
lot;  and  this  was  to  be  decided  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  not  by  the  Inspector,  who  was  a  party 
Equally  interested  as  myself."  Mr.  Keene  took  this 
new  of  the  subject,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  manly 
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and  impartial  conduct  that  the  decisions  were  uni- 
formly in  my  favour.  I  cannot  refrain  from  men- 
tioning one  instance  in  which  I  was  summoned 
before  the  Commissioners  to  defend  myself  against 
a  charge  for  a  gig,  for  by  that  name  was  the  Inspector 
pleased  to  dignify  my  taxed  cart. 

Without  calling  upon  him  for  his  reasons  for 
making  the  surcharge,  I  was  required  to  prove  that  I 
ought  not  to  have  been  surcharged.  In  my  defence, 
I  said,  "  I  believe  that  I  am  the  only  person  in 
the  county  of  Cambridge  who  has  strictly  complied 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  act  of  parliament, 
authorizing  the  use  of  taxed  carts.  The  act  allows 
a  man  to  give  twelve  pounds  for  his  cart :  mine 
cost  only  ten  pounds.  It  is  required  that  the  name 
of  the  owner  should  be  painted  in  white  letters  on  j 
a  dark  ground,  on  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
cart :  if  your  Worship  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
out  at  that  window,  you  will  be  able  to  read  my 
name  and  place  of  abode,  though  my  cart  is  at  so 
great  a  distance:  you  will  find  it  difficult,  I  sus- 
pect, to  do  so  with  most  of  the  carts  that  stand 
near  it."  "  Perhaps,"  observed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, "  the  use  you  make  of  it  renders  you 
liable  to  the  tax."  "  I  chiefly  use  it,"  I  replied, 
"  to  carry  vegetables  to  my  mother  and  sisters, 
whenever  I  go  to  Cambridge ;  and  I  liave  actually 
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paid  the  toll  for  a   loaded  cart  to    the   collector   of 
that  impost." 

Returning  from  Cambridge  on  one  occasion,  the 
College  cook  made  me  a  present  of  some  Portugal 
onions,  of  which  he  had  an  annual  present  from  the 
Lynn  merchants,  of  whom  he  always  bought  his 
coals :  he  put  them  in  a  large  hamper,  and  added 
three  couple  of  mackerel  which  I  had  ordered  him  to 
buy  for  me.  A  little  beyond  Trumpington,  I  over- 
took an  old  man  sitting  between  a  couple  of  small 
hampers  on  a  very  shabb^^  pony.  After  some  con- 
versation, I  asked  him,  in  what  articles  he  dealt ;  he 
answered,  "  Jacks  and  snipes,  which  I  dispose  of  in 
Essex."  He  then  asked  me  what  my  hamper  con- 
tained, and  where  I  was  going  to.  I  told  him  the 
contents  of  my  hamper,  and  that  I  was  going  through 
Hinxton  to  Ickleton.  "  Time  was,"  said  he,  "  when 
I  rode  in  a  cart,  and  sold  mackerel,  taking  the  very 
same  beat  you  do ;  but  I  became  reduced,  and  was 
obliged  to  sell  my  cart,  and  I  fear  I  may,  before 
long,  be  reduced  to  a  donkey." 

The  surcharge  was  quashed,  the  Commissioners 
unanimously  declaring  there  was  no  ground  for 
having  made  it.  I  then  applied  to  them  to  put 
their  decision  as  just  announced  into  writing,  and 
jto  sign  it,  as  I  intended  to  sue  the  Inspector  for 
having  made  a  frivolous  and  vexatious  surcharge,  for 
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which  he  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  one  liundred 
jpounds.  This  they  refused  to  do,  saying  they  must 
protect  their  officer.  iJ 

On    the    fourth   of    November    1794,   Dr.  Yates 
(Master    of    Catharine    Hall)     was    elected    Vice-  ] 
Chancellor. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

[1795.] 

FLOOD  liiglier  by  a  foot  than  that  of  October  10th, 
l762,  took  place  in  February  of  this  year.  The 
loors  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Anderson,  at  Newnham, 
ituated   where    the    plantation    belonging    to    Mr. 

awcett  now  is,  were  forced  open  by  the  violence 
f  the  waters,  which  stood  seven  feet  deep  in  the 
ouse.     The  family  had  barely  time   to  escape  up 

airs,  and  during  the  whole  night  apprehensions 
^ere  entertained  that  the  house  would  give  way. 
^he  inhabitants  had  no  communication  with  any  one 
ntil  the  following  morning,  when  Mr.  Beales  sent 

barge  with  some  provisions  for  them,  as  they  were 
nil  confined  up  stairs.  A  good  deal  of  the  furniture 
bated  away  entirely,  and  some  of  it  was  found  the 
blowing  morning  in  Silver-street.  There  was  a 
ill  given  by  the  Freemasons  on  that  evening,  and 

carriage  was  waiting  to  take  Mrs.  Beales  and  her 
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party  to  it.     The  coachman  (in  order  to  save  his  own. 

life  and  that  of  his  horses)  was  obliged  to  drive  away,T 

leaving  the  company  behind.     Monsieur  Corneille,  a  1 

celebrated  hairdresser,  whose  presence  was  anxiously 

awaited  by  several  parties  in   the  town,   could  not  , 

leave  Mr.  Beales's  house,  but  was  obliged  to  takej 

up  his  residence  there  for  the  night.     A  member  o: 

Queens'  College,  who  left  the  ball  about  four  o'clock 

in  the   morning,  utterly  unconscious  of  what    had 

taken  place,  sprang  from  the  top  of  the  steps  on  the 

left  of  the  cloisters,  and  was  surprised  to  find  himsett 

up  to  his  waist  in  water.  j 

Subsequently  to  the  setting  in  of  the  frost,  therd 

had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  the  frost  broke] 

up  with  a  heavy  rain.     The  bridge  near  Magdalenej 

College,  then  called  the  Great  Bridge,  consisted  oft 

three  small   arches  which  effectually  prevented  thet 

efflux  of  the  water.     The  present  bridge  is  so  con-t 

structed  that  the  flood,  however  large,  passes  unden 

it  without  difficulty.    Mr.  Beales  lost  many  chaldrona 

of  coals,  which  were  carried  by  the  flood  nearly  8 

mile   from   his   premises,   and  were   stopt   by    tk 

shallows  on  Midsummer  Common,  wdiere  for  a  lon^ 

time  a  great  number  of  boys  supported  themselvei 

by  dredging  for  them.     In  the  autumn  of  the  sam 

year,  myriads  of  small  jacks  were  observed  alon| 

tlie  whnlo  roiivso  of  the  river,   particularly  in  th« 
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part  near  tlic  Mills ;  they  were  so  numerous,  and  so 

ivoracious,  that  a  boy  with  the  most  ordinary  tackle 

could,  with  a  little  patience,  carry  oiF  two  or  three 

hundred  jacks,    about  the  size  of  gudgeons,  in  the 

course  of  a  few  hours.     Old  persons,  who  had  passed 

all  their  lives  in  the  Fens,  had  noticed   the  same 

bhenomenon    after    every    unusually   high   flood  in 

the  spring.     They   account   for  it   in  the  following 

baanner : — The  pike  in  December  and  January  quit 

le  main  river,  and  go  into  the  dykes  connected  with 

,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn.    At  the 

)eriod  I  am  speaking  of,  no  oats  could  be  sowed  in 

'he  Fens  until,  by  means  of  engines,  or  mills  as  they 

rere  sometimes  called,  which  were  very  numerous, 

le   superfluous  waters  had   been   pumped  off",   and 

onsequently  left  the  ditches  dry.     If  the  weather 

vere  windy,  so  that  the  engines  could  do  their  work 

fectually  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  spawn 

tsis  left  perfectly  dry,  and  consequently  unproduc- 

ve.     It   was  the  opinion   that  this  spawn,  unless 

came  in  contact  with  water,   would  retain  for  a 

I'odigious  number  of  years  the  capacity  of  producing 

sh ;  so  that  when  an  unusually  high  flood  came,  the 

)awn  of  half  a  century  would  then  produce  fish.* 

*  There  are  instances  on  record  where  the  sedge  "which 
•vered  an  old  barn,  about  to  be  re-thatched,  has  been  thrown 
to  a  pond,  and  that  the  water  has  in  a  very  short  time 
founded  with  small  jacks. 
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I  have,  in  my  shooting  and  fishing  excursions,  passed 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  Fens,  and  from  my  own 
observations  account  for  it  in  a  different  way.  It  is 
true  that  pike  deposit  their  spawn  in  the  ditches; 
if  there  be  sjpring  floods,  the  fish  produced  from  this 
spawn  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  into  the 
river  ;  but  if  the  ditches  are  dry  early  in  the  spring, 
millions  of  them  perish  in  the  ditch  in  which  these 
pike  were  produced.  In  the  following  year  they 
were  as  large  as  herrings,  and  afforded  a  profitable 
amusement  to  a  number  of  fishermen. 


On  the  29th  of  April  an  Address,  congratulating 
the  King  on  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  presented  at  St.  James's  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  Dr.  Yates,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  and  the  usual  deputation. 

During  the   summer   of  this  year  repeated  mobs 
assembled,  on   account  of  the   high   price    of    pro 
visions ;    and  the   magistrates,    under   the  influence 
of  fear,   made   many   improper    concessions   to   the 
demands   of  unruly    and  tumultuous  meetings, 
mob  gathered,  and  seized  a  lighter  laden  with  flour, 
v/hich  was  going  down  the  river  to  Ely.     They  were 
preparing  to  divide  the   flour  amongst   themselves 
when   the    Earl    of    Ilardwicke   and   several  otlie: 
magistrates  went  to  the  spot,  and  prevailed  on  then 
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to  disperse,  wliicli  tliey  did  for  tliat  niglit ;  but  on 
the  following  morning,  tliey  croAvded  tlie  Market  at 
an  early  hour,  and  increasing  in  their  numher  and 
demands,  insisted  on  having  meat  sold  at  fourpence 
a  pound.  Many  of  the  butchers  complied,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  promise  from  the  Magistrates  that  their 
Joss  should  be  made  up  to  them. 

In  the  evening,  the  following  handbill  was  circu- 
ated : — 

"  To  the  poor  Lihabitants  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge, 

"  Suffer  us  to  entreat  you  to  ''depart  to  your  respective 
lomes  ;  and  be  assured  we  will  take  every  legal  measure  to 
reduce  the  price  of  meat,  by  preventing  the  butchers  buying 
md  selling  in  the  same  Market,  and  all  forestalling,  ingrossing, 
md  regrating. 

"  LowTHER  Yates,  Vice-Chancellor.       R.  Farmer. 
John  Mortlock,  Deputy  Mayor.  Tho.  Bond." 

Mr.  Mortlock  remained  on  horseback  amongst  the 
mob  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  exposing  himself  to 
much  risk.  He  determined  to  attempt  appeasing 
hem  himself,  without  the  aid  of  constables. 

On  the   20th  of  July,   the  Yice-Chancellor   and 
)eputy  Mayor  published  the  following  notice ; — 

"Borough  of  Cambridge. 

"July  20,  1795. 
*'  Information  having  been  given  us,  that  Butcher's  Meat, 
Poultry,  Butter,  Eggs,  Vegetables,  and  other  articles,   are 
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purchased  in  this  town  before  they  are  brought  into  the  publii 
Market ;  and  that  such  articles  as  are  purchased  in  the  public 
Market  are  there  immediately  sold  again  at  an  advanced  price, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  poor,  and  others  resorting  thereto : 

"  Now  NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  we  have  directed  all 
Officers,  Constables,  and  others  whom  it  may  concern,  to  be 
vigilant  in  detecting  such  offenders,  that  prosecutions  may  be 
forthwith  commenced  against  them. 

"  We  LIKEWISE  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  no  person  will  be  allowed 
to  sell  any  article  in  the  Market  of  the  said  Borough  before 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  the  Crier  will  ring 
his  bell.  And  we  forbid  all  persons  exposing  to  sale  any  \ 
article  whatever,  or  to  keep  open  shop  after  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  Lord's  day,  as  it  is  our  determined  resolution 
to  punish  those  to  the  utmost  who  after  this  notice  shall 
offend  herein.  j 

"  L.  Yates,  Vice-Chancellor, 
"  John  Mortlock,  Deputy  Mayor." 

For  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  assistant  con- 
stables were  sworn  in  on  the  24th  of  July.* 

During   the  Vice-Cliancellorsliip  of  Dr.  Yates,  a 

circumstance  occurred  which,  had   it  not   been   for 

the   extreme   good   nature   of  the   Vice-Chancellor, 

might   have   been   attended    with   very   unpleasant 

consequences  to  the  principal  actor  in  it.     In  order 

that  the  matter  may  be  understood,  it  is  necessary 

to  say  a  few   words   respecting   the   figure   of  the 

Vice-Chancellor.    He  was  low  in  stature,  remarkably 

fat,  his  form  was  spherical,  and  his  legs  extremely 

*  Cambridge  Chronicle;  Cambridge  Intelligencer,  25th 
July,  1790. 
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sliort  and  thick :  lie  appeared  to  a  person  following 
him  not  very  unlike  a  turtle  walking  on  his  hind 
legs.  I  was  accompanying  him  to  St.  Mary's  on 
a  Saint's  day,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  very 
jovial  party  breakfasting  on  King's  Parade.  One 
of  them  looking  out  of  the  window  saw  us  approach ; 
and  before  we  got  opposite  the  house,  they  all  joined 
in  a  very  loud  and  noisy  song,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing words  could  be  very  distinctly  heard : — 

"  What  is't  I  see  1  Gadzoons  !  gadzoons ! 
Lowther  Yates  in  pantaloons  !" 

These  words  were  often  repeated.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  directed  me  to  cross  the  street;  and  on 
Mrs.  Perry  coming  to  the  door,  he  demanded  to 
see  the  lodger  who  was  giving  the  entertainment. 
Charles  Valentine  Le  Grice,  of  Trinity,  made  his 
appearance.  The  Yice-Chancellor,  highly  excited, 
asked  what  he  meant  by  insulting  him;  to  this  he 
I  replied,  that  there  was  not  the  most  distant  idea  of 
insulting  him,  but  that  as  they  were  singing,  somehow 
or  other  his  name  slipped  into  the  song.  We  then 
left  him  and  went  to  St.  Mary's,  having  ascertained 
his  name  and  college.  As  soon  as  I  had  left  the 
Vice-Chancellor  at  his  Lodge,  I  called  upon  Le 
Grice,  with  whom  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance ;  I 
urged  him  to  wait  upon  the  Vice-Chancellor  imme- 
diately, and  to  make  the  best  apology  in  his  power 
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for  the  insult  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  He 
followed  my  advice,  and  found  the  Yice-Chancellor 
at  first  too  angry  to  listen  to  any  excuse ;  but  by 
degrees  he  softened,  and  said,  "  If  I  were  to  forgive 
you,  Sir,  the  story  would  be  all  over  the  University 
before  the  evening."  "True,"  replied  Le  Grice; 
"  but  the  story  of  your  clemency  would  accompany 
it  wherever  it  went!"  The  kind-hearted  old  man 
forgave  him.  The  words  were  subsequently  set  to 
music  by  the  Catch  and  Glee  Club  at  Huntingdon, 
where  I  heard  them  regularly  sung ;  and  if  the 
Club  still  exist,  I  have  no  doubt  it  remains  on 
their  books,  although  fcAV  of  their  members  are^ 
aware  of  its  origin. 

Shortly   after   this,    I   was    attending    Dr.   Yates ' 
one  Sunday  morning  to    St.  Mary's.     We  saw  on' 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  a  gentleman  in  mili- 
tary  uniform,    accompanied   by  an  Undergraduate, 
proceeding  in  a  contrary  direction  to  ourselves.     The 
Vice-Chancellor  called  across  the  street  in  a  loud 
tone,   "Why  are  you   not  going  to  St.  Mary's?" 
In  those  days,  to  have  answered  that  he  was  going 
to  another  church  would  have  been  a  great  aggra- 
vation   of    his    offence,    as    our    statutes   denounce 
severely   all   persons   in   static   p?(p?7Zar/    attending  f 
any   otlicr   than    St.  Mary's.      The   Undergraduate 
stoDDcd  for  a  few  seconds,  stared  hard  at  Dr.  Yates, 
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and  walked  on  without  making  any  reply.  John 
Taylor  was  despatched  to  learn  his  name,  and 
brought  word  that  it  was  Francis  Bedingfield,  of 
St.  John's.  A  meeting  of  the  Heads  was  called, 
and  Mr.  Bedingfield  w^as  summoned  to  attend  it. 
I  was  also  summoned  as  a  witness.  I  stated  the 
circumstances  as  I  have  related  them  above,  and 
was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  one  of  the 
Heads  called  me  back,  and  asked  whether,  in  my 
ppinion,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bedingfield  was  not 
lisrespectful   and   insolent  to   the  Vice-Chancellor  ? 

replied,  that  I  had  stated  the  facts  accurately, 
3ut  that  I  must  decline  to  give  an  opinion  on  a 
lubject  upon  which  I  might  probably  be  mistaken. 

added,  that  the  Yice-Chancellor  had  witnessed 
everything,  and  was  the  proper  person  to  tell  them 
vhat  impression  the  circumstances  had  made  on 
lis  mind.  I  was  then  permitted  to  retire,  although 
here  was  much  whispering  among  the  Heads,  and 

judged  that  several  were  dissatisfied  with  my 
.nswer.  It  appeared  that  the  ofiicer  in  company 
dth  the  Undergraduate  was  his  uncle  ;  he  had 
reakfasted  with  his  nephew  at  St.  John's,  and  was 
[oing  to  his  inn,  in  order  to  post  to  his  brother's 
feat  in  Suffolk.  I  do  not  at  this  distant  period 
Precisely  remember  the  result,  but  I  think  the 
[imishment  was  but  slight. 
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It  was  on  Micllent  Sunday  of  this  year  that  I 
received  a  very  early  message  by  the  University 
Marshal  to  accompany  the  Yice-Chancellor  to  Bur- 
well,  my  colleague,  Beverley,  reporting  himself  as 
having  been  taken  suddenly  ill.  It  has  been  the 
custom  for  many  years  for  the  Yice-Chancellor  to 
preach  a  sermon  at  Burwell  on  Midlent  Sunday, 
and  to  dine  with  the  tenant.  The  University  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  considerable  estate  there,  consisting  of 
the  glebe  lands  and  the  great  tithes  of  the  parish ; 
they  are  also  patrons  of  the  Vicarage. 

On  the  night  previous  to  my  being  summoned  a 
very  heavy  snow  had  fallen ;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  (added  to  the  execrable  state  of  the  roads,)  the 
villages  of  Bottisham  and  Swaifham  were  crowded 
with  people,  who  did  not  in  those  days  scruple  to 
come  from  a  distance  to  see  a  "  coach  and  four." 
The  Marshal,  who  had  filled  his  pockets  with  half- 
pence for  the  occasion,  amused  himself  with  throw- 
ing them  into  the  snow,  and  we  laughed  heartily  to 
see  the  scramble  for  them. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Devil's  Ditch,  two  strong 
cart-horses  and  their  driver  (belonging  to  the  tenant) 
were  in  waiting,  and  we  had  several  spare  traces  in 
the  carriage.  At  this  point  we  quitted  the  road  alto- 
gether, and  went  across  the  ploughed  lands.  There 
was  no  longer  any  danger  of  overturning,  but  the 
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six  liors'.s  >  re  obliged  to  exert  themselves  to  tlie 
utmost  to  keep  tlie  carriage  in  motion.  At  length 
we  arrived  at  the  Vicarage,  where  we  stopped  and 
had  some  refreshment;  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
church,  a  very  noble  edifice,  and  filled  almost  to 
suffocation  by  persons  who  had  come  (notwithstand- 
ing the  badness  of  the  day)  to  see  a  Vice-Chancellor. 
After  the  sermon  we  proceeded  to  the  old  Manor 
House,  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  church,  and  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Fens.  We 
were  conducted  into  a  small  parlour,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  were  told  that  dinner  was  on  the  table.  The 
repast  was  of  the  most  ample  description ;  three 
huge  fowls  were  at  the  top  of  the  table  ;  at  the 
bottom  was  an  enormous  sirloin  of  beef ;  on  one 
side,  a  huge  ham  of  excellent  flavour ;  on  the  other 
side,  a  pigeon-pie  ;  and  in  the  centre,  an  unusually 
large  plum-pudding.  The  only  guests  in  the  upper 
chamber  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Mr.  Tur- 
ner, (the  Vicar,)  myself,  and  Mr.  Dunn,  the  tenant. 
The  beer  was  excellent.  After  dinner,  wine  was 
introduced ;  the  port  was  as  good  as  ever  was  tasted, 
and  the  tenant  circulated  the  bottle  very  briskly.  I 
confess  that  I  did  not  consider  the  Clerk,  who  came 
to  say  he  was  going  to  chime,  a  welcome  visitor ; 
and  the  Sexton,  who  came  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterwards  to  say  the  bells  were  ringing,  was, 
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I  believe,  very  unwelcome  to  us  all.  We  got  into  the 
carriage  (which  was  ordered  to  wait  for  us  at  the 
gate)  and  went  to  church,  where  the  Yicar  read  the 
prayers.  The  excellence  of  the  tenant's  ale  was 
apparent,  not  only  in  the  red  faces  of  the  Yicar,  the 
Clerk,  and  the  Sexton,  but  also  in  the  vigour  with 
which  two  or  three  officials,  furnished  with  white 
staves,  exercised  them  whenever  they  found  any  of 
the  children  inattentive.  Not  contented  with  show- 
ing their  authority  over  the  younger  part  of  the  con- 
gregation, one  of  them  inflicted  so  heavy  a  blow  on 
th6  head  of  a  young  man  who  was  sleeping,  that  it 
resounded  through  the  church.  The  person  thus 
distinguished  started  up,  and  rubbing  his  head,  had 
the  mortification  to  find  all  his  neighbours  laughing 
at  his  expense ;  to  use  a  fancy  phrase,  "  he  showed 
fight,"  and  I  believe  he  was  only  restrained  by  the 
presence  of  the  yice-Chancellor  (who  rose  to  see 
what  was  the  matter)  from  giving  the  peace-officer 
a  hearty  drubbing. 

We  had  rather  a  perilous  journey  back  to  Cam- 
bridge, being  very  nearly  upset  before  we  reached 
the  high  road. 


As  the  rejection  of  Wrangham  by  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  Trinity  Hall  caused  a  considerable  sen- 
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sation  in  tlie  University  at  the  time  it  took  place,  and 
was  tlioiiglit  "by  many  a  very  harsh  measure,  and  by 
others  imstatutable,  I  am  induced  to  state  the  par- 
ticulars at  some  length.  I  am  enabled  to  do  this 
from  my  intimacy  with  Wrangham,  and  also  with 
George  Smith,  the  junior  counsel  in  the  Appeal  to 
the  Chancellor,  which  subsequently  took  place.  That 
my  readers  may  be  able  to  understand  it  thoroughly, 
it  Avill  be  necessary  to  give  some  extracts  from  the 
statutes  that  were  produced  in  the  cause. 

"  JEx  x>arte  Wrangham. 

"  In  the  year  1350,  the  College,  called  the  College  or  Hall  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  of  Norwich,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
consisting  of  a  Master  and  twelve  Fellows,  was  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  Right  Reverend  William  Bateman,  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  Ten  of  the  Fellows  were  usually  laymen,  and  two 
w^ere  in  holy  orders,  who  performed  the  duty  in  the  chapel, 
and  were  usually  the  College  Tutors.  The  Charter  of  Foun- 
dation contained  the  following  provision  for  regulating  the 
election  of  any  future  Fellow  : — '  Volumus  etiam,  quod  vacante 
aliquo  loco  per  mortem  vel  cessionem  alicujus  socii  CoUegii 
supradicti  vel  alio  quovis  modo,  alius  scholaris  in  loco  vacante 
per  liberam  electionem  custodis  et  sociorum  Collegii  subroge- 
tur  ;  ita  tamen  quod  in  loco  socii  Collegii  subrogetur  scholaris 
idoneus  moribus  et  ingenio  qui  per  tres  annos  continues  ad  minus 
jura  canonica  aut  civilia  audiverit  in  universitate  aliqua  ap- 
probata ;  nisi  fuerit  magister  in  artibus  aut  baccalaureus 
famosus,  qui  infra  annum  foret  si  vellet  in  artibus  incepturus ; 
quos  eligibiles  in  socios  dicti  Collegii  esse  volumus,  licet 
nunquam  antea  audierint  jus  canonicum  vel  civile.' 

"  Another  chapter  in  the  said  Book  of  Statutes,  entitled  Be 
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Personis  in  locis  Vacantibics  Subrogandls,  contains  the  following 
directions  : — '  Volumus  insuper,  quod  in  omni  electione,  prse- 
fectione  et  ordinatione,  custodis  et  socionim  in  posterum 
facienda,  omnis  afFectio  singularis,  conspiratio  et  partial  itas, 
excludatur,  ut  sic  simpliciter  melior  et  pro  Collegio  utilior, 
quantum  eis  Deus  in  conscientia  ministraverit,  eligatur ; 
salvo  tamen  semper  quod  in  omnibus  electionibus  custodis 
ejusdem  Collegii  et  in  electionibus  sociorum  utriusque  juris, 
socii  ejusdem  Collegii  primo,  et  post  eos  socii  aulse  seu  Collegii 
Annunciationis  Virginis  gloriosse  Marise  in  eadem  Universitate, 
et  post  eos  alii  scholares  nostrse  dioecesis,  cseteris  paribus,  ju- 
dicio  majoris  partis  sociorum  et  non  beneficiati  beneficiatis  ac 
pauperiores  ditioribus  ceeteris  paribus  aliis  omnibus  praferanhcr. 
Volumus  autem  quod  nuUus  curatum  obtinens  beneficium 
cujuscumque  valoris  seu  non  curatum  seu  decanatum  ruralem 
obtinens,  quorum  fructus,  reditus  et  proventus,  sex  marcarum 
communibus  annis  verum  annuum  valorem  excedunt,  eligi 
valeat  in  socium  Collegii  supradicti.' 

"  In  the  year  1354,  by  an  additional  statute,  the  founder 
ordained  as  follows  : — *  Ad  hsec  statuimus  et  ordinamus,  quod 
quam  citius  fieri  commode  poterit  in  Collegio  vestro  sint  seu 
ehgantur  duo  vel  tres  scholares,  qui  in  jure  civili  studentes,  in 
lectura  Sacrse  Scripturse,  in  mensa,  in  ministrando  sociis  Pres- 
byteris  dicti  vestri  Collegii  celebrantibus  in  capella,  ac  cibaria 
sociis  in  mensa  sedentibus  deferendo,  poterunt  pro  tempore 
cum  opus  fuerit  Collegio  deservire ;  qiios  etiani  scholares  Colkf/ii 
de  minori  forma  volumus  mmaipari.  Nolumus  vero  imo  expresse 
in  virtute  juramenti  prsestiti  tenore  prsesentium  inhibemusne 
socii  Collegii  per  vagationes,  discursus,  insecutiones  aut  alias 
occupationes,  quam  in  dictis  tribus  ofliciis  sive  modis  dictos 
scholares  de  minori  forma  studiis  seu  exercitio  subtrahant 
quovis  modo.  Quemlibet  etiam  dictorum  scholarium  de  minori 
forma  tres  marcas  annis  singulis  pro  omnibus  necessariis  reci- 
pere  volumus  de  communi.  Volumus  insuper,  quod  cum  Deus 
Collegii  vestri  ad  hoc  sufficienter  auxerit  facultates,  dictum 
scholarium  de  minori  formA,  numerum  ad  numerum  septe- 
narium   amplietis ;    quos   etiam   scholares   de  minori   formu 
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omues  et  singulos  prsesentes  et  futures  in  eorum  receptione 
illud  subire  volumus  jurameutum,  quod  procstare  tenentur 
socii  vestri  Collegii  supradicti.  Volumus  etiam  quod  onera 
sociorum  descripta  in  statutis  sub  titulo  de  oneribus  sociorum 
de  Collegio  subire  integraliter  teneantur.  Imuper  statuimus  et 
ordinamus  quod  dicti  scholar es  de  minori  forma  in  electione  seu  as- 
sumptione  sociorum  novorumfuturis  temporibusfacienddprfssuppositd 
eorum  ad  hoc,  idoneitate  et  sufficientid  juxta  statutorum  vestrorvM 
exigentiam  omnibus  aliis  pr^.feramtur.'  " 

111  1786,  Francis  Wrangliam  was  admitted  at 
Magdalene  College  ;  lie  had  been  educated  at  Hull, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  and 
was  much  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  attain- 
ments. In  1787,  at  the  particular  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Jowett,  one  of  the  Fellows,  and  Tutor  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Wrangliam  quitted  Magdalene  (of 
which  college  Jowett' s  brother  was  a  resident  Fel- 
low), and  entered  himself  at  Trinity  Hall :  soon  after 
his  admission,  he  was  elected  scliolaris  de  minori 
forma. 

In  January  1790,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A., 
when  he  was  third  Wrangler,  and  second  Smith's 
Prizeman ;  he  also  obtained  the  first  classical  medal, 
having  beaten  that  celebrated  scholar,  Tweddell.  In 
June  1793,  he  obtained  from  the  Tutors  of  Trinity 
Hall  (viz.  Dr.  Jowett  and  Mr.  Wollaston)  letters 
testimonial  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  of  his  good 
and  satisfactory  conduct  during  his  residence,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  admission  to  holy  orders  ;    and 
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partlj  in  consequence  of  such  letters  lie  was  ordained 
the  following  July,  having  previously  taken  the 
degree  of  M.A. 

In  August  1793,  one  of  the  Divinity  Fellowships 
becoming  vacant,  Mr.  Wrangham  being  qualified 
according  to  the  statutes  in  point  of  residence,  and 
as  not  possessing  preferment  in  the  Church  of  the 
annual  value  of  six  marks,  offered  himself  a  candi- 
date ;  but  the  Eev.  John  Vickers,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Queens'  College,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
who  was  not  a  member  of  Trinity  Hall,  was  on  the 
first  of  November  elected.  On  the  day  following  the 
election,  it  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Vickers  was  in 
possession  of  preferment  in  the  Church  of  greater 
annual  value  than  six  marks,  which  rendered  him 
ineligible  to  the  Fellowship ;  and  before  the  5th  of 
November  he  resigned  that  preferment,  and  was  the 
same  day  re-elected. 

Wrangham  presented  this  petition  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  as  the  proper  person  to  exercise  the 
visitatorial  power  of  the  Crown  (there  being  no  heir 
of  the  Founder),  praying  that  his  Lordship  would 
declare  the  election  void,  and  would  order  the  peti- 
tioner to  be  admitted  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall 
from  the  time  of  the  aforesaid  election,  and  make 
such  further  order  as  the  justice  of  the  case  should 
require. 
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The  petition  stated,  that  several  of  the  Fellows  of 
Trinity  Hall  were  not  present  at  the  election,  either 
on  the  1st  or  5th  of  November ;  that  some  who  were 
present  on  the  1st  were  absent  on  the  5th ;  that  no 
steps  were  taken  to  inform  such  absent  Fellows  of 
the  mistake  made  in  the  first  election,  or  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  second.  The 
petition  also  stated  that  there  was  no  instance  of  the 
rejection  of  any  person  answering  the  description 
of  scholaris  de  minori  formd,  whenever  any  such 
scholar  proposed  himself  a  candidate  for  a  vacant 
Fellowship. 

The  affidavits  against  this  petition,  sworn  by  Sir 
William  Wynne  and  eight  other  Fellows  of  the 
College,  stated  that  of  the  last  seven  Fellows  ad- 
mitted to  Divinity  Fellowships,  only  one  had  been 
scholaris  de  minori  forma;  of  the  others,  one  was 
appointed  by  the  Master  by  lapse,  and  five  were 
elected  from  other  colleges,  none  of  whom  were 
members  of  Trinity  Hall  until  they  were  respectively 
admitted  to  their  Fellowships ;  that  the  deponents 
were  desirous,  and  much  wished,  to  have  elected  a 
member  of  their  own  College,  and  one  who  had 
been  scholaris  de  minori  forma,  if  such  a  person 
could  be  found  in  the  College  fit  and  proper  for  that 
purpose;  but  the  said  Francis  Wrangham  was  not, 

VOL.  IT.  C 
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in  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  the  deponents,  a  fit 
and  proper  person  to  be  elected  into  the  said  vacant 
Fellowship ;   and  that  thej  believed  the  said  John 
Vickers  to  be  a  fit  and  proper  person.     That  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1793,  a  majority  of  the  Fellows 
did,  in  the  usual  manner,  unanimously  elect  the  said 
Vickers ;  that  they  were  not  then  informed  the  said 
Vickers  was  possessed  of  preferment  in  the  Church 
which  rendered  him  ineligible ;  that  before  the  5th 
of  November,  1793,  he  resigned  the  said  preferment ; 
that  on  that  day  all  the  deponents  except  one,  being 
a  majority  of  the  Fellows  of  the  said  College,  again 
assembled,    and,  in    the   usual  manner,  did  unani- 
mously elect  the  said  John  Vickers ;  that  in  giving 
their  votes,  they  were  not  influenced  by  any  partiality 
for,  or  prejudice  against,  either  of  the  said  two  candi- 
dates, but  voted  for  him,  of  the  said  two  candidates, 
whom  they  did  and  do  in  their  consciences  believe  to 
be  the  most  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  elected  into 
the  said  Fellowship,  for  the  real  benefit  and  advan- 
tage of  the  said  College ;  that  they  did  not  think  the 
said  Francis  Wrangham  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
be   elected  into  the  said  Fellowship ;  and  that  the 
only  reason  for  their  voting  for  the  said  John  Vickers, 
and  not  for  the  said  Francis  Wrangham,  was,  because 
they  did  believe  the  said  Vickers  to  be  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  be  elected,  and  they  did  not  believe 
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the  said  Wrangliam  to  be  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
be  elected  into  the  said  Fellowship. 

On  the  part  of  the  petitioner  it  was  observed,  that 
the  Founder  required  a  positive  preference  of  the 
scholars  de  minori  formd^  if  fit,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  statutes,  that  is,  as  a  graduate  morihus 
et  mgenio,  and  as  not  having  preferment.  Consider- 
ing them  as  objects  of  his  bounty,  he  does  not  give 
a  discretion  and  right  of  comparison  as  before,  under 
the  words  ceteris  paribus,  with  respect  to  persons 
having  no  connexion  with  the  College,  or  only  the 
slight  connexion  between  Fellows  and  students.  As 
to  those,  there  is  at  most  but  a  recommendatory  pre- 
ference. These  positive  preferences,  so  defined,  have 
been  held  absolutely  binding,  as  in  the  cases  of  All 
Souls'  College  and  Christ's  College.  The  Fellows, 
therefore,  had  no  right  of  comparison,  but  were  abso- 
lutely bound.  The  only  point  therefore  is,  whether 
the  petitioner  is  idoneus  morihus  et  ingenio.  No 
objection  is  made  to  the  learning  or  morals  of  the 
petitioner ;  but  it  is  suggested  that  the  word  mores 
has  a  broader  signification.  Whenever  that  word  is 
used  by  classical  writers  as  descriptive  of  an  indivi- 
dual character,  it  is  particularly  confined  to  morals  ; 
when  it  is  appropriated  to  the  description  of  a  nation, 
then  it  becomes  a  more  general  term,  and  includes 
the  whole  manners  of  the  people.     In  confirmation 
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of  this  distinction,  various  passages  were  produced 
from  classical  authors  : — 

Terence : 

"  Uxorem  his  moribus  dabit  nemo." 

Quintilian : 

"  Mores  ante  omnia  oratoris  studiis  sunt  excolendi." 

Horace  has  many  instances  : — 

"  Quid  leges  sine  moribus 


Vanse  proficiunt  ?" 

"  Utcunque  defecere  mores^ 
Dedecorant  bene  nata  ciJpoe." 

"  Rursum  quid  virtus  et  quid  sapientia  possit, 
Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulyssem ; 
Qui  domitor  Trojse  multorum  providus  urbes 
Et  mores  hominum  inspexit,  latumque  per  sequor 
Dum  sibi  dum  sociis  reditum  parat,  aspera  multa 
Pertulit,  adversis  rerum  immersabilis  undis." 


Virgil : 


"  -^tatis  cuj  usque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores. ^^ 
"  moresque  viris  et  mcenia  ponet." 


Tacitus : 

"  Magis  alii  homines  quam  aUi  mores^ 

"  Plusque  ibi  boni  mores  valent  quam  alibi  bona)  leges." 

Juvenal:' 

"  de  moribus  ultima  fiet 

Quaestio." 

"  Et  hnguam  et  mores." 
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Martial : 

"  Ars  utinam,  wores  animumque  effingere  possit." 
"  Ardua  res  haec  est  opibus  non  tradere  mores" 
"  Templa  Deis,  mores  populis  dedit ." 

The  Fellows  have  no  right  to  correct  their  own 
error,  to  preclude  a  benefit  to  another  person,  and 
prevent  an  injury  to  themselves.  If  the  first  trans- 
action is  to  be  considered  as  an  election,  the  second 
is  no  election ;  for  then  the  avoidance  of  Vickers  was 
a  fresh  vacancy,  and  they  ought  to  have  waited  ten 
days,  therefore  it  lapsed  to  the  Master,  who  is  under 
the  same  restrictions. 

The  Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
counsel  for  the  College,  argued  at  great  length  against 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor.  On  the  merits  of 
the  case  they  merely  observed — ''  These  electors  are 
by  the  statutes  to  judge  of  the  idoneity;  and  they 
have  all  sworn  they  did  exercise  their  judgment, 
and,  according  to  their  conscientious  judgment,  they 
could  not  consistently  with  their  oath  elect  the  peti- 
tioner, because  he  was  not  a  fit  and  proper  person, 
morihus  et  ingenio,  according  to  their  construction  of 
those  words.  They  are  not  bound  to  set  forth  their 
reasons  specially.  So  large  a  description  involves 
considerations  hardly  capable  of  specification.  A 
variety  of  cases   may  exist   in   which,  though  the 
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objection  may  be  felt,  and  every  man  is  bound  as 
a  conscientious  man  to  act  upon  it,  it  may  not  only 
be  difficult,  but  extremely  improper,  to  assign  the 
specific  objection." 

I  do  not  say,  if  a  solid  ground  was  stated  for  con- 
cluding the  judgment  of  these  electors  to  be  founded 
in  caprice,  or  worse  motives,  that  the  Court  would 
not  call  upon  them  to  clear  themselves  from  the 
imputation ;  but  if  it  comes  before  the  Visitor,  upon 
the  naked  allegation  that  the  petitioner  thinks  himself 
a  proper  person,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  that,  upon 
their  oaths,  they  say  they  formed  a  judgment,  and 
could  not  conscientiously  consider  him  so.  Thinking 
one  fit,  and  the  other  not  fit,  of  course  they  thought 
one  more  fit  than  the  other.  The  Founder,  who  has 
referred  to  their  judgment  the  efiect  of  the  words 
cceteris  paribus^  must  have  meant  to  refer  to  their 
judgment  whether  the  candidate  is  idoneus  moribiis 
et  ingenio.  As  to  the  efiect  of  those  words,  Ovid  in 
his  Elegies,  speaking  of  two  of  his  mistresses,  could 
not  mean  morals  in  this  line : — 

"  Hsec  specie  melior,  moribus  ilia  fuit." 

Cicero  has  various  passages  in  which  the  word, 
applied  to  an  individual,  signifies  manners  as  well  as 
morals. 

The  Chancellor  having  replied  to  the  defendant's 
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arguments  against  liis  jurisdiction,  made  tlie  following 
observations  on  tlie  merits  of  the  case : — 

Lord  Lougliborougli. — "  The  petitioner's  counsel 
have,  with  great  critical  acuteness,  and  classical 
collection  of  well-arranged  instances,  contended  that 
in  the  best  Latin  writers  the  word  '  mores,'  when 
applied  to  an  individual,  is  always  used  to  signify 
morals,  and  when  clearly  used  with  respect  to  a  large 
body,  it  includes  all  that  larger  circle  which,  for  want 
of  a  more  precise  and  distinct  term,  we  call  manners. 
I  doubt  a  little  if  that  distinction  is  quite  correct ; 
and  rather  apprehend  that  the  term,  whether  applied 
to  an  individual  or  a  nation,  may  be  used  indiffe- 
rently in  the  more  restrained  or  larger  sense.  One 
instance  occurs  to  me  in  which,  being  applied  to  an 
individual,  it  signifies  both ;  it  is  the  beginning  of 
Horace's  address  to  Augustus : — 

*■  Quum  tot  sustineas  et  tanta  negotia  solus, 
Res  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribus  ornes.' 

He  does  not  exclude  the  virtues,  and  certainly  he 
meant  to  include  all  the  ornaments,  of  the  character. 
I  recollect  another  passage  which  I  wish  to  quote, 
because  the  word  appears  twice  in  it,  and  it  has  a 
great  analogy  to  the  present  case.  Says  Cicero,  in 
his  De  Officiis,  '  Sed  omnium  societatum  nulla  prse- 
stantior  est  nulla  firmior,  quam  cum  viri  boni  moribus 
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similes,  sunt  familiaritate  conjuncti.  Illud  enim 
lionestum  (quod  s^epe  dicimus)  etiam  si  in  alio  cerni- 
naus,  tamen  nos  movit;  atqiie  illi  in  quo  id  inesse 
videtur  amicos  facit.  Et  quanquam  omnis  virtus  nos 
ad  se  alliciat,  faciatque  ut  eos  diligamus,  in  quibus 
ipsa  inesse  videatur,  tamen  justitia  et  liberalitas  id 
maxime  efficit.  Nihil  autem  est  amabilius  nee  copu- 
latius  quam  morum  similitude  bonorum.  In  quibus 
enim  eadem  studia  sunt  esedemque  voluntates — in  his 
fit,  ut  seque  quisque  altero  delectetur  ac  seipso  ;  effi- 
citurque  id,  quod  Pythagoras  ultimum  in  amiciti^' 
putavit,  ut  unus  fiat  ex  pluribus.' 

''  In  my  conception,  considering  the  manner  in 
which  these  statutes  are  framed,  the  mode  of  election, 
and  the  society  the  Founder  has  established,  he  meant 
to  give  the  electors  a  full  judgment — a  taste — a 
feeling  of  the  qualities  of  the  person  they  were  to 
subrogate  in  case  of  a  A^acancy ;  knowing  that  in 
such  a  society,  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons, to  be  united  under  the  roof  of  the  same  College 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  jarring  tempers,  dis- 
cordant dispositions,  disswiilitudo  morum,  would  mar 
the  purpose  of  the  foundation,  so  different  from 
larger  corporations,  instituted  for  more  public  par- 
poses,  and  more  mixed  with  the  business  of  the 
world.  I  cannot  think  the  Founder  meant  to  tic 
them  down  to  the  test  of  little  more  than  common 
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honesty,  without  which  a  man  is  unfit  to  be  elected 
into  any  society.  He  rather  intended  to  leave  the 
choice  as  ample  as  possible,  that  the  Fellows  might 
be  in  all  respects  fit  for  each  other.  Then  have 
I  to  inquire  further  than  what  they  have  with  great 
concurrence  stated  to  me,  that  the  petitioner  is  not 
fit  {non  idoneus]  to  be  a  member  of  that  society  ?  I 
cannot,  therefore,  compel  them  to  elect  the  petitioner, 
nor  order  him  to  be  admitted  without  an  election.  It 
would  have  been  unfortunate  if  a  College,  consisting 
of  so  few  members,  had  been  in  the  predicament  that 
there  were  means  of  forcibly  introducing  among  them 
a  gentleman  whom,  however  fit  for  greater  and  hetter 
situations^  they  have  unanimously  declared  not  fit  to 
be  elected  as  their  associate.  I  must  therefore  dismiss 
the  petition." 

It  appeared  to  me  at  the  time — and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  sixty  years  I  see  no  reason  to  change 
the  opinion  I  then  formed — that  in  the  conduct  of 
this  cause  a  very  unnecessary  display  of  learning 
was  exhibited  by  the  petitioner's  counsel.  The 
single  quotation  brought  forward  by  the  counsel 
for  the  College  completely  overturned  the  distinction 
the  other  party  wished  to  establish,  between  mores 
as  applied  to  an  individual,  or  as  applied  to  a  nation. 
The  passages  referred  to  by  the  Chancellor  are  also 
decisive   on   that   question.      The   meaning  of  the 
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word  mores^  in  tlie  Statutes  of  a  College,  is  not  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  writings  of  Pagan  philosophers, 
but  in  a  meaning  given  to  it  by  the  founders  of 
a  society  instituted  for  the  increase  of  sound  learn- 
ing and  religious  education.  Its  monkish,  and  not 
its  classical  interpretation,  is  to  be  sought  for;  and 
I  think  I  may  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  no  Visitor  of  a  College  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  would  apply  it  to  the  companionable, 
and  not  to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  candidate. 
This  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  Trinity  Hall, 
which  contains  only  two  clerical  members  in  its 
society.  These  men  reside  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year ;  they  alone  give  lectures,  they  alone 
keep  up  the  discipline  of  the  College,  and  attend 
to  the  moral  conduct  of  those  in  statu  pupillari.  The 
rest  of  the  Fellows  are  laymen,  generally  lawyers, 
frequently  Members  of  Parliament ;  they  only  reside 
during  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas,  the  mornings 
of  which  they  pass  in  auditing  their  accounts,  and 
their  evenings  are  devoted  to  the  most  splendid 
hospitality,  very  generally  extended.  It  is  evident, 
in  a  society  thus  constituted,  the  agreeable  qualities 
of  the  clerical  members  are  of  less,  and  the  moral 
qualities  of  greater,  importance  than  the  Chancellor 
thought  proper  to  attach  to  them.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  Founder  of  the  society  wished  the  Fellows 
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should  be  chosen  from  the  minor  scholars,  to  whom, 
if  qualified,  he  gave  a  decided  preference. 

The  College  remarked  that,  in  the  last  five  elec- 
tions, only  one  of  the  minor  scholars  had  been 
chosen,  but  the  College  did  not  state  how  many 
members  had  been  candidates  on  such  occasions. 
For  several  years  there  were  none  in  the  society ; 
they  were  not  encouraged  to  enter  the  College  in 
that  character,  being  looked  upon  as  an  inferior 
grade.  The  minor  scholar  of  Trinity  Hall  appears 
to  have  resembled  a  sizar  in  other  Colleges,  with 
this  difference,  that  by  the  practice  of  the  society 
he  dined  with  the  rest  of  the  Undergraduates,  it 
having  been  always  the  rule  that  his  commons 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  rest  of  the  society.  I 
do  not  recollect  there  being  ever  more  than  one 
person  in  that  character  at  the  same  time  in  the 
College.  On  him  was  usually  bestowed  the  office 
of  library  keeper,  and  the  better  scholarships  in 
the  gift  of  the  Society ;  but  they  did  not  wish  to 
narrow  their  power  of  selection  from  the  whole 
University,  by  having  as  candidates  for  their  Fel- 
lowships men  who  were  entitled  to  a  preference. 
Wrangham  was  invited  by  Jowett  to  come  from 
Magdalene  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  his 
colleague  in  the  tuition,  and  to  strengthen  his  claim 
he   was    appointed.      Vickers,   at    the  time    of   his 
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election  to  the  vacant  Fellowship,  was  manifestly 
disqualified,  having  the  cure  of  souls,  with  a  larger 
income  attached  to  it  than  the  statutes  allowed ;  so 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  at  the  time  the  first  election 
took  place,  Wrangham  was  the  only  candidate.  It 
is  true  that  the  next  morning,  having  discovered 
their  mistake,  they  declared  the  first  election  void, 
and  immediately  re-elected  Yickers ;  but  at  this 
election,  one  of  the  electors  who  was  present  on 
the  previous  day  had  left  College,  and  none  of  the 
preliminaries  required  by  the  statutes  with  regard 
to  notices,  &c.,  were  attended  to.  Before  Wrang- 
ham took  his  degree,  Jowett  frequently  expressed 
the  pleasure  he  felt  in  the  prospect  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  a  man  so  learned  and  so  amiable  ;  and 
even  after  it  was  reported  that  Wrangham  was 
to  be  opposed,  and  that  one  of  the  charges  against 
him  was  his  having  written  epigrams  reflecting  upon 
Jowett,  the  latter  still  spoke  of  him  with  great 
kindness.  Milner,  however,  was  very  desirous  that 
a  person  should  be  appointed,  who,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government  of  the  College,  should 
be  as  obedient  to  his  wishes  as  Jowett  had  always 
been.  Yickers  was  a  Fellow  of  Queens',  who  had 
from  his  first  coming,  been  patronised  by  Milner. 
His  personal  appearance  was  far  from  prepossessing 
his  manners  were  awkward  and  uncouth,  and   his 
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classical  attainments  were  of  an  inferior  order.  The 
more  effectually  to  injure  Wrangham,  reports  were 
circulated  that  he  was  a  friend  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, one  who  exulted  in  the  murder  of  the  king, 
and  that  he  was  in  fact  a  republican.  To  the 
falsehood  of  these  charges,  every  one  who  knew 
Wrangham  (and  his  acquaintance  was  very  exten- 
sive) could  bear  testimony.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  him  intimately,  and  I  never  concealed  from 
him  my  opinion  that  he  was  the  most  moderate  of 
Whigs.  The  venerable  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr. 
Maltby)  will  agree  with  me,  that  a  more  harmless 
politician  never  existed.* 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  "Wrangham's  politics  partly 
stood  in  his  way  to  a  Fellowship.  He  was,  however,  not  only 
a  Whig,  but  a  wit  and  a  lively  satirist,  and  during  his  Under- 
graduateship  he  was  the  author  of  a  copy  of  Latin  verses, 
containing  a  ludicrous  but  severe  invective  against  certain 
Heads  of  Colleges.  The  publication  of  these  verses  gave 
great  offence  to  persons  in  authority,  and  produced  no  small 
commotion  in  the  University.  Jowett  was,  perhaps,  afraid  of 
him,  for  he  is  said  more  than  once  to  have  smarted  under  the 
keenness  of  Wrangham's  ridicule.  An  example  bearing  on 
this  remark  may  perhaps  deserve  quoting. 

There  is  a  large  re-entering  angle  on  the  south  side  of  the 
principal  front  of  Trinity  Hall,  which  had  long  been  the  re- 
ceptacle of  street  sweepings  and  other  nuisances.  To  prevent 
these  unsightly  accumulations,  Dr.  Jowett  ordered  the  angle 
to  be  fenced  off  by  a  wooden  pahng,  within  which  were  planted 
(as  may  be  seen  to  this  day)  a  number  of  garden-flowers.  The 
formation  of  this  little  triangular  garden  was  immediately 
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Jowett  was  succeeded  by  Yickers  as  Senior  Tutor ; 
and  when  he  vacated  on  getting  College  preferment, 
another  friend  of  Milner  (Mr.  Bourdillon),  who  was 
also  a  Fellow  of  Queens',  was  appointed.  The  junior 
Fellows  of  Trinity  Hall  used  to  speak  of  their  College 
as  a  Fief  of  Queens', 

It  was  quite  clear  that  the  Chancellor  *  was  per- 
fectly  acquainted   with   the   real    objection   of    the 

commemorated  by  Wrangham  in  an  epigram,  of  whicb  the 
following  is  a  copy  :— 

"  A  little  garden  little  Jowett  made. 
And  fenced  it  with  a  little  palisade  ; 
If  you  would  know  the  mind  of  little  Jowett, 
This  httle  garden  don't  a  Httle  show  it." 

We  can  easily  understand  why  a  quiet  and  timid  person  like 
Dr.  Jowett  (especially  during  the  political  terror  and  excite- 
ment of  1793),  should  have  been  very  reluctant  to  admit 
a  staunch  and  lively  Whig  like  Wrangham  to  a  Fellowship 
and  Tutorship  in  his  small  college. 

*  When  mentioning  Lord  Loughborough,  an  anecdote  oc- 
curred to  me  so  characteristic  of  the  circiunspection  which 
George  the  Third  accustomed  himself  to  use,  and  as  it  was 
related  to  me  upon  unquestionable  authority,  I  am  induced 
to  record  it. 

When  his  Majesty  was  first  informed  of  the  death  of  his 
Lordship  (2d  January,  1805),  who  had  been  at  the  palace  on 
the  previous  evening,  he  exclaimed,  "  Poor  man  ! "  He  then 
asked  his  informant  if  he  was  sure  of  it,  and  sent  him  to  make 
more  particular  inquiries.  When  told,  on  the  return  of  the 
messenger,  that  it  was  actually  the  case,  he  then  exclaimed, 
"  I  had  tiot  a  greater  rogue  in  my  dominions  /" 
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Fellows  to  the  election  of  Wrangham,  viz.  his  siij)- 
j)osed  attachment  to  republican  principles. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  proceedings,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  same  sinister  influence,  which  at 
the  trial  of  Frend  had  laboured  hard  to  prove  there 
was  a  French,  part  J  in  the  University,  had  been  at 
work  on  the  present  occasion.  Sir  William  Wynne, 
the  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  had  been  the  President 
of  the  Delegates  before  whom  Frend's  appeal  was 
brought.  Himself  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity, 
he  would  not  suspect  that  a  brother  Head  of  high 
rank  in  the  Church  could  be  guilty  of  duplicity, 
or  have  any  other  motive  for  his  conduct  than  the 
one  he  thought  proper  to  assign ;  but  he  was  made 
to  believe  by  Milner  that  Wrangham  was  disaffected, 
and  from  that  instant  his  fate  was  sealed.  After 
his  rejection  at  Trinity  Hall,  he  determined  on 
taking  pupils  in  connexion  with  Basil  Montagu,  at 
Cobham,  of  which  place  he  was  Curate.  They 
published  a  long  prospectus  of  their  intended  mode 
of  instruction,  which,  when  shown  to  Sir  James 
Macintosh,  and  his  opinion  upon  it  requested,  elicited 
this  remark :  —  "A  boy  thus  educated  will  be  a 
walking  encyclopaedia!"  Their  scheme  was  soon 
abandoned.  Montagu  took  apartments  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  Wrangham  obtained  his  first  preferment 
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in  the  Cliurcli — the  incumbencies  of  Hunmanby 
and  Folkton — and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  by  the 
almost  unsolicited  patronage  of  Mr.  Osbaldeston." 
After  this  his  visits  to  Cambridge  were  few  and 
far  between.  He  frequently  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  Seatonian  prize,  and  was  appointed  to  preach 
the  Buchanan  sermon  before  the  University.  He 
never  missed  coming  up  at  contested  elections ;  and 
I  recollect  with  peculiar  pleasure  that,  though  we 
used  sometimes  to  rally  him  on  his  love  for  people 
of  rank,  he  on  one  occasion  declined  an  invitation 
to  meet  the  Speaker  at  Trinity  Lodge,  and  dined 
with  Musgrave  and  myself,  when  we  passed  many 
agreeable  hours  in  talking  over  events  gone  by. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  with  Archbishop  Vernon, 
through  whom  he  obtained  a  stall  at  York,  and 
also  an  Archdeaconry.  In  speaking  of  him  to 
Sidney  Smith,  the  Archbishop  said,  "  I  consider 
him  an  ornament  to  my  diocese."  The  wit  was  so 
tickled  with  the  expression,  that  for  some  time  after, 
when  speaking  of  him,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
him  "  Ornament  Wrangham." 

Having  detailed  at  considerable  length  the  cir- 
cumstances that  disconnected  Wrangham  with  the 
University,  I  will  be  as  concise  as  possible  with 
what  more  I  have  to  relate.  He  had  by  his  second 
marriage  (beside  daughters)  two  sons,  both  of  whom 
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were  entered  at  Oxford ;  tliey  possessed  mucli  talent, 
and  had  been  well  trained.  One  of  them,  however, 
was  attacked  by  brain  fever,  and  unable  to  continue 
his  studies  for  some  time ;  he  ultimately  took  his 
degree  at  Magdalene,  in  this  University,  and  went 
into  orders.  The  other  was  a  double  First  Class  man, 
and  went  to  the  bar ;  soon  after  which  Wrangham 
asked  me  if  I  would  apply  to  my  cousin,  a  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  for  his  vote,  as  his  son  was  a 
candidate  for  a  Fellowship  of  that  college.  My  reply 
was,  that  I  should  be  insulting  my  cousin  if  I  asked 
him  to  vote  for  any  man  but  the  one  he  considered 
best  qualified  for  the  situation,  and  that,  as  his  son 
had  so  eminently  distinguished  himself,  he  could 
hardly  be  opposed  by  a  more  deserving  candidate. 
Wrangham's  answer  surprised  me;  it  was  to  this 
effect — that  if  he  could  not  do  more  for  his  son  than 
he  had  done  for  himself,  he  stood  no  chance  of  a 
Fellowship  at  Merton.  I  felt  very  proud  at  that 
moment  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Wrangham's  son  lost  the  Fellowship, 
and  became  private  secretary  to  Lord  Dudley  and 
Ward,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office ; 
he  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  Lordship,  and  on 
his  resignation  obtained  the  same  appointment  under 
Lord  Aberdeen.  A  change  of  Ministers  soon  took 
VOL.  II.  D 
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place,  when  Wrangliam  wished  his  son  to  prosecute 
his  professional  studies;  he  had,  however,  acquired 
a  taste  for  politics,  stood  a  contest  for  a  borough, 
and  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  a  supporter  of  the  Conservative  party,  and 
having,  after  retiring  from  Parliament,  obtained  the 
rank  of  Serjeant,  he  has  been  for  some  time  a  lead- 
ing counsel  before  Parliamentary  Committees.  His 
father,  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  resided 
in  a  house  he  had  purchased  at  Chester,  of  which 
Cathedral  he  was  a  Prebendary.  In  my  annual 
visit  to  North  Wales,  I  usually  remained  a  short  time 
with  Dr.  Thackeray  on  my  way,  and  was  delighted 
to  devote  a  whole  day  to  Wrangham  and  his  amiable 
family.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  ambitious 
aspirations  in  earlier  life,  I  found  but  little  difficulty 
in  persuading  him  that  with  his  pursuits,  and  living 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  family,  he  had  little  cause  to 
regret  their  disappointment. 

A  few  years  before  his  death  he  had  a  slight 
attack  of  paralysis,  which,  without  impairing  his 
intellect,  partly  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right 
hand,  and  for  some  short  time  he  did  not  even  write 
his  signature;  he  died  in  1842  at  an  advanced  age, 
beloved  and  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  His 
disposition  was  most  amiable  and  benevolent;  I 
knew  him  for   upwards   of  fifty    years,   and   never 
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remember  to  have  seen  him  out  of  temper.  He  left 
a  large  collection  of  pamphlets  and  tracts  to  Trinity 
College,  of  which  he  became  a  member,  after  his 
rejection  at  Trinity  Hall.  Cranwell,  the  late  respected 
Library- keeper,  made  a  very  complete  catalogue  of 
the  books  left  to  the  Society. 

It  was  at  the  rooms  of  my  friend  Wrangham  that 
I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  Musgrave.  I  had, 
when  twelve  years  of  age,  and  he  my  senior  by  two 
years,  formed  an  accidental  acquaintance  with  him 
during  my  holidays ;  but  my  return  to  school  sepa- 
rated us  for  some  years.  We  were  both  politicians 
when  very  young ;  and  the  only  point  upon  which 
we  ever  differed  was  in  our  opinions  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett.  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  mischief  arising 
from  universal  suffrage,  education  being  at  that  time 
confined  to  a  very  small  portion  of  society.  In 
country  villages,  if,  on  payment  of  a  bill,  you  asked 
for  a  receipt,  the  common  answer  was,  "  I  am  no 
scholar."  In  addition  to  this,  drunkenness  was  at 
that  time  a  besetting  sin  among  the  educated  classes ; 
and  though  it  had  not  extended  to  the  peasantry 
of  the  country,  yet  at  a  general  election  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  were  encouraged  to  get  as  drunh 
as  their  letters.  Musgrave  thought  with  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  honest  Major 
I  Cartwright,  that  every  man  of  full  age,  in  possession 
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of  his  faculties,  and  not  under  sentence  of  punish- 
ment, was  entitled  to  vote,  and  that  to  deprive  him 
of  that  right  was  an  act  of  injustice.  That  Mus- 
grave  might  support  his  friend  Burdett,  he  bought 
a  freehold  in  Middlesex.  In  the  violent  struggles 
that  took  place  for  Westminster  (for  which  city  Sir 
Francis  at  length  triumphantly  took  his  seat),  Mus- 
grave  was  a  zealous  and  influential  supporter  of  the 
Baronet.  The  free  expression  of  his  opinions,  and 
his  resolution  to  follow  them  up  by  action  on  all 
public  occasions,  whenever  the  town  or  county  were 
brought  together,  made  him  many  enemies.  It  is 
true  he  was  not  singular  in  his  political  sentiments, 
but  others  evinced  more  discretion  in  avowing  them. 
They  never  seemed  to  forget  that  their  interests 
might  suffer  by  standing  prominently  forward  as  the 
advocates  of  unpopular  measures,  consequently  they 
seldom  opened  their  mouths  at  public  meetings ;  but 
when  Musgrave  insisted  on  a  show  of  hands,  many 
voted  on  his  side  who  had  scarcely  ever  ventured 
upon  giving  an  opinion. 

For  many  years  the  Slave-trade  was  the  great 
question  that  occupied  the  minds  of  the  English. 
In  hostility  to  that  traffic,  the  town  and  county 
acted  in  unison  most  cordially.  The  University 
also,  stimulated  both  by  their  own  feelings,  and  i 
the  unrivalled  eloquence  of  tlieir  Member,  Mr.  Pitt, 
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zealously  co-operated  with  tliem.  With  Clarkson, 
Wrangham,  and  John  Owen,  Musgrave  was  particu- 
larly intimate.  Committees  used  to  meet  at  his 
house,  where  their  resolutions  were  formed,  and  their 
plan  of  action  decided  on.  Associations  were  entered 
into,  pledging  the  members  not  to  use  those  articles 
that  were  produced  by  slavery.  Musgrave  never 
joined  this  society,  but  he  subscribed  most  liberally 
to  the  anti-slavery  funds,  and  was  a  shareholder  in 
the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  which  was  eventually 
a  losing  concern. 

It  was  always  Musgrave' s  opinion,  that  as  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  country  increased,  the 
town  of  Cambridge  would  be  much  enlarged,  and 
consequently  the  land  adjoining  would  become  very 
valuable ;  and  as  he  had  at  that  time  property  lying 
idle,  he  omitted  ho  opportunity  of  purchasing  land 
so  situated. 

Mr.  Panton,  of  Newmarket,  who  had  considerable 
property  in  Barnwell,  Ditton,  Horningsea,  &c.,  was 
most  anxious  to  enclose  Barnwell.  He  was  much 
opposed  by  the  University,  who  thought  their  rides 
would  be  curtailed,  and  consequently  their  health 
injured,  if  they  could  no  longer  gallop  over  the  open 
fields  adjoining  Cambridge.  The  bill  for  authorizing 
the  enclosure  was  lost  in  consequence  of  the  disso- 
lution of  Parliament.     However,  on  the  meeting  of 
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Parliament  in  the  same  year  (1807),  the  application 

was  renewed,   and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  from 

the  University,  it  was  carried  through  the  House  of 

Commons.      In   the   House   of  Lords   it  was    still 

opposed  by  some  of  the  colleges,  who  had  contrived 

to   get   Lord  Thurlow  on  their  side.     The  learned 

Lord  had  actually  risen   to    oppose   it,  when  some 

person,  sitting  near  him,  called  out  loud  enough  to 

be  heard  by  my  informant — "  This  is  the  bill  of  your 

old  friend,  Tommy  Panton !"  (for  so  he  was  called  to 

the  day  of  his  death.)     The  noble  Lord  immediately 

resumed  his  seat,  and  did  not  utter  another  syllable. 

The  bill  finally  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  14th 

of  August  in  the  same  year.     Musgrave  purchased 

a  portion  of  the  enclosed  land,  and  subsequently  an 

estate  at   Horningsea.     He  was   devotedly   fond  of 

agriculture,   and  managed   a   farm  at  Trumpington 

(which  he  occupied  ten  years)  most  admirably,  for 

he  spared  no  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  and 

consequently  the  land  became  much   improved.     I 

never  saw  a  man  more   beloved   by  his   labourers, 

whose  homes  he  contrived  to  make  so  happy,  that  it 

was  a  rare  occurrence  for  any  one  of  them  to  enter 

a  public-house.     Speaking  to  me  one  day  upon  the 

education  of  his  children,  he  observed,  "  I  am  aware 

that   I   have   been  blamed   for   spending   so   much 

money.     'Tis  true  I  expend  a  considerable  sum  for 
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that  purpose ;  but  it  will  be  of  little  consequence  to 
them  whether  they  come  into  possession  of  a  few 
hundred  pounds  more  or  less  when  I  die ;  but  if 
thej  are  neglected  in  early  life,  the  evil  can  never  be 
remedied."  He  would  frequently  read  me  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Tate  (of  Eichmond,  in  York- 
shire, where  his  sons  were  educated),  speaking  of 
them  in  the  highest  terms.  "  I  foresee,"  said  he,  as 
we  were  one  evening  conversing  together,  "what 
will  be  the  destiny  of  Tom  and  Charles ;  they  will 
both  be  Fellows  of  Trinity,  and — "  Here  I  inter- 
rupted him  by  remarking,  ''  Don't  be  too  sanguine, 
my  good  friend ;  recollect  that  the  crack  scholars 
from  all  the  first  schools  in  England  are  sent  to 
Trinity ;  that  the  annual  number  of  vacancies  is  very 
small;  and  that  many  highly  deserving  candidates 
must  be  disappointed.  All  that  you  can  hope  for 
is — and  that  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  expectations 
of  the  fondest  father — that  they  will  deserve  to  he 
Fellows y  He  continued  to  express  his  belief  that 
they  would  obtain  Fellowships. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  one  among  the 
first  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  sons'  success, 
and  I  believe  I  was  subsequently  the  very  first  to 
announce  to  him  the  success  of  his  son  Charles  ; 
but  he  was  then,  alas  !  suffering  from  severe  in- 
disposition,   which    in    less    than    twelve    months 
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terminated  his  existence ;  and  instead  of  expressing 
his  joy  with  his  characteristic  vehemence,  he  pressed 
my  hands  and  burst  into  tears,  without  uttering  a 
syllable. 

It  was  but  a  very  short  time  previous  to  this  that 
we  had  been  supping  together  with  Mr.  Pearce 
White,  the  Town  Clerk.  Musgrave  was  in  great 
spirits ;  suddenly  he  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  said 
he  was  struck  with  paralysis.  I  could  not  perceive 
it,  but  he  persisted  that  his  mouth  was  drawn  on 
one  side,  and  he  asked  me  to  accompany  him  home. 
We  endeavoured  to  laugh  him  out  of  what  we  con- 
sidered an  imaginary  attack,  but  our  endeavours 
were  fruitless.  I  called  early  next  morning,  and 
learned  he  had  risen  and  been  shaved  at  his  usual 
time,  and  had  expressed  anger  at  his  barber  for 
not  perceiving  any  alteration  in  his  countenance. 
The  disease  soon  assumed  a  more  decided  character. 
Dr.  Woodhouse  was  called  in,  and  pronounced  it 
paralysis ;  he  became  much  worse  during  the  day, 
and  spoke  with  difficulty.  His  first  symptom  of 
returning  consciousness  was  when  I  congratulated 
him  on  the  success  of  his  son  Charles,  on  the 
1st  of  October,  1816. 

My  poor  friend  died  the  following  April!  In 
him  I  lost  the  firmest  friend  man  ever  possessed. 
I  have  a  most  gratefui  recollection  of  his  kindness 
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to  me,  and  can  never  speak  of  him  but  in  terms 
of  affection  and  respect.  The  same  uncompromising 
adherence  to  principle,  the  same  inflexible  spirit  of 
independence  which  he  showed  in  early  life,  re- 
mained unshaken.  From  what  he  believed  to  be 
right,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  swerve. 

Most  consistent  in  his  political  principles,  an 
ardent  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  would 
have  died  at  the  stake  sooner  than  he  would  have 
abandoned  them ;  he  encountered  (without  deviating 
from  the  straight  line  he  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self) every  species  of  annoyance  and  persecution 
which  the  mistaken  zeal  of  fanatics,  or  the  bitter 
malignity  of  apostates  could  devise.  My  friendship 
for  Musgrave  was  never  interrupted,  and  at  this 
distance  of  time  (1850)  I  have  a  very  vivid  remem- 
brance of  the  many  happy  days  I  have  passed  in 
his  society. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1795,  Dr.  Douglas  was 
elected  Vice-Chancellor. 

On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  the  Senate  voted 
an  address  to  the  King,  expressive  of  the  warmest 
sentiments  of  loyalty  and  affection,  and  of  extreme 
concern  and  indignation  at  the  late  outrageous 
attempt   against   his   life.      This   address  was  pre- 
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sented  at  St.  James's,  on  the  2d  of  December,  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  usual  deputation  from 
the  University,  on  which  occasion  Isaac  Pennington, 
M.D.,  Begins  Professor  of  Physic,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

[1796.] 

On  the  28tli  of  January,  the  Senate  voted  a  con- 
gratulatory address  to  the  King,  on  the  birth  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  It  was  presented  on 
the  9th  of  February,  at  St.  James's  Palace,  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  the  usual  deputation. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  this  year,  the  Treasury 
of  King's  College  was  entered,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  plate  belonging  to  the  Provost  (and 
which  had  been  deposited  there  during  his  absence) 
was  stolen.  The  discovery  was  not  made  until  the 
return  of  the  Provost. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  most  remarkable 
series  of  plate  robberies  from  the  different  colleges, 
of  which  I  shall  make  further  mention  in  1798. 

The  "  Cambridge  University  Calendar  "  was  first 
published  in  1796,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year,  has  been  continued  annually. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  Dr.  Belward  was  elected 
Yice-Chancellor, 
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As  nothing  of  any  particular  interest  occurs  to 
me  relating  to  this  year,  I  will  proceed  by  recording 
some  of  my  remembrances  of  what  took  place  in  the 
Divinity  Schools. 

.  .  .  The  first  time  that  Dr.  Watson  presided 
in  the  Divinity  School,  it  was  crowded  to  excess. 
The  Respondent  was  a  man  who  kept  an  academy  in 
London ;  but  the  Opponents,  alarmed  at  the  thought 
of  exhibiting  before  such  a  crowded  audience  as  the 
high  reputation  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
could  not  fail  to  draw  together,  did  not  appear  when 
called  upon,  and  the  Respondent  began  to  hope  he 
should  not  be  required  to  defend  the  Thesis  which 
he  had  just  finished.  He  was  not,  however,  destined 
to  escape  so  easily ;  for  the  Professor,  rising,  addressed 
him  in  a  tone  and  manner  at  once  dignified  and  im- 
pressive, in  the  following  words : — "  Ne  apud  vestros 
Londinenses  hanc  nostram  Academiam  vel  inertias 
vel  socordiae  accusetis  Ipse  Ego  te  uno  atque  altero 
etiam  argumento  premam." 

He  then  brought  an  argument  against  each  ques- 
tion, which  the  poor  citizen  was  perhaps  too  alarmed 
to  comprehend ;  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
reply. 

I  was  present  at  the  Act  kept  by  Milner  for  the 
degree  of  B.D.,  but  was  too  inexperienced  at  that 
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time  to  form  a  correct  j  udgment  on  its  merits.  The 
Act  was  undoubtedly  a  distinguished  one,  but  to 
me  it  appeared  more  remarkable  for  the  obstinacy 
with  which  the  Disputants  maintained  their  own 
opinions,  than  for  the  force  and  dexterity  with  which 
the  question  was  assailed  or  defended. 

The  first  Opponent  was  Mr.  Coulthurst,  of  Sidney 
(afterwards  Vicar  of  Halifax) ;  he  and  the  Eespon- 
dent  had  been  repeatedly  Moderators  and  Examiners, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  those  offices 
had  displayed  considerable  talent  and  attainments. 
In  other  respects  no  two  men  could  be  more  dissi- 
milar. Milner  was  a  man  of  immense  size,  with  a 
stentorian  voice ;  Coulthurst  was  remarkably  small, 
with  an  extremely  low  but  distinct  voice.  Milner 
began  his  answer  before  the  other  had  propounded 
his  argument,  and  Coulthurst  continued  his  argu- 
ment after  it  had  been  answered.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  both  spoke  at  the  same  time,  and  neither  paid 
the  least  attention  to  what  the  other  said.  The  Pro- 
fessor two  or  three  times  made  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  enforce  the  acknowledged  laws  of  disputation,  but 
they  took  no  notice  of  his  remarks,  although  uttered 
in  his  usual  solemn  and  dignified  manner ;  he  conse- 
quently resumed  his  seat  in  despair,  uttering  only 
the  two  words,  "  Arcades  ambo,"  and  they  were 
allowed  to  finish  the  disputation  in  their  own  way. 
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During  tlie  greater  part  of  the  time  that  Dr.  Wat- 
son presided  over  the  Divinity  School,  it  was  always 
crowded  to  excess ;  but  towards  the  latter  part  the 
numbers  began  to  decrease,  in  consequence  of  some 
of  the  colleges  having  changed  the  hour  of  dinner 
from  one  to  three  o'clock.  Emmanuel  was  one  of 
that  number,  the  Fellows*  of  which  {as  it  was  a 
Divinity  College)  always  made  a  point  of  attending. 
Sometimes,  when  the  Disputations  were  particularly 
interesting,  the  Fellows  were  not  aware  of  the  time 
until  St.  Mary's  clock  began  to  strike  the  hour  of 
three.  In  reference  to  this  most  important  4iour, 
Dr.  Watson,  in  one  of  his  Commencement  speeches, 
drew  a  very  ludicrous  picture  of  these  gentlemen 
quitting  the  Disputation  in  the  greatest  haste,  in 
order  to  reach  their  college  hall  in  time  to  save 
their  fines ;  t  and  so  graphic  was  his  description 
that  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Mr.  Wilcox  of  that 
college,  who,  being  remarkably  fat  and  unwieldy, 
always  made  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  his 
eagerness  to  force  his  way  through  the  crowd. 


*  The  Fellows  of  this  college,  as  well  as  of  some  others,  are 
required  by  their  statutes  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  as 
soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient  standing. 

t  A  bottle  of  wine  was  the  invariable  penalty  for  not  ap- 
pearing in  hall  within  five  minutes  from  the  ceasing  of  the 
dinner  bell. 
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I  liave  previously  mentioned  that  in  consequence 
of  ill  health,  the  Kegius  Professor  of  Divinity  was 
allowed,  in  1787,  to  appoint  Dr.  Kipling,  of  St. 
John's,  his  deputy.  Dr.  Kipling  was  the  Senior 
Wrangler  of  his  year,  and  had  published  a  treatise 
on  optics,  which  was  hut  little  read  and  soon  for- 
gotten ;  he  also  edited  Beza,  and  published  a  Latin 
preface  so  full  of  bad  Latin,  that  he  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  call  in  those  copies  that  had  been  circulated 
in  the  University,  that  the  work  might  be  re-issued 
with  an  amended  preface.  A  friend  of  mine  was  so 
much  delighted  with  its  blunders  that  he  refused  to 
part  with  his  copy,  saying  that  he  considered  it  a 
literary  curiosity y  which  in  a  few  years  would  become 
extremely  valuable.  I  could  at  one  time  quote  a 
number  of  memorable  expressions,  but  I  can  now 
only  remember  his  using  the  word  PaginihuSy  which 
actually  appeared  in  several  copies  of  the  amended 
preface. 

I  was  not  present  when  he  first  took  possession 
of  the  chair  which  Watson  had  occupied,  but  I 
learned  from  those  who  were,  that  he  made  by  no 
means  a  favourable  impression  on  his  audience.  The 
circumstance  I  am  about  to  relate  will  show  that  he 
was  not  particularly  well  qualified  for  the  office. 

The  first  opponent  was  Zachary  Brooke,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's.     Before  he  was  permitted  to  commence 
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liis  Argument,  the  Deputy  Professor  addressed  him 
in  a  set  speech  of  some  length,  in  which  he  alluded 
to  the  arguments,  "  if,"  said  he,  "  such  Captiunculce 
(which  Brooke  had  brought  forward  a  fortnight 
before)  could  be  called  arguments."  He  reproved 
him  for  his  ignorance  of  syllogistic  reasoning,  and 
said  he  had  entertained  great  doubts  whether  he 
ought  to  suffer  that  opponency  to  be  considered  an  j 
exercise  for  his  degree. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  Disputation  alluded 
to  were  much  astonished,  as  he  had  not  at  the  time 
expressed  any  dissatisfaction  at  the  arguments  pro- 
duced, nor  could  we  recollect  anything  Brooke  had 
said  which  should  have  called  forth  the  slightest  cen- 
sure. At  length  Mr.  Wood  (afterwards  Master  of 
St.  John's)  remembered  that  Brooke  had  made  use 
of  a  disjunctive  syllogism,  ''  which  it  is  evident," 
said  he,  "  the  Professor  did  not  understand,  although 
it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  mode  of  reasoning." 

Disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  taking  pupils. 
on  the  strength  of  which  I  had  married  and  settled 
in  the  country,  I  was  glad  to  earn  an  honest  guinea 
in  any  other  way  that  presented  itself. 

Mr.  Bennett,  of  Emmanuel,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  the  vacant  Opponencies  in  the 
Divinity  Schools,  had  recently  been  appointed  to  a' 
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Bishopric  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  which  I 
ventured  to  appear  in  the  Opponent's  box.  For 
some  reason  or  other  I  was  not  at  that  time  a 
favourite  of  the  Deputy  Professor,  who  took  every 
opportunity  of  annoying  me  in  my  new  undertaking, 
and  I  fear  I  paid  the  debt  with  interest.  I  had  not 
forgotten  his  dislike  to  the  disjunctive  syllogism,  one 
or  more  of  which  I  seldom  failed  to  produce.  This 
caused  frequent  altercations  between  us.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  so  angry  that  he  threatened  to  give 
me  a  descendas  I 

Subsequently,  when  I  was  keeping  an  Opponency, 
Kipling  became  all  at  once  totally  inattentive  both  to 
me  and  the  Respondent,  and  the  disputation  appeared 
to  be  at  an  end  for  want  of  his  interference.  To 
my''  utter  astonishment,  he  began  with  a  violent 
tirade  against  Gibbon,  as  an  enemy  to  our  holy 
religion.  He  particularly  attacked  those  points  of 
his  history  which  at  that  time  it  was  the  fashion 
to  censure  in  the  strongest  terms  in  the  pulpit  at 
St.  Mary's. 

I  thought  the  Doctor  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses, 
but  following  the  direction  of  his  eye,  I  immediately 
discovered  the  cause  of  this  unlooked-for  burst  of 
oratory ;  for  he  was  evidently  endeavouring  to  make 
an  impression  on  a  very  fat  man,  plainly  dressed 
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in  a  grej  coat  with  black  buttons,  who  was  standing 
in  front  of  the  Undergraduates,  and  whom  I  imme- 
diately recognised  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was 
accompanied  by  an  Undergraduate  by  the  name  of 
Lacy,  of  Queens'. 

The  Deputy  Professor  was  so  exhausted  by  the 
premature  delivery  of  what  proved  afterwards  to  be 
a  portion  of  his  Commencement  speech,  that  the 
Disputation  shortly  concluded,  with  his  reading  his 
determination  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible. 

Another  speech  made  by  Doctor  Kipling,  at  the 
Commencement  which  followed  Frend's  trial,  caused 
considerable  amusement  to  many  of  his  auditors.  It 
was,  in  the  first  place,  very  remarkable  for  the 
manner  of  its  delivery. 

With  his  eyes  uplifted  and  fixed  upon  the  top  of 
the  Senate-house,  he  recited  a  prayer  expressive  of 
thankfulness  on  the  success  of  his  labours,  which  led 
some  of  his  audience  to  remark  that  doubtless  in 
a  "  beatific  vision,  he  was  grasping  at  an  ideal  mitre 
as  the  reward  of  his  great  exertions  in  bringing 
Trend's  trial  to  such  a  happy  issue."  Among  other 
remarks,  he  spoke  of  Frend  as  exul  et  extorris^  and  so 
intent  was  he  in  giving  due  effect  to  his  speech,  as 
not  to  be  aware  that  the  exile  was  standing  at  his 
elbow.  When  preparing  this  oratorical  effusion  some 
wcoks  before  the  Commencement,  the  Deputy  Pro- 
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fessor  did  not  for  one  instant  imagine  tliat  Frend 
would  return  to  Cambridge,  consequently  he  could 
not  be  at  all  accountable  for  so  unexpected  a  result. 

I  will  conclude  my  chapter  by  introducing  my 
readers  to  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  characters 
of  this  period. 

John  Warren,  of  Jesus,  took  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1789,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1792.  He  was  a  man  of 
good  abilities,  but  idle  and  dissipated. 

Being  one  evening  with  some  friends  at  a  party  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cambridge,  Parkinson  (who  was  at 
that  time  Proctor)  called  at  the  house,  and  very 
unceremoniously  walked  up  stairs  ;  but  by  the  time 
he  entered  the  room,  only  one  person  was  remaining. 
When  applied  to  for  his  name,  he  answered  without 
hesitation,  "  Warren,  of  Jesus."  Parkinson  expressed 
much  regret  at  this  information,  told  him  his  father 
had  been  one  of  his  dearest  friends,  and  had  upon 
one  occasion  saved  his  life ;  he  invited  Warren  to 
call  next  morning  at  his  rooms,  when  he  strongly 
urged  him  to  give  up  his  idle  associates,  and  for  the 
next  ten  days  to  attend  chapel,  hall,  and  gates ;  he 
also  expressed  a  wish  to  see  a  specimen  of  his  Latin 
on  a  subject  which  he  chose  for  him,  observing  at 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  stimulate  him,  that  he 
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should  be  Happy  to  find  he  wrote  as  good  Latin  as 
his  father.  With  all  these  injunctions  Warren  had 
the  good  sense  to  comply,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
Parkinson,  who  became  much  interested  about  him. 
After  a  time  he  returned  to  his  old  habits,  and  got 
into  a  scrape,  which  created  a  great  sensation  in  the 
University. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  extract  money  from  him 
by  a  person  named  Beaumont.  This  man  (who  had 
been  a  serjeant  in  the  Militia)  took  down  a  sword 
that  was  hanging  over  his  chimney-piece,  and  in- 
flicted a  severe,  although  not  a  dangerous,  wound 
across  Warren's  forehead.  Warren  had  the  moral 
courage  to  prosecute  him  for  this  assault,  although 
by  so  doing  he  exposed  himself  to  a  severe  cross- 
examination  on  the  trial,  and  was  obliged  to  convict 
himself  by  confessing  an  infraction  of  the  statutes 
of  the  University.  Beaumont  and  his  wife  were 
sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  an  hour.  The 
feeling  of  the  Undergraduates  was  strongly  excited 
against  them,  but,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the 
culprits  escaped  pelting. 

Warren  was  in  stature  very  diminutive;  he  had 
remarkably  small  features,  and  to  conceal  the  scar  on 
his  forehead,  he  wore  his  hair  completely  over  it ;  his 
teeth  were  particularly  white,  and  very  conspicuous 
when  he  was  speaking;   which  gave  occasion  for  a 
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wag  to  olbserve,  "  lie  was  like  a  tinker's  dog,  all  hair 
and  teethy  In  more  modern  times,  he  would  have 
been  compared  to  a  Skye  terrier. 

For  many  years  after  Warren  left  College,  I  lost 
sight  of  him,  and  not  until  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  after  did  I  know  that  he  was  in  existence. 
After  that  interval  of  time,  I  renewed  my  acquaint- 
ance with  my  friend  Henry  Rowlands  ;  and  when  on 
a  visit  at  his  house,  I  accompanied  him  to  dine  with 
the  Dean  of  Bangor,  in  whom  I  was  much  astonished 
to  recognise  Jack  Warren,  of  Jesus !  He  was  very 
courteous  and  kind  to  me,  and  I  was  frequently  in 
his  society  during  my  stay.  Two  of  his  sons  (who 
were  residing  in  the  neighbourhood)  had  married 
particular  friends  of  Rowlands. 

Warren  performed  all  his  clerical  duties  with  great 
correctness  and  propriety,  and  was  respected  by  all 
around  him. 

William  Pugh,  of  Trinity,  took  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1789,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1792.  He  was  a  man  of 
unsocial  habits,  very  slovenly,  and  altogether  unpre- 
possessing in  his  appearance  ;  but  he  possessed  con- 
siderable talent,  and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
reading.  I  heard  him  keep  his  Act,  in  which  he  dis- 
played extraordinary  learning,  but  no  great  know- 
ledge of  the   subjects   under   discussion ;    hence  he 
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considered  that  Hailstone  had  conferred  on  him  a 
very  appropriate  honour  when,  after  complimenting 
him  on  the  composition  of  his  Thesis,  he  added, 
"  Erudite  disjyutastV 

Pngh's  name  did  not  appear  on  the  Tripos,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  ill  health ;  but  he  was  elected 
Fellow  of  the  Society,  and  it  was  understood  he  had 
passed  a  remarkably  good  examination. 

When  he  took  his  B.D.  degree,  he  read  a  very 
long,  a  very  learned,  and  eccentric  Thesis,  which  was 
entirely  "written  on  the  covers  of  letters. 

Soon  after  he  became  Fellow,  he  was  applied  to 
by  Dr.  Farmer  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in 
the  University  Library,  for  which  his  acquaintance 
with  various  languages,  and  his  habits  of  intense 
application,  particularly  qualified  him.  He  almost 
lived  in  the  Library,  and  so  absorbed  did  he  appear  in 
his  occupation  that  he  occasionally  forgot  his  dinner. 

The  Librarian,  from  time  to  time,  advanced  him 
money  on  account  without  hesitation,  Jiot  doubting  but 
that  he  had  earned  more  than  he  applied  for.  At  length 
Dr.  Farmer  expressed  a  wish  to  see  what  progress  he 
had  made  in  the  catalogue,  when  he  discovered  to  his 
great  astonishment  that  very  little  had  been  done  ; 
and  no  wonder,  for  it  appeared,  whenever  he  came 
to  a  work  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  he  was 
not  content  with  looking  at  the  title-page,  but  applied 
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himself  to  reading  its  contents.  Had  lie  been  paid 
according  to  the  time  lie  was  shut  up  in  the  library, 
a  good  deal  would  have  been  due  to  him ;  but  for 
the  little  he  had  done,  he  was  considerably  overpaid. 
In  consequence  of  his  small  progress  in  the  work  he 
had  undertaken,  he  was  given  to  understand  that  his 
services  were  no  longer  required.  This  had  such  an 
effect  upon  him  (for  he  was  as  passionately  fond  of 
money  as  he  was  of  books)  that  he  became  frantic. 
On  the  evening  he  received  his  dismissal,  he  sallied 
into  the  streets  with  a  long  stick  in  his  hand, 
breaking  the  lamps  as  he  proceeded.  Whenever  he 
smashed  one,  he  exclaimed,  ^'  Death  to  the  villain 
Marat !  destruction  to  Robespierre ! " 

As  there  were  no  police  at  this  time,  he  con- 
tinued his  work  of  demolition  until  Trinity  and 
Trumpington  streets  were  in  darkness.  He  was 
at  length  secured  and  taken  back  to  College,  whence 
he  was  afterwards  removed  and  placed  under  re- 
straint, and  for  several  years  he  was  lost  to  the 
University. 

On  his  return  (though  his  manners  were  extremely 
eccentric)  he  was  quiet  and  inoffensive.  When  called 
upon  to  take  a  part  in  the  College  examinations  for 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships,  he  particularly  distin- 
guished himself ;  and  I  have  been  told  upon  unques- 
tionable authority,  that  provided  the  merits  of  the 
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candidates  were  nearly  equal,  Pugh  was  more  com- 
petent than  any  other  man  to  decide. 

His  society  was  sought  by  many  to  whom  his 
reputed  wealth  was  a  bait ;  but  he  made  a  point  of 
leaving  no  part  of  it  to  those  who  had  been  most 
attentive  to  him.  To  Musgrave  he  left  several  acres 
of  land;  and  the  property  arising  from  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  vicarage  he  left  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parish,  taking  effectual  care  to  exclude  from  the 
management  of  it  the  E,ev.  George  Jenyns,  who  was 
the  principal  man  in  it,  but  to  whom  Pugh  had  taken 
a  singular  dislike.  He  considered  all  provincial  banks 
insecure ;  yet  when  he  died  several  hundred  pounds 
of  Mortlock's  notes  were  found  in  his  pockets,  many 
of  which  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  there  for  years. 

Smithson  Tennant  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  at 
Christ's,  in  1788,  and  removed  with  Harwood  to 
Emmanuel,  in  1790.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
chemistry,  to  which  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
his  time,  even  in  his  Undergraduateship,  frequently 
forgetting  the  hour  of  dinner.  When  at  a  loss  for 
a  piece  of  linen  to  filter  some  of  his  preparations,  he 
never  scrupled  taking  a  part  of  a  cambric  handker- 
chief for  the  purpose,  or  cutting  a  piece  off  a  shirt. 

During  his  residence  at  Emmanuel,  he  agreed  to 
accompany  a  friend   to  France,  who,  knowing   his 
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want  of  punctuality,  thought  it  better  they  should 
travel  to  town  in  a  post-chaise,  as  Tennant  would 
be  sure  to  miss  the  coach.  The  time  was  fixed  for 
starting ;  the  request  that  he  would  be  ready  when 
his  friend  called  for  him,  was  faithfully  promised  but 
not  adhered  to,  for  when  the  post-chaise  stopped  to 
take  him  up,  he  had  not  finished  breakfast.  His 
friend  complained  bitterly  at  the  detention,  and  his 
annoyance  was  much  increased  when  Tennant  said, 
"  I  have  only  to  drink  my  cup  of  tea,  and  I  shall 
then  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pack  up." 

This  unlooked-for  information  was  scarcely  to  be 
endured ;  but  when  witnessing  the  process  of  packing 
up,  his  anger  was  converted  into  a  hearty  laugh. 
Tennant  first  removed  the  breakfast  things,  and  then 
spread  the  table-cloth  on  the  floor ;  upon  this  he 
emptied,  with  the  utmost  composure,  the  contents  of 
a  drawer  which  contained  his  linen ;  then  getting  a 
second  table-cloth  of  larger  dimensions,  he  emptied 
into  that  the  contents  of  another  drawer,  consisting 
of  coats,  waistcoats,  &c. ;  to  these  he  added  shoes, 
boots,  and  brushes ;  and  tying  up  the  corners  in  the 
same  manner  that  college  laundresses  carry  away  the 
dirty  linen,  he  announced  he  was  ready.  These  two 
bundles  were  crammed  into  the  chaise,  and  the  two 
friends  started. 

In  1796  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.D. 
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In  1813  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry ,  on 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  election  of  Farish  to 
the  Jacksonian  Professorship.  The  Acts  he  kept  for 
both  degTces  were  (I  have  been  informed  by  men 
capable  of  judging  their  merits)  of  the  highest  order, 
though  marked  by  great  eccentricity.  He  was  most 
indefatigable  in  his  favourite  science,  and  had  he  not 
lost  his  life  prematurely,  would  doubtless  have  been 
one  of  the  first  chemists  of  the  age. 

In  1815  he  went  to  reside  for  a  short  time  at  Paris, 
and  on  his  return  stayed  a  few  days  at  Boulogne. 
He  had  embarked  for  England,  but  the  vessel  being 
unexpectedly  detained,  he  left  her  to  await  the  sailing 
of  another  vessel.  During  the  time  of  his  detention, 
he  accompanied  a  friend  in  a  ride,  to  visit  one  of 
those  forts  of  the  town  built  by  Napoleon.  On  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  drawbridge,  it  sank  under  the 
weight  of  the  horse ;  the  bolt  of  the  bridge,  through 
great  negligence,  had  been  left  unfastened.  He  was 
precipitated  against  the  wall  of  the  fosse,  and  was 
with  his  horse  killed  on  the  spot. 

One  of  the  most  extravagant  and  dissipated  men 
in  the  University  was  William  Moore,  of  King's, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Billy  Moore.  He 
took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1783,  and  that  of  M.A., 
1786.     His    education   at   Eton   brought  him   into 
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company  witli  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  his 
expensive  habits  made  him  for  some  time  their  asso- 
ciate ;  but  at  length  his  resources  failing,  and  the 
tradesmen  becoming  importunate,  he  was  seldom  seen 
out  of  college,  except  on  horseback ;  and  as  he  was 
a  bold  rider,  and  well  mounted,  he  could  thus  set  his 
creditors  at  defiance.  His  necessities  at  last  com- 
pelled him  to  part  with  his  horses ;  this  kept  him 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  college,  except  on  the 
Sunday.  If  any  creditors  ventured  to  dun  him  within 
its  walls,  he  talked  very  loudly  of  the  comjposition^ 
(of  which  those  who  had  heard  did  not  comprehend 
the  meaning,)  and  threatened  to  have  them  appre- 
hended if  they  did  not  immediately  quit  the  precincts. 
Moore  at  last  succeeded,  by  some  plausible  pretext, 
in  obtaining  a  letter  of  licence  from  his  creditors,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  quietly  to  leave  College  in 
1792,  and  to  take  possession  of  what  was  called  the 
Suffolk  Curacy. '\  He  there  became  a  great  favourite 
with  the  country  gentlemen,  by  whom  his  society  was 
much  sought ;  for  he  kept  an  excellent  hunter,  rode 
well  up  to  the  hounds,  drank  very  hard  (which  in 

*  By  special  composition  between  King's  College  and  the 
University,  its  Undergraduates  are  exempt  from  the  power  of 
the  Proctors  and  other  University  officers,  within  the  limits 
of  the  college.  But,  of  course,  the  term  "composition,"  as 
used  by  Moore  to  frighten  his  creditors,  was  devoid  of  meaning. 

t  Little  Finboro'. 
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those  days  was  considered  an  accomplislinient) ;  he 
sang  an  excellent  song,  danced  remarkably  well,  so 
that  the  young  ladies  considered  no  party  complete 
without  him.  During  his  residence  in  Suffolk,  he 
made  occasional  visits  to  town,  and  frequented  all 
places  of  public  amusement,  where  no  one  would 
have  supposed,  either  from  his  dress  or  address,  that 
he  was  in  holy  orders.  His  home,  when  in  town, 
was  at  Grray's  Inn  Coffee  House,  where  he  took  a 
variety  of  company,  and  paid  the  servants  (who  were 
the  only  members  of  the  establishment  he  did  pay) 
in  a  princely  manner.  » 

Moore  went  on  thus  for  some  time  after  his  letter 
of  licence  had  expired ;  but  finding  his  creditors  at 
Cambridge  were  no  longer  to  be  duped  by  his  pro- 
mises, and  his  country  creditors  having  become  very 
urgent  in  their  applications,  he  was  again  obliged  to 
take  shelter  in  the  New  Buildings  at  King's. 

His  rooms  were  on  the  same  staircase  with  those  of 
Simeon,  to  whom  he  had  a  great  dislike,  and  took 
every  possible  opportunity  of  annoying  him.  Simeon's 
visitors  from  the  neighbouring  villages  were  at  that 
time  very  numerous ;  and  whenever  Moore  met  any 
of  them  on  the  staircase,  it  was  his  habit  to  examine 
them  very  strictly  as  to  their  motives  for  calling,  and 
not  unfrequently  he  managed  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
contents  of  their  baskets,  in  which  they  used  to  bring 
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little  presents  for  their  pastor.  With  the  intelligence 
thus  obtained,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion, he  contrived  to  amuse  his  companions  in  the 
Combination-room,  at  his  neighbour's  expense. 

All  on  a  sudden  he  changed  his  mode  of  life,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  rooms,  and  rarely  associated  with 
any  one.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  "  A  Ramble 
through  Italy,  by  the  Rev.  William  Moore,  Fellow  of 
King's  College,"  was  announced  for  publication. 

As  he  was  a  well-known  character,  many  persons 
were  very  desirous  to  see  the  book.  The  adventures 
related  (which  were  all  imaginary,  as  he  had  never 
been  out  of  England)  were  amusing  enough,  although 
many  of  them  were  highly  improbable. 

His  motto  was,  "  Italiam  fato  profugus,"  and  his 
book  was  dedicated  to  "  Duke  Humphrey." 

Moore  netted  three  hundred  guineas  by  his  Travels, 
and  as  lie  spent  nothing  during  Ms  tour,  he  became 
comparatively  a  rich  man,  and  was  enabled  to  com- 
pound with  some  of  the  most  urgent  of  his  creditors. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  to  a  living,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  launch  again  into  the  gay  world ; 
but  his  conduct  was  so  notorious  that  his  companions 
were  of  a  less  respectable  class  than  formerly,  and  he 
very  soon  became  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties. 
The  last  account  that  reached  the  University  was, 
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that  he  was  seen  in  "  the  basket "  at  a  cock-pit,*  the 
usual  punishment  for  men  who  made  bets  which  they 
were  unable  to  pay,  as  was  often  the  case  when  luck 
was  against  them. 

*  Cock-fighting  was  mucli  in  fashion  at  this  time,  and  as 
the  Races  of  the  country  towns  approached,  matches  between 
the  gentlemen  of  Cambridge  and  Suffolk  were  frequently  an- 
nounced. In  this  elegant  diversion^  Moore  was  a  great  adept, 
being  conversant  with  all  its  mysteries,  and  from  his  superior 
skill  and  knowledge,  he  occasionally  won  large  sums. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

[1797.] 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  Stadtholder  made 
a  second  visit  to  Cambridge,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  Heads  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  on  the 
Sunday  morning  at  the  Rose  Inn.  Having  previously 
assembled  at  Caius  Lodge,  the  Yice-Chancellor 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  title  by  which  the  Prince 
should  be  addressed.  Mr.  Beverley,  with  his  usual 
promptness,  replied,  "  His  Royal  Highness,  without 
doubt."  Dr.  Belward  then  asked  me.  I  answered, 
"  I  believe  Serene  Highness  is  his  proper  title." 
On  being  pressed  to  give  a  reason  for  thinking  so, 
I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  had  no  other  reason 
than  the  recollection  of  a  caricature  I  had  seen  in 
St.  James's  Street  (when  in  town  the  previous  week), 
in  which  the  Prince  was  represented  as  a  very  fat 
pig^  standing  on  his  hind  legs  fast  asleep,  under 
which  was  written,  ''  His  Serene  Highness." 

Dr.  Belward,  who  Avas  a  very  solemn  man,  was  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  the  reason,  and  observed  that  his 
was  a  serious  question,  and  ought  to  have  received 
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a  serious  answer.  Probably  on  this  account  he 
declined  to  invite  me  to  supper,  when  a  large  party 
of  the  University  assembled  to  meet  his  Serene 
Highness.  I  am  therefore  not  enabled,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  to  stat€  what  took  place  in  the  course  of 
the  evening ;  but  I  was  told  that  when  the  healths 
of  the  King  and  Royal  Family  were  drunk  the  Prince 
responded,  observing  that  he  considered  himself  one 
of  that  family. 

To  this  they  all  assented,  adding  that  few  kings 
in  history  could  boast  of  so  numerous  a  family.  He 
said  that  King  Jacob  (which  he  pronounced  I-a-cob) 
had  a  much  more  numerous  family :  to  this  they 
also  assented. 

At  length,  emboldened  by  the  recollection  of 
Beverley's  Second  of  Jude^  he  examined  them  as  to 
the  number  of  which  that  family  consisted,  and 
receiving  a  variety  of  answers,  exclaimed  in  a 
triumphant  tone,  "  You  are  all  mistaken ;  I-a-cob's 
family  consisted  of  threescore  and  ten  persons." 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1797,  at  a  public  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  was  agreed: — 

"  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  public  credit  at  this 
important  crisis,  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  of  the  banks  of  this  town,  in  all 
payments." 
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This  agreement  was  signed  by  all  the  principal 
tradesmen,  and  by  several  Tutors,  Bursars,  and 
Fellows  of  colleges. 

Mr.  Mortlock  expressed  his  thanks  to  those  friends 
who,  as  a  mark  of  their  confidence,  were  willing  to 
take  his  notes;  at  the  same  time,  he  begged  to 
observe  that  the  meeting  was  not  called  at  his  re- 
quest, and  that  he  was  ready  to  exchange  his  notes 
for  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  application 
of  any  persons  possessing  them. 

On  the  22d  of  April  was  held,  in  the  Castle-yard, 
a  County  Meeting,  convened  by  the  Sheriff  in  com- 
pliance with  a  requisition  (signed  by  thirty-three 
freeholders  and  inhabitants),  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  addressing  and  petitioning  the 
King  lipon  the  alarming  state  of  public  affairs,  and 
praying  him  "  to  dismiss  the  ministry  from  his 
councils  for  ever,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  speedy,  honourable,  and  permanent  peace,  and 
effecting  the  restoration  of  public  credit." 

"  The  address  and  petition  were  moved  by  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Brand,  seconded  by  Eichard  Greaves 
Townley,  Esq.,  and  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, Henry  Gunning,  Esq.,  Ebenezer  HoUick,  Esq., 
Edward  King  Fordham,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Walter 
Whiter. 

VOL.  II.  E  .  -  ■     /-.  : 
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"  When  Mr.  Gunning  commenced  speaking,  Mr. 
Mansel  attempted  to  address  the  meeting  at  the  same 
time  from  a  taxed  cart  belonging  to  Mr.  Kettle,  of 
Bottisham,  a  schoolmaster  and  churchwarden  of  the 
parish,  of  which  the  reverend  gentleman  was  Curate. 
Great  uproar  ensued  as  to  which  person  should  first 
address  the  meeting :  a  show  of  hands  was  called  for 
by  the  Sheriff,  who  declared  that  the  decision  was  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Gunning  by  an  immense  majority." 

An  amendment  was  proposed  by  Sir  Edward 
Nightingale,  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Yorke. 
Sir  Edward's  speech  consisted  of  a  violent  attack 
upon  the  coalition  between  Fox,  North  and  Burke ; 
Mr.  Mansel's  was  a  vehement  tirade  upon  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  whose  name,  he  observed,  was  never  to  be 
found  in  those  loyal  and  praiseworthy  subscriptions  * 
which  had  done  so  much  honour  to  the  University 
and  the  County.  He  added,  that  if  the  French  were 
in  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  his  Grace  would 
recommend  giving  up  the  Isle  as  the  price  of  peace, 
with  as  little  hesitation  as  he  now  counselled  the 
giving  up  of  Belgium  for  the  same  purpose.  He  also 
alluded  to  the  discussions  which  had  so  frequently 
taken  place  between  himself  and  Mr.  Whiter  on  the 
subject   of  this  war,   and  alluded    to  the  reverend 

*  For  assisting  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  this  just 
and  necessary  war. 

il 
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gentleman  in  terms  which  compelled  him  to  rise  in 
reply. 

■■  Mr.  Whiter  reprobated  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
whom  he  denounced  in  very  strong  terms.  His 
speech  was  most  eloquent,  and  delivered  with  such 
rapidity  that  the  reporters  shut  their  books  in  despair. 
Hepeated  applications  were  made  to  him  for  a  copy 
of  his  speech,  which  he  peremptorily  declined  to  give. 
I  can  only  recollect  part  of  a  sentence. 

Speaking  of  the  early  instructions  given  by  Lord 
Chatham  to  his  son,  he  described  him  as — "  nursed 
in  the  trammels  of  talk,  and  whipped  into  words,  he 
became  an  orator  without  being  a  statesman." 

The  Sheriff  decided  that  the  show  of  hands  was 
against  the  amendment.  The  opposite  party,  with 
much  violence,  demanded  a  show  of  hands  a  second 
time.  The  Sheriff  complied,  but  still  gave  the  same 
decision. 

More  angry  than  before,  they  insisted  that  the 
meeting  should  be  separated  into  two  parts, — those 
who  WQrefor,  and  those  who  were  against  the  amend- 
ment. By  a  very  skilful  manoeuvre,  Mr.  Yorke  and 
his  friends  joined  a  large  party  of  neutrals,  who  had 
been  amusing  themselves  during  the  whole  debate 
by  a  variety  of  sports  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gallows. 
By  means  of  this  reinforcement  (a  great  number  of 
which   were  women)  the  oppositionists   became,    in 
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point  of  numbers,  a  very  formidable  party,  and  the 
High  Sheriff  declared  himself  unable  to  decide. 

The  Yorke  family  was  at  that  time  very  unpopular 
with  the  farmers.  During  the  absence  of  Lord 
Hardwicke  (then  Lord  Lieutena^^t  of  Ireland),  the 
management  of  his  estates  was  confided  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Honourable  and  Reverend Lindsay, 

afterwards  an  Irish  Bishop.  The  reverend  gentleman 
was  greatly  disliked  by  the  tenantry;  his  harsh 
treatment  of  a  widow  with  a  numerous  family,  whose 
husband  had  recently  died,  was  highly  condemned, 
both  in  the  county  of  Cambridge  and  Isle  of  Ely. 
It  was  many  years  before  Lord  Hardwicke  regained 
that  popularity  to  which,  from  his  own  conduct,  he 
was  so  justly  entitled. 

On  the  day  of  the  County  Meeting  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  the  party  who  supported  the  address 
dined  together  at  the  Cardinal's  Cap.  They  were 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  very  great  majority, 
especially  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  were  in 
favour  of  the  petition,  and  several  resolutions  were 
passed  in  consequence.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
a  numerous  and  drunken  mob  filled  the  court-yard 
of  the  inn,  and  were  very  riotous  in  the  street,  par- 
ticularly opposite  Pembroke  College.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  was  to  sleep  at  Mr.  Hollick's,  at  Whittles- 


le 
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ford ;  and  when  liis  carriage  was  ordered  out,  it  was 
quite  evident  that  unless  some  steps  were  taken  to 
protect  him,  he  would  be  exposed  to  a  grievous  and 
violent  outrage.  The  rabble  of  the  town  were  all 
against  us,  and  the  police  (such  as  it  was)  acted 
under  the  influence  of  the  opposite  party.  Those 
who  had  dined  together  set  about  clearing  the  yard, 
a  work  of  considerable  difficulty  and  some  danger. 
This  being  effected,  the  gates  were  closed,  which  the 
mob  endeavoured  in  vain  to  break  open.  The  Duke's 
;  carriage  and  four,  preceded  by  two  outriders  well 
mounted,  dispersed  the  mob,  but  some  person  had 
taken  the  linchpin  from  Mr.  Rollick's  carriage,  which 
contained  several  ladies ;  the  carriage  was  prevented 
from  overturning  by  the  closeness  of  the  crowd,  and 
fortunately,  after  some  little  delay,  was  enabled  to 
proceed.  Many  persons  were  injured,  but,  extraor- 
dinary as  it  seemed  to  me  who  witnessed  the  whole 
proceedings,  no  lives  were  lost. 

In  Easter  Term  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the 
case  of  the  King  v.  the  President  and  College  of 
Physicians,  decided  in  favour  of  the  bye-laws  of  that 
College,  which  restrain  others  than  Doctors  of  Physic 
in  the  Universities  from  being  elected  Fellows. 

.    On  the   31st  of  May  an  address,  congratulating 
the  King  on  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Eoyal  with 
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the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  was  presented 
to  his  Majesty  at  St.  James's  by  Dr.  Bel  ward,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  attended  by  the  usual  deputation  from 
the  University. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  the  royal  assent  was  given 
to  a  Stamp  Act,  by  which  j^wr  shillings  was  imposed 
upon  "  any  matriculation  of  a  person  in  either  of 
the  two  Universities  in  England,"  and  of  two  pounds 
upon  "  any  register,  entry,  testimonial,  or  certificate 
of  any  degree  taken  in  either  of  the  two  Universities 
in  England." 

On  September  the  5th,  an  election  took  place  of 
an  Esquire  Bedell,  in  the  room  of  William  Mathew, 
LL.B.,  Fellow  and  Bursar  of  Jesus  College,  deceased. 

The  death  of  this  amiable  and  excellent  man  was 
to  me  a  source  of  great  discomfort ;  and  for  many 
years  I  had  very  weighty  reasons  for  lamenting  him. 
We  had  been  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friend- 
ship, which  a  difference  of  opinion  on  political  sub- 
jects never  interrupted  for  a  single  moment.  In  all 
difficulties  I  applied  to  him  for  advice,  and  so  sound 
did  I  consider  his  judgment  that  I  invariably  fol- 
lowed it.  The  respectability  of  his  character  pre- 
vented the  office  (which  Mr.  Beverley  was  constantly 
degrading  by  his  conduct)  from  sinking  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  University.     To  me  it  was  an  object 
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<)f  deep  importance  tliat  his  successor  should  Ibe  a 
man  of  such  talents  and  acquirements  as  to  entitle 
him  to  the  respect  and  consideration  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Such  a  candidate  appeared  in  the  person  of 
John  Ellis,  Esq,,  M.A.,  a  Fellow  of  King's  College : 
he  had  been  a  travelling  Bachelor,  and  was  thrown 
hj  Buonaparte  into  a  French  prison,  from  which  one 
of  his  letters  to  the  University  is  dated.  He  was  a 
man  of  gentlemanly  manners,  and  a  general  favourite 
with  all  his  acquaintance.  His  opponent  was  Charles 
Isola,  B.A.  of  Emmanuel  College,  the  son  of  Agos- 
tino  Isola,  a  teacher  of  Italian  in  this  town.  The 
father  was  generally  heloved,  particularly  by  his 
pupils,  who  were  very  numerous.  There  was  a  great 
desire  amongst  the  members  of  the  University,  par- 
ticularly amongst  those  of  his  own  College,  to  do 
something  for  his  son,  who  was  a  man  of  inoffensive 
manners,  and  had  not,  I  believe,  an  enemy  in  the 
world ;  but  his  shyness  and  reserve  were  so  great 
that  it  pained  him  to  mix  in  society. 

I  was  induced,  both  from  my  friendship  to  the 
man  and  my  regard  for  the  office,  to  support  Ellis, 
though  by  so  doing  I  gave  great  offence  to  many 
whom  I  highly  valued. 

At  the  election  Isola  was  chosen  by  a  large 
majority,  the  numbers  being,  for  Isola,  94;  for 
Ellis,  42. 
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We  lield  office  together  for  sixteen  years  in  tHe 
most  perfect  harmony.  I  found  him  kind  and  ac- 
commodating, and  ready  to  undertake  all  the  duties 
that  did  not  include  the  necessity  of  dining  in  a  large 
party,  to  which  he  had  an  insuperable  objection. 

It  was  with  much  regret  I  followed  him  to  his 
grave;  and  sorry  was  I  to  discover,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  that  George  Ware,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's 
College,  must  inevitably  be  his  successor,  as  there 
was  no  other  candidate  ;  and  such  was  the  disesteem 
into  which  the  office  had  fallen  from  Beverley's  con- 
duct, that  the  Heads  were  under  the  necessity  of 
requesting  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Haviland  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  returned  to  the  Senate  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Ware. 

On  the  21st  of  September  an  election  of  Principal 
Librarian  to  the  University  took  place,  in  the  room 
of  Richard  Farmer,  D.D.,  Master  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, deceased. 

The  candidates  were,  Thomas  Kerrich,  B.D.,  Pre- 
sident of  Magdalene  College,  and  Philip  Douglas, 
D.D.,  Master  of  Bene't  College.  The  numbers  were, 
for  Kerrich,  100 ;  for  Douglas,  69 :  the  result  of  the 
election  surprised  many  persons — no  one  more  so 
than  the  successful  candidate. 

In  order  to  imderstand  the  result  of  this  election, 
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it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of  those 
who  had  successively  filled  the  office. 

Until  the  year  1721  there  was  but  one  Librarian. 
In  that  year  the  University  founded,  by  grace,  the 
office  of  Principal  Librarian  in  the  University,  and 
appointed  to  the  office  Conyers  Middleton,  D.  D., 
and  Fellow  of  Trinity.  He  was  about  to  travel  to 
the  Continent,  and  the  University  was  desirous  to 
confer  upon  him  some  mark  of  distinction,*  as  due 
to  his  profound  erudition,  and  the  exertions  he  had 
made  against  Dr.  Bentley.  It  was  provided  in  the 
grace,  "  that  all  future  elections  should  be  conducted 
according  to  the  mode  observed  in  the  election  of 
Vice-Chancellor,"  that  is,  after  a  nomination  by  the 
Heads. 

In   1750,  F.  S.  Parris,  B.D.,  Master   of  Sidney 
College,  was  elected. 

In  1760,  Edmund  Law,  D.D.,  Master  of  Peter- 
house. 

In    1769,   John    Barnardiston,    D.D.,   Master   of 
Bene't. 

In  1778,  Eichard  Farmer,  D.D.,  Master  of  Em- 
manuel. 

In  1797,  the  office  was  again  vacant  by  the  death 
of   the   Master   of   Emmanuel.     At  that  time   the 

■    *  The  salary  being  only  fifty  pounds  a-year,  the  same  as  the 
Under  Librarian. 
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Kev.  John  Davies,  Vice-Master  of  Trinity  College, 
was,  and  had  been  for  fourteen  years,  the  Sub- 
Librarian  ;  he  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  candidate 
for  the  Principal  Librarianship.  The  Heads  nomi- 
nated Philip  Douglas,  D.D.,  Master  of  Bene't,  and 
Thomas  Kerrich,  B.D.,  President  of  Magdalene 
College. 

Doctor  Douglas  was  a  decided  invalid,  and  con- 
fined himself  very  much  within  the  precincts  of  his 
Lodge,  and  dared  not  for  any  consideration  pass 
three  hours  in  the  Public  Library,  which  at  that 
time  there  were  no  means  of  warming,  and  it  was 
so  extremely  damp  that  few  persons  could  pass  any 
length  of  time  in  it  with  impunity.*  He  had, 
besides,  lost  one  eye,  and  suffered  so  much  from 
inflammation  in  the  other  that  he  was  frequently 
confined  for  days  together  to  his  bed. 

Mr.  Kerrich  never  courted  popularity.  I  have 
heard  him,  after  his  appointment,  repeatedly  declare 
that  he  always  considered  himself  one  of  the  most 
unpopular  men  in  the  University. 

*  Poor  Marshall,  who  discharged  for  many  years  the  office 
of  Library-keeper,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  acquire  for  him  the 
marked  respect  of  every  resident  member  of  the  University, 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  by  the  rheumatism,  and  was  for  many 
years  drawn  round  the  Senate-house  yard  in  a  Bath-chair. 
His  assistants  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  offices  in  two  or 
three  years. 
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Having  detailed  the  circumstances  preceding  and 
accompanying  this  election,  I  feel  it  quite  -unneces- 
sary to  make  any  comments  on  the  result. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1797,  Dr.  Cory  (Master 
of  Emmanuel)  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor. 

Having  previously  made  but  a  brief  mention  of 
my  friend  Tweddell,  I  will  proceed  with  some  further 
particulars  regarding  him. 

John  Tweddell  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
landed  property,  and  a  magistrate  in  Northumber- 
land. He  was  educated  under  Mr.  Eaine,  whose 
sons  subsequently  became  Fellows  of  Trinity.  (Dr. 
Eaine  the  elder  was  afterwards  Master  of  the  Charter- 
house, and  Jonathan  Eaine  was  an  eminent  barrister  ; 
he  highly  distinguished  himself  when  an  Under- 
graduate for  his  classical  attainments,  and  was  Senior 
Medallist  in  1787). 

Tweddell,  during  his  Undergraduateship,  carried 
off  every  prize  for  which  he  could  be  a  candidate. 
He  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1790,  in  which  year 
there  were  five  candidates  for  the  Classical  Medals. 
To  the  surprise  of  many  who  took  an  interest  in 
those  matters,  Tweddell  obtained  the  second  medal, 
the  first  having  been  adjudged  to  Wrangham.  In  a 
sketch  I  have  given  elsewhere  of  my  friend  Armitage, 
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I  have  made  allusion  to  the  disappointment  and 
vexation  of  Tweddell  at  this  decision.  As  he  re- 
mained in  college  until  he  took  his  Master's  degree, 
we  were  frequently  in  the  habit  of  meeting;  and 
the  only  topic  upon  which  we  differed  was  regarding 
the  merits  of  Wrangham,  whom  he  always  considered 
indebted  for  his  success  to  the  partiality  of  his 
judges,  with  whom  he  remarked  he  had  used  every 
endeavour  to  make  himself  popular.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  fact  than  this  charge,  as  Wrang- 
ham had,  in  one  or  two  Triposes  that  he  wrote, 
given  great  offence  to  persons  in  authority.  In  the 
speech  Tweddell  made  in  the  Law  School  at  the 
distribution  of  Triposes,  he  spoke  very  highly  of 
Gray,  and  at  the  conclusion,  with  his  fine  expressive 
countenance  turned  towards  the  Vice-Chancellor,  he 
again  alluded  to  the  poet  in,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect,  the  following  words  : — 

*'  Mihi  semper  fuit  in  deliciis  Grayius :  nulld  tamen 
de  causa  eum  cariorem  habeo,  quam  quod  dum  in 
hoc  Musarum  domicilio  commorabatur  famam  ille 
suam  ex  solida  et  fere  universorum  academicorum 
suorum  opinione  maluerit  quam  ex  unius  hominis 
pendere,  et  quod  honores  foede  abreptos  aequo  animo 
tulerit,  et  suffragia  aliis  eblandita  fastidiosa  consci- 
entia  contemserit." 

He  published  a  few  of  his  Prolusiones  for  distri- 
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bution  to  his  friends,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  above 
passage  in  the  following  note : — "  Noster  elegantiarum 
arbiter,  cujus  pusillo  in  corpore  mens  est  magis  pusilla, 
a  se  impetrasset  ut  duorum  numismatum  classicorum 
quae  a  Cancellario  quotannis  dantur,  alterum  ne  mihi 
quidem  denegaret." 

In  a  corrected  edition,  containing  all  his  Prolu- 
siones,  he  omitted  these  passages.  I  gave  away  my 
copy,  I  think,  to  Bishop  Blomfield,  then  an  under- 
graduate, and  treading  very  much  in  Tweddell's  steps. 
Of  the  accuracy  of  the  expressions  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  but  of  their  general  purport  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt. 

In  1791  Tweddell  obtained  the  first  Bachelor's 
prize,  Borton  gaining  the  second.  In  1792  he  again 
obtained  the  prize,  Abraham  Moore  of  King's  gaining 
the  second.  On  the  day  it  was  recited  the  Senate- 
house  was  crowded,  the  question  that  he  discussed 
exciting  at  that  particular  period  a  considerable 
sensation.  The  following  was  the  question  proposed 
for  discussion  : — "An  magnum  imperium  cum  gequa 
omnium  Libertate  constare  possit  ?"  In  a  long  and 
very  elaborate  essay,  abounding  with  historical  and 
constitutional  knowledge,  delivered  with  great  ani- 
mation, Tweddell  supported  the  affirmative  side. 

Sixty  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  the  extraordi- 
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nary  progress  tliat  America  has  made  has  fully 
verified  his  predictions. 

I  well  remember  his  exultation  at  the  early  part 
of  the  French  E,evolution ;  and  as  the  foul  atrocities 
which  afterwards  disgraced  this  glorious  event  had 
not  then  taken  place,  he  indulged  the  hope  that 
after  the  first  excess,  France  might  settle  down  into 
a  free  and  constitutional  government.  To  conceal 
his  sentiments  was  not  his  practice,  and  he  avowed 
in  all  company,  and  on  all  possible  occasions,  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion,  his  disgust  and  indignation 
at  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  who,  he  said,  were  con- 
spiring with  the  despots  of  the  Continent  to  crush 
the  rising  liberty  of  France.  He  had  a  considerable 
dislike  to  Dr.  Farmer,  on  account  of  his  persecution 
of  Dissenters ;  and  whenever  he  entered  Christ's  hall, 
(where  he  frequently  dined  in  the  long  vacation,)  he 
generally  brought  with  him  some  witty  epigrams. 

We  were  often  much  amused  at  his  extraordinary 
faculty  of  representing  difi*erent  persons.  I  can  at  this 
distance  of  time  fancy  I  see  him  rising  after  the  re- 
moval of  tlie  cloth,  and  saying,  whilst  imitating  the 
voice  and  manner  of  Mansel,  "That  waggish  fellow, 
Vince,  has  been  at  work  again,  writing  scurrilous 
verses  upon  men  in  high  places !"  Many  of  them  I 
well  remember,  but,  like  those  of  the  Public  Orator, 
they  will  not  now  bear  repetition. 
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In  1792  Tweddell  was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
and  by  his  father's  wish  entered  himself  at  the  Middle 
Temple.  This  was  a  line  of  study  very  distasteful  to 
him,  but  which  he  determined  to  persevere  in,  being 
well  aware  how  much  money  had  been  already  ex- 
pended upon  him,  and  also  his  father's  great  anxiety 
he  should  distinguish  himself  as  a  lawyer,  a  profession 
for  which  his  talents  eminently  qualified  him. 

In  1793  he  took  his  Master's  degree,  and  resided 
in  town  to  keep  his  Terms.  About  this  time  he  pub- 
lished a  complete  edition  of  his  Prolusiones.  From  the 
preface,  which  was  very  long,  I  extract  the  following 
lines : — "  Etenim  in  raram  illam  temporum  infelici- 
tatem  nos  Angli  nuper  incidimus,  cum  nee  sentire 
nobis  integrum  sit,  quae  similia  vero  videntur,  nee 
loqui ;  quod  sentiamus,  sine  gravissima  offensione 
improborum  et  insulsorum  homunculorum." 

I  saw  him  in  town  three  or  four  times  during  the 
following  year.  It  was  then  that  we  dined  together, 
and  sat  late,  which  was  invariably  the  case  when  he 
was  of  the  party;  indeed,  such  was  the  wit  and 
vivacity  of  his  conversation,  that  few  persons  had 
sufficient  resolution  to  break  up  any  meeting  at  which 
he  was  present.  On  one  occasion  I  rose  to  leave  the 
room  earlier  than  usual,  pleading  in  excuse  that  it 
was  my  intention  to  rise  very  early  next  morning, 
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that  I  might  hear  Erskine  at  Westminster  in  a  case 
of  some  importance. 

''If  that  be  the  only  reason  for  your  early  departure," 
he  replied,  "  pray  keep  your  seat ;  and  if  you  will  tell 
me  what  cause  is  to  come  on,  you  shall  hear  Erskine 
without  leaving  this  room." 

It  was  one  of  those  trials  for  sedition  which  were 
then  so  frequent.  Tweddell  made  a  long  harangue 
for  the  defendant;  and  so  well  did  he  imitate  the 
tone  of  Erskine's  voice,  and  his  impassioned  manner 
of  speaking,  that  we  were  thoroughly  astonished. 
Now  and  then  he  indulged  in  those  flights  of  fancy 
which  no  one  but  Erskine  ever  ventured  upon,  but 
which  rendered  the  speech  exactly  what  a  parody 
should  be,  equally  absurd  and  ridiculous.  We  all 
agreed  to  hear  Erskine  the  following  morning. 

As  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  then  remarkably 
small,  we  determined  to  be  there  at  a  very  early  hour 
in  order  to  secure  good  places.     An  old  woman  who     i 
was  sweeping  the  floor  refused  to  admit  us,  unless  we 
each  gave  her  half-a-crown.     As  there  were  seven  of  J 
us,  we  thought  the  demand  exorbitant,  and  my  com-    | 
panions  succeeded  in  forcing  open  the  door,  notwith- 
standing the  eflbrts  of  Mr.  Paterson  (the  Usher),  who 
was  arranging  the  books,  and  whom  she  had  called 
to  her  assistance.     He  threatened  to  represent  us  to 
^he  Chief  Justice  as  having  effected  an  entrance  hy 
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Violence ;  hut  my  friends,  who  were  law-students, 
laughed  at  the  threat.  The  Court  was  crowded  early 
almost  to  suifocation.  During  the  proceedings,  Mr. 
Paterson  made  his  way  up  to  us,  and  addressing  him- 
self particularly  to  me,  observed  that  as  we  had  got 
such  excellent  places,  he  hoped  we  should  not  object 
to  giving  him  a  shilling  each.  I  complied  with  this 
modest  request,  for  which  I  was  heartily  laughed  at 
by  my  companions. 

Erskine  was  particularly  great  on  this  trial ;  but  as 
very  much  that  he  said,  and  more  particularly  the 
serious  parts,  had  been  anticipated  by  Tweddell,  the 
effect  was  not  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been ; 
and  what  was,  in  fact,  sublime,  every  now  and  then 
bordered  on  the  ridiculous.  Erskine  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Chief  Justice,  which  was  more 
especially  evident  on  the  present  occasion ;  for  al- 
though he  was  defending  a  man  for  practices  which 
Lord  Kenyon  held  in  utter  abhorrence,  and  advocating 
opinions  which  any  other  barrister  would  have  been 
checked  for  uttering,  yet  he  was  listened  to  with  the 
greatest  attention.  In  the  cause  which  followed,  he 
affected  to  be  very  jocular,  and  made  some  wretched 
puns  :  one  of  them  has  just  occurred  to  me,  and  as  it 
referred  to  a  fashion  of  that  time,  I  am  induced  to 
relate  it.     He  was  defending  a  man  who  was  accused 

VOL.  II.  G- 
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of  conveying  contraband  goods,  and  against  whom  the 
case  was  very  clear. 

An  excise  officer,  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  man,  said  he  could  not  be  mistaken 
in  him,  as  he  always  drove  a  cropped  horse  with  a 
white  face. 

In  cross-examining  him,  Erskine  said,  "  Then  you 
pretend  you  can  swear  to  the  horse,  because  he  was 
a  white-faced  crop.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  that  can  be 
no  distinguishing  mark,  for,  on  looking  around  me, 
I  see  nothing  but  white-faced  crojpsr  This  allusion  to 
the  prevailing  custom  of  cutting  the  hair  was  too 
much  for  the  gravity  of  the  Chief  Justice ;  he  laughed 
long  and  loudly. 

The  acquittal  of  Hardy  and  Home  Tooke,  which 
followed  soon  after,  afforded  the  highest  gratification 
to  Tweddell,  also  to  myself,  and  most  of  those  with 
whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  conversing.  Tweddell 
took  every  opportunity  of  speaking  his  sentiments 
most  freely,  and,  to  those  who  watched  the  signs  of 
the  times,  most  indiscreetly. 

Many  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  frequently  ex- 
pressed his  aversion  of  the  profession  for  which  he 
was  designed,  and  who  well  knew  that  an  ardent 
mind  like  his  ought  never  to  be  inactive,  were  heartily 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  he  was  about  to  discontinue  his 
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studies,  and  to  go  abroad.  The  motive  that  actuated 
him  to  form  this  hasty  determination  was  doubtless 
a  powerful  one ;  he  occasionally  alludes  to  it  in  his 
correspondence  with  his  two  most  intimate  friends, 
Losh,  of  Trinity,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Digby,  who, 
beside  his  own  family,  seem  to  be  the  only  persons 
to  whom  his  leaving  England  was  no  mystery. 
Whatever  the  reason  was,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
his  character  was  unimpeached.  A  more  strictly 
honourable  man  never  breathed,  and  though  occa- 
sionally guilty  of  extravagance,  and  some  of  those 
excesses  so  generally  attendant  in  his  days  on  a  col- 
lege life,  yet  he  was  never  known  to  commit  any  act 
that  could  be  termed  degrading.  Added  to  the 
immediate  cause  which  induced  his  departure  from 
England,  in  1795,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Twed- 
dell's  natural  desire  for  foreign  travel,  that  he  might 
acquire  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  those  countries 
of  Europe  which  the  overwhelming  dominion  of  France 
had  not  rendered  inaccessible  to  an  Englishman. 

When  I  first  mentioned  this  extraordinary  man, 
it  was  far  from  my  intention  to  have  thus  extended 
my  narration.  I  intended  principally  to  have  con- 
fined my  observations  to  his  career  in  the  University ; 
but  accidentally  conversing  with  some  of  my  friends 
at  Trinity,  I  found  his  character  was  neither  remem- 
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bered  nor  appreciated  as  it  deserved.  His  classical 
attainments,  it  is  true,  were  not  forgotten ;  but  he  was 
also  remembered  as  one  of  those  who  hailed  with  joy 
the  French  Revolution,  and  was  therefore  condemned 
(according  to  the  fashion  of  that  day)  as  approving 
all  the  proceedings  which  characterised  the  Keign  of 
Terror.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  he  de- 
nounced in  the  strongest  terms  the  crimes  that  were 
then  perpetrated  under  the  specious  name  of  liberty. 
It  is  true  that,  a  few  years  after,  his  opinions  on  this 
subject  imderwent  a  complete  change,  but  his  princi- 
ples were  immutable ;  he  always  considered  the  origin 
of  the  war  unjust,  and  never  ceased  to  reprobate  the 
mode  of  conducting  it. 

Of  those  who  were  proud  of  his  friendship,  only 
"VVhaley  Armitage  and  myself  remain.  As  I  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  French  Revolution,  my 
testimony  regarding  Tweddell's  sentiments  may  be 
suspected ;  but  my  friend  Armitage  stands  free  from 
suspicion,  as,  during  those  stirring  times, 

"  In  moderation  placing  all  his  glory, 
The  Tories  called  him  Whig — the  Whigs,  a  Tory." 

He  quite  agrees  with  me  that  Tweddell's  sentiments, 
though  strongly  expressed,  were  always  constitutional; 
indeed,  his  real  sentiments  are  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
in  his  published  correspondence  with  those  dear  friends 
to  whom  his  whole  heart  was  laid  open. 
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Tlirougliout  liis  travels,  his  object  was  to  acquire 
knowledge,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  was  inde- 
fatigable. He  took  views  of  many  interesting  spots 
he  visited,  as  also  the  prevailing  costumes  of  every 
country.  Many  of  his  friends  looked  forward  with 
intense  interest  to  the  publication  of  his  travels.  He 
was  received  wherever  he  went  with  a  cordiality 
which  no  untitled  Englishman  had  ever  before  ex- 
perienced. His  engaging  manners,  his  brilliant  con- 
versational powers,  without  the  least  appearance  of 
a  wish  to  shine,  and  the  total  absence  of  affectation, 
made  him  the  charm  of  every  society.  He  had,  too, 
the  faculty  of  gaining,  without  seeming  to  be  conscious 
of  it,  not  only  the  regard,  but  also  the  affection  of  all 
who  had  free  intercourse  with  him.  Had  he  lived, 
and  been  brought  forward  as  a  diplomatist,  (which 
would  most  probably  have  been  the  case,)  in  how 
noble  and  exalted  a  character  he  would  have  ap- 
peared, in  the  eventful  times  which  followed  his 
decease ! 

He  died  at  Athens  in  1799,  after  a  few  days'  ill- 
ness, deeply  mourned. 

He  had  won  the  regard  and  respect  of  many 
distinguished  characters.  With  Sir  Charles  Whit- 
worth*  (at  that  period  Ambassador  at  the  court  of 

*  The  manly  and.  dignified  conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Whit- 
worth  during  the  short  peace,  or  rather  the  truce  of  Amiens, 
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Petersburg)  lie  had  passed  much  time ;  and  that 
he  had  also  gained  the  high  esteem  of  that  dis- 
tinguished nobleman  is  strongly  evidenced  from  the 
following  passage  of  a  letter,  written  to  Mr.  Tweddell's 
brother : — 

"  I  have  much  to  regret  that  my  acquaintance 
with  your  late  worthy  brother  has  left  me  no  me- 
morials such  as  you  are  anxious  to  obtain,  unless 
it  be  a  very  high  sense  of  his  amiable  qualities,  and 
of  his  intellectual  endowments.  It  was  with  sincere 
sorrow  that  I  learnt  the  death  of  a  young  man,  who, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge,  bid  fair  to  be  an  honour 
to  his  family,  and  an  ornament  to  his  country." 

I  fear  I  shall  have  tired  many  of  my  readers  with 
this  long  detail ;  but  I  must  still  crave  their  patience 
for  the  insertion  of  some  lines  that  were  written  by 
a  very  intimate  friend  of  the  deceased : — 

Lines  on  the  Death  o/"  John  Tweddell,  Esq.  M.A.,  andTellow  of 
Trinity  College,  iclio  died  at  Athens^  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
of  Theseus. 

"  Ulla  si  probitas  vel  ingeni  vis 
Si  frons  ingenua,  aut  rubens  juventus, 
Mortem  flecterit,  improbosque  manes ; 
Non  me  carmina  mcesta  postularet 


when  in  his  character  of  Ambassador  he  was  so  unwarrant- 
ably assailed  by  Buonaparte  at  his  levee,  will  be  remembered 
with  proud  satisfaction  by  all  true  Englishmen. 
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Qui  nunc  ante  diem  domos  ad  atras 

In  Tweddellius  omnibus  videndas  ; 

Illi  Phoebus  adhuc  lyrse  scienti 

Intonsas  hedera  comas  revinxit, 

Et  risum  dedit  et  sales  honestis 

Junctos  moribus  :  ut  simul  facetum 

Suavemque  et  lepidum,  ac  merum  pudorem 

Laudarent  alii,  pares  amarent, 

Nee  post,  cum  inciperet  severiores 

Curas  volvere  patriaeque  sortem 

Ssevo  in  gurgite  nautis,  ille  vatum 

Sacris  parcius  immolavit  aris, 

Minervseque  recentis  ac  vetust93 

Cultor  sedulus,  elegantioris 

Musse  latius  arva  pervolabat 

Libans  omnia  mella  Gratiarum, 

Et  jam  cum  proprius  thymis  Hymetti 

Labra  admoverat  appetens,  in  ipso 

Haustu  pallida  contrahuntur  ora. 

Nee  dulci  spatio  datur  potiri ; 

Frustra  Fama  tuo  sonat  sepulcliro 

Heu  frustra,  juvenis,  mea  ac  tuorum 

Manat  lachryma !     Tu  nequis  redire 

Nee  spes  uUa  dolorve  tangit  ultra 

Felix  si  tibi  forsan  inter  umbras 

Persentiscere  fas  sit,  ossa  tecum 

Illo  cespite  quanta  conquiescant 

Tuse  te  quoque  quod  tegant  Athense." 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

[1798.] 

In  the  month  of  January,  there  was  a  general 
contribntion  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

The  University  gave ^1050 

Peterhoiise 100 

Clare  HaU •    .    .  200 

Pembroke 200 

Caius 210 

Trinity  Hall 105 

Bene't 100 

King's 525 

Catharine  Hall 100 

Jesus  College 105 

Christ's 200 

St.  John's 525 

Magdalene 100 

Trinity 525 

Emmanuel 210 

Queens'  College  does  not  appear  to  have  contri- 
buted on  this  occasion. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  a  grace  was  offered  to 
the  Caput  for  appointing  a  Syndicate,  to  decide  on 
the   best   means   of  abolishing  the   law  by  which 
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Fellows  of  colleges  were  bound  to  lead  a  life  of 
celibacy.  The  Eev.  Charles  Farish  (brother  of  the 
Professor)  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  endeavour- 
ing to  promote  this  measure.  The  Caput  rejected 
the  grace. 

In  May  an  election  of  Public  Orator  took  place, 

on  the  resignation  of  William  Lort  Mansel,  D.D., 

Master  of  Trinity.     The  candidates  were,  the  Rev. 

Edmund  Outram,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  and 

the  Rev.  John  Henry  Michell,  M.A.,  Vice-Provost 

cf  King's     The  votes  were : — 

For  Outram     .     .     .162 
„    Michell     ...     76 

It  was  about  this  period  that  an  invasion  of  the 
country  was  threatened.  A  meeting  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Magistrates  of  the  county  took  place, 
for  the  object  of  putting  the  county  into  a  complete 
state  of  defence.  Alderman  Burleigh  (an  eminent 
carrier  of  this  place,  and  successor  of  the  celebrated 
Hobson)  offered  sixty  horses  and  eight  waggons, 
and  Mr.  Shallow,  a  lighterman,  offered  six  lighters, 
with  the  horses  and  persons  employed  to  navigate 
them,  for  the  public  service. 


I  was  dining  in  the  hall  of  Christ's  College  during 
the  spring   of  this  year,  when  Professor  Harwood 
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came  in  just  as  we  had  seated  ourselves.  Before 
he  had  well  taken  his  seat,  he  said,  ''  I  am  going 
to  do  a  devilish  foolish  thing;"  and  immediately 
added,  "  I  am  going  to  get  married !  "  As  he  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  marriage 
state  in  strong  terms  of  reprobation,  we  were  aston- 
ished at  this  declaration.  After  retiring  to  the 
Combination-room,  he  told  us  the  name  of  the  lady. 
It  was  Miss  Peschell,  who  had  been  engaged  for 
some  time  to  the  elder  son  of  Mr.  Wale,  of  Shelford ; 
but  by  his  death  she  was  left  at  liberty  to  form 
another  engagement.  He  was  proceeding  to  eulogize 
the  lady,  but  his  own  remarks  on  the  marriage  state 
were  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  present,  and  the 
laugh  against  him  became  so  hearty  and  universal, 
that  he  left  the  party  unusually  early. 

A  few  days  after,  in  conversing  with  a  farmer  at 
Ickleton  (where  I  then  resided),  I  got  a  little  more 
insight  into  his  plans  than  he  had  thought  proper  to 
open  to  the  members  of  Christ's  College.  The  farmer 
told  me  that  he  had  just  come  from  his  brother's 
(a  wealthy  man  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
market), who  was  dangerously  ill.  Harwood  attended 
him,  and  after  leaving  the  sick-room,  went  to  report 
to  the  brother  the  state  of  his  patient.  My  in- 
formant (Thomas  Chambers),  like  himself,  was  an 
inveterate  smoker,  and  while  the  horses  were  getting 
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ready,  they  each  took  a  pipe,  when  the  following 
conversation  ensued : — 

Pi'ofessor. — "  I  am  going  to  do  a  d — d  foolish 
tiling ;  I  am  going  to  marry  !  " 

Farmer, — "  I  dare  say  you  do  not  think  it  so 
foolish  a  thing,  for  no  doubt  the  lady  has  plenty 
of  money." 

Professor. — "  She  has  not  a  great  deal  of  that  ; 
but  we  are  both  of  us  great  favourites  with  old 
Dr.  Glynn,  who  has  plenty,  and  no  one  to  leave 
it  to.  It  will  be  a  devilish  odd  thing  if  we  don't 
get  a  good  deal  of  his  cash." 

The  motive  was  now  sufficiently  apparent ;  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  plan,  which  had  no  doubt  been 
concerted  by  this  fond  couple,  the  lady  wrote  to 
Dr.  Glynn  to  the  following  effect: — That  Professor 
Harwood  had  made  her  a  proposal  of  marriage  ;  that 
she  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  she  thought 
more  highly  of  him  than  of  any  other  man  with 
whom  she  was  acquainted ;  but  that,  in  a  matter 
of  such  great  importance  to  her  future  happiness,  she 
could  not  think  of  accepting  his  offer  till  she  had 
asked  the  advice  and  received  the  approbation  of  so 
dear  and  kind  a  friend.  The  Doctor's  reply  was  very 
laconic ;  he  merely  said  that  she  was  of  an  age  to 
decide  for  herself,  and  that  he  hoped  she  would  decide 
in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  her  future  happiness. 
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The  "  Cambridge  Chronicle"  of  the  21st  of  July 
made  the  following  announcement: — "Married,  at 
St.  Botolph's  Church,  Busick  Harwood,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Anatomy  in  this  University,  to  Miss  Peschell, 
only  daughter  of  Sir  John  Peschell,  Bart.  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Turner,  Dean  of  Norwich,  and  Master  of  Pembroke 
College.  The  venerable  Dr.  Glynn  performed  the 
office  of  father  upon  this  occasion." 

At  Dr.  Griynn's  death,  in  1800,  he  left  them  a 
legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds  each. 

Lady  Harwood  was  the  daughter  of  a  Baronet 
named  Peschell,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  had  several  daughters,  who 
were  remarkable  for  their  timidity  and  reserve ;  and 
his  Grace  considered  that  the  best  way  of  removing 
their  inauvaise  honte^  and  giving  them  a  certain 
degree  of  self-confidence,  would  be  to  introduce 
private  theatrical  performances  at  Blenheim,  in 
which  his  daughters  should  sustain  parts.  No 
expense  was  spared,  and  all  the  arrangements  were 
on  a  very  magnificent  scale.  Miss  Peschell,  who 
in  very  early  life  was  blessed  with  that  self-posses- 
sion of  Avhich  the  ladies  of  his  Grace's  family  were 
so  deficient,  was  invited  to  Blenheim  for  the  double 
pui'posc  of  taking  a  part  in  the  performances,  and 
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instructing  tlie  young  ladies  in  their  various  charac- 
ters. Miss  Pescliell  played  the  part  of  Miss  Allscrip, 
in  the  Heiress,  with  great  eclat,  and  the  Ladies 
Churchill  acquitted  themselves  with  much  credit, 
and  seemed  to  have  profited  by  the  lessons  of  their 
new  instructress.  One  of  them,  however,  had  a 
peculiar  lisp,  and  invariably  pronounced  the  letter 
r  as  if  it  was  th.  Juliet  was  one  of  her  characters, 
and  the  effect  was  very  ludicrous  when  she  had  to 
pronounce  her  Romeo's  name  three  times  in  a  single 
line. 

Dr.  Glynn,  of  whom  I  have  recently  spoken,  took 
his  B.A.  degree  in  1741;  M.A.  1745;  and  M.D. 
1752.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  of  the 
kindest  and  most  benevolent  disposition ;  but  was 
very  eccentric,  and  imbibed  strong  prejudices.  He 
much  disliked  Bally,  of  his  own  college,  who  had 
gained  two  Seatonian  prizes ;  he  was,  therefore, 
determined  to  oppose  him,  which  he  did  successfully 
in  1757. 

I  remember  my  father  relating  an  anecdote  which 
came  under  his  own  observation.  Dr.  Glynn  had 
to  give  evidence  in  a  case  of  supposed  murder ;  and 
in  consequence  of  a  severe  cross-examination,  he 
became  so  irritated  that  he  waited  until  the  Court 
broke  ud,  and  then  threatened  the  learned  counsel 
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with  personal  chastisement  unless  he  apologised. 
This  attack  would  have  been  attended  with  serious 
consequences,  if  the  Doctor  had  not  yielded  to  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  withdrawn  the 
offensive  expressions. 

Although  Dr.  Glynn's  character  as  a  physician 
stood  very  high,  yet  it  was  his  almost  invariable  cus- 
tom to  order  a  blister.  The  prescription  was  always 
couched  in  the  following  words : — "  Emplasma  vesi- 
catorium  amplum  et  acre."  He  was  in  much  repute 
at  Ely,  and  when  there,  numerous  persons  from  the 
Fens  (where  ague  and  fevers  abounded)  came  for 
his  advice,  which  they  always  received  gratuitously. 
On  one  occasion  a  poor  woman  attended,  to  consult 
him  about  her  son,  whom  she  described  as  too  ill 
to  be  brought  to  him.  The  Doctor  was  so  struck 
by  the  affecting  manner  in  which  the  woman  spoke 
of  her  boy,  that  he  determined  on  going  to  see  him, 
although  the  roads  at  that  period  were  almost  impass- 
able for  a  carriage.  He  took  much  interest  in  the 
lad,  and  ordered  him  to  be  supplied  with  bark  and 
port-wine  at  his  own  expense ;  he  visited  him  several 
times,  and  did  not  take  his  leave  until  the  boy  was 
thoroughly  recovered. 

As  he  was  seated  in  liis  room  on  the  following 
Saturday,  the  mother  of  the  lad  entered,  bringing 
with  her  a  huge  wicker-basket. 
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The  following  dialogue,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, took  place: — ''  I  hope,  my  good  woman,  your 
son  is  not  ill  again?"  "No,  Sir;  he  was  never 
better ;  but  we  can't  get  no  rest  for  thinking  of  all 
the  trouble  you  have  had — and  so  my  boy  resolved 
this  morning  on  sending  you  his  favourite  magpie ! " 
The  Doctor  then  looked  at  the  new  comer,  remarked 
that  he  was  a  noble  fellow,  and  that  he  looked  as 
bold  as  a  lord.  He  then  continued — "I  am  very 
thankful  to  your  son,  and  very  proud  of  his  present ; 
but  as  I  am  a  good  deal  from  home,  and  my  servant 
is  a  careless  fellow,  I  am  afraid  he  should  forget  to 
feed  him  :  I  must  therefore  request  to  have  him  kept 
for  me,  and  I  will  allow  a  shilling  a-week  for  his 
board  as  long  as  he  lives."  There  was  no  demur 
to  this  arrangement,  and  the  Doctor  paid  the  first 
month  in  advance. 

This  anecdote  was  put  into  verse  by  a  younger 
son  of  Dr.  Plumptre,  President  of  Queens',  under  the 
title  of  "  Benevolus  and  tlie  Magpie.^' 

Glynn's  habits  were  very  singular.  He  had  no 
fixed  hours  for  his  meals,  but  ate  whenever  he  felt 
hungry,  and  generally  had  a  cold  shoulder  of  mutton 
standing  in  his  room.  He  was  most  intimate  with 
Mansel,  whose  talent  for  mimicry  highly  amused 
him.  They  frequently  walked  together  under  the 
buildings'  of  Clare  Hall,  where  Mansel  was   often 
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heard  by  persons  passing,  joking  at  the  expense  of 
Dr.  Gooch  (son  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely),  whose  tone  and 
manner  he  imitated  so  exactly,  that  even  Gooch^s 
most  intimate  friends  would  not  have  detected  the 
difference. 

Dr.  Glynn  accustomed  himself  to  live  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  air,  and  towards  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  would  .often  walk  under  the  new  buildings 
of  his  college  for  an  hour  or  two. 

I  remember  having  returned  from  a  day's  shoot- 
ing with  my  friend  Sumpter,  who  had  borrowed 
rooms  there,  and  with  whom  I  was  engaged  to 
dine.  Being  considerably  after  our  time,  I  made 
a  hasty  toilet  in  his  bedroom,  and  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  my  friend,  who  finding  that  the  bedmaker 
had  neglected  to  furnish  a  second  wash-basin,  took 
the  one  I  had  left,  and  hastily  flung  the  contents 
out  of  the  window. 

A  growl  ensued  from  beneath,  and  on  looking 
out,  he  found  to  Ms  horror  that  he  had  emptied  it 
upon  Dr.  Glynn.  He  begged  I  would  meet  the 
Doctor  (who  was  on  his  way  up  stairs),  and  make  an 
explanation.  I  told  him  that,  as  lie  was  the  aggressor, 
he  must  fight  liis  own  battle.  Just  at  this  moment 
the  Doctor  entered  in  a  woful  plight,  and  in  great  ire. 
Sumpter  endeavoured  to  explain  and  to  apologise, 
but  for  some  minutes  the  Doctor  was  inexorable ;  he 
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at  last  exclaimed  in  his  cliaracteristic  manner,  "  The 
contents  of  a  wash-basin,  did  you  say?  Well,  well 
— I  feared  it  had  been  worse;  but  mind,  my  master, 
never  to  do  the  like  again ! '' 

He  died  in  February  1800,  and  was  buried  pri- 
vately, by  his  express  desire,  in  the  Chapel. 

On  the  following  Sunday  the  resident  members 
of  the  Senate  assembled  at  the  Vice-Chancellor's,  at 
Trinity  Lodge,  and  went  in  procession  to  St.  Mary's, 
where  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Michell,  Fellow  of  King's.  Dr.  Glynn  left 
the  bulk  of  his  property  to  the  Society,  after  having 
provided  amply  for  an  old  and  faithful  servant. 

In  the  month  of  September  in  this  year,  the 
Butteries  of  Catharine  Hall  were  entered,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  plate  stolen.  About  the 
same  time,  a  gentleman's  plate  was  stolen  from  his 
rooms  at  Trinity  College.  In  the  same  month  the 
Butteries  of  Trinity  College  were  entered,  and  a  very 
large  quantity  of  plate  carried  away.  A  reward  of 
100^.  was  offered  by  the  College.  During  the  winter 
of  this  year,  a  quantity  of  plate  was  stolen  from  the 
-  Combination-room  of  Emmanuel  College.  Two  years 
had  intervened  since  the  first  plate  robbery,  and  no 
clue  with  regard  to  that  or  the  more  recent  ones 
could  be  obtained. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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In  October,  the  University  and  town  were  illu- 
minated on  account  of  the  victory  obtained  by  the 
English  fleet  at  the  Nile;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
Volunteer  Association  paraded  the  town,  preceded 
by  their  bands  of  music.  A  subscription  was  entered 
into  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in 
battle,  to  which  the  University  voted  two  hundred 
pounds. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  Dr.  Sumner,  Provost  of 
King's  College,  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor. 

Addresses  were  voted  during  this  month  by  the 
University  and  Corporation,  congratulating  the  King 
on  the  successful  termination  of  the  battle  of  the 
Nile.  On  the  morning  following  the  presentation, 
I  called  on  a  merchant  in  the  city,  who  had  taken 
his  degree  at  the  sister  University.  He  told  me  that 
after  their  address  had  been  presented,  he  remained 
with  his  friend  Canning,  to  see  the  presentation  of  ours, 
and  that  they  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  our  expense. 

It  unfortunately  happened  that  several  of  our 
deputation  were  not  particularly  well  calculated  to 
make  a  good  figure  in  a  procession.  The  Yice- 
Chancellor  was  a  martyr  to  the  gout,  and  so  ex- 
tremely deaf,  that  he  never  knew  whether  he  was 
speaking  in  a  high  or  low  tone.  Dr.  Douglas 
had  but  one  eye,  and  was  a  perfect  skeleton.     The 
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E-egistraiy  (George  Borlase)  was  afflicted  witli  black 
jaundice ;  and  Broderip,  of  King's,  was  just  recover- 
ing from  yellow  jaundice.  Another  of  the  deputa- 
tion was  a  cripple,  but  I  cannot  just  now  remember 
his  name. 

One  of  Canning  s  observations  was — "  What  have 
we  here?  If  Pope  Gregory  had  seen  this  assem- 
blage, he  would  not  have  said,  '  Haud  Angli,  sed 
Angeli/  his  observation  would  more  probably  have 
been,  ^Neque  Angeli!  neque  Angli! 

The  justice  of  this  remark  will  not  be  questioned, 
if  perchance  it  falls  under  the  observation  of  any  one 
who  should  happen  to  remember  those  who  formed 
at  least  one-half  of  the  deputation. 

At  the  presentation  of  a  University  address, 
Beverley  (as  Senior  Esquire  Bedell)  announced  (as 
they  were  presented)  the  names  of  those  persons  who 
were  to  kiss  hands.  On  one  occasion  he  usurped 
the  office  of  the  Lord  in  Waiting,  and  presented  an 
Undergraduate  as  about  to  take  leave,  previous  to 
proceeding  to  Russia.  This  unwarrantable  liberty 
was  strongly  censured. 

I  will  conclude  the  chapter  with  some  remarks  on 
'  Dr.  Milner,  which  refer  to  this  period. 

That  Dr.  Milner,  when  writing  to  his  friend  Wil- 
berforce,  as  the  most  effectual  way  of  commanding 
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tlie  attention  of  Pitt,  made  an  erroneous  represen- 
tation of  the  Society  of  Trinity  College,  I  shall 
prove  from  his  own  words.  "  Hence  it  is  that  they 
either  do  now,  or  soon  will,  consist  of  men  of  talent, 
with  very  few  exceptions ;  and  if  they  get  corrupted 
in  their  principles  during  the  first  years  of  their 
education  in  this  place,  and  further,  if  a  regard  to 
heterodox  and  Jacobinical  principles  he  also  had  in 
the  election  of  the  Fellows,  I  leave  you  to  judge 
what  sort  of  a  Society  they  must  become." 

Whoever  will  attend  to  the  election  of  Fellows, 
which  took  place  from  the  time  when  Dr.  Postle- 
thwaite  became  Master  in  1789,  to  1798  (which 
Milner  speaks  of  as  the  period  during  which  men 
were  elected  from  a  regard  to  Jacobinical  and  hetero- 
dox principles),  will  see  that  the  insinuation  is  false 
and  groundless. 

Perhaps  in  no  period  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Society,  have  a  greater  number  of  eminent  men 
been  elected.  That  disgraceful  system  by  which 
the  actual  Seniors  in  several  instances  elected  the 
Fellows,  though  they  were  not  present  during  the 
Examination,  and  had  not  tested  the  Exercises,  was 
abolished.  Every  friend  to  that  illustrious  Society 
will  reverence  the  memory  of  John  Baynes,  Miles 
Popple,  George  Waddington,  Thomas  Cautley, 
Thomas    Jones,   Henry    Porter,    Kingsman  Basket, 
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Jolm  Hailstone,  Matthew  Murfitt,  and  Mattliew  Wil- 
son, by  whose  courage  and  integrity  that  infamous 
practice  was  abolished. 

The  above  Fellows  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Master  and  Seniors,  remonstrating  against  a  custom 
which  was  in  opposition  to  the  College  statutes,  and 
tended  to  destroy  the  objects  of  the  foundation.  The 
Master  and  Seniors,  after  an  ineffectaal  attempt  to 
induce  some  of  the  memorialists  to  withdraw  their 
names,  pronounced  an  admonition,  cautioning  them 
to  behave  with  more  deference  to  their  superiors. 
From  this  sentence  John  Baynes  and  Miles  Popple 
appealed  to  the  Visitor. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1787,  this  appeal  was 
heard  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  before  Lord  Thurlow, 
(Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,)  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  King,  who  was  the  real  Visitor.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  said,  "  That  the  practice  of  the 
electors  of  Fellows  not  examining  the  candidates 
previous  to  election,  which  was  complained  of  in 
the  memorial,  for  presenting  which,  the  sentence 
now  appealed  from  was  pronounced,  was  a  practice 
highly  improper ;  and  that  the  electors,  even  if  they 
were  not  positively  required  by  the  statutes  of  the 
College  to  examine  the  candidates,  would  be  bound 
to  do  it."  At  the  same  time,  he  said  that  he  did 
"  not  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Junior 
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Fellows  had  endeavoured  to  reform  this  practice,  by 
presenting  a  memorial,  like  a  remonstrance,  to  the 
Seniors :  that  they  ought  to  have  exhibited  a  charge 
before  the  Master  and  Seniors,  against  that  Senior 
Fellow  who  had  elected  without  ha\dng  examined, 
and  should  have  proceeded  criminally  against  him : 
that  the  Master  and  Senior  Fellows  had  no  means 
of  reforming  the  abuse  but  by  such  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding;   for    no    recommendation   or   resolution   of 
theirs  would  add   to  the   positive   injunctions   con- 
tained in  the  statutes:   that  respect  to  the   Seniors 
ought  to  be  preserved  in  the  College :  that  it  was 
much  to  be  wished  that  the  matter  should  be  settled 
without  his  making  any  decision :   that  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  whole  College  that  the  sentence  should 
not  stand  on  record  in  the  College  against  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  signed  the  memorial,  and  who  were 
rising  to  the  highest  situations  in  the  College."     His 
Lordship  added,  that  "  he  tliought  the  Junior  Fellows 
ought  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  sensible  that 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  expressed  their  inten- 
tion had  gone  further  than  they  designed,  and  that 
the  Master  and  Senior  Fellows  should  expunge  the 
censure  from  the  Conclusion  Book;  and  he  recom- 
mended it  to  the  parties  to  let  the  appeal  stand  over, 
in  order  to  see  whetJier,  in  the  meantime,  some  ac- 
commodation  of  this   kind   could   not   be   come   to 
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between  them."     This  being  agreed  to,  the  further 
consideration  of  the  appeal  was  adjourned. 

The  Chancellor  heard  no  more  of  the  appeal.  The 
offensive  monition  was  withdrawn,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  the  Fellows  have  been  elected  with  the 
utmost  impartiality,  and  solely  with  reference  to  their 
qualifications. 

From  the  date  of  this  memorable  appeal,  Trinity 
College  assumed  that  high  character  in  the  Uni- 
versity which  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  The 
system  of  favouritism  which  had  so  long  prevailed, 
and  by  the  operation  of  which  so  many  unfit  men 
had  been  elected  into  Fellowships,  received  its  death- 
blow. 

From  1787  to  the  present  period,  I  have  never 
heard  an  unsuccessful  candidate  hint  a  suspicion  that 
he  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with,  and,  from  the  paucity 
of  vacancies,  there  must  be  many  such  every  year. 

The  Master  at  the  time  of  the  appeal  was  Dr. 
Hinchliffe,  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  That  "  detur 
digniorV  was  not  always  the  maxim  which  influ- 
enced him  in  disposing  of  a  place,  was  apparent  from 
the  well-known  fact  that  he  had  (when  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  their  choir)  decided  in  favour  of  a  person 
with  an  indifferent  voice,  because  he  had  a  vote  in 
^N^orthamptonshire. 
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In  some  lines  written  by  Mansel,  this  circumstance 
is  thus  alluded  to : — 

"  A  singing  man  and  yet  not  sing  ! 
Come,  justify  your  patron's  bounty ; 
Giv^e  us  a  song. — Excuse  me,  Sir  ; 
My  voice  is  in  another  county  !" 

The  Rev.  Moore  Meredith,  B.D.,  was  at  this  time 
Vice-Master  of  the  Society.  He  preserved  that 
character  for  wit  and  fancy  by  which  he  had  been 
so  much  distinguished  in  early  life,  having  also  lived 
very  much  with  the  most  celebrated  wits  of  the  age. 
In  some  beautiful  verses  distributed  at  his  funeral, 
(written  by  Henry  Soame,  an  UndergTaduate  of  great 
promise,)  he  was  truly  described  as  one  "  whom 
Yorick  honoured,  and  Eugenius  loved  !" 

Returning  with  my  father  from  Ely,  in  August 
1784,  we  met  Mansel  near  Denny  Abbey  (accom- 
panied by  his  faithful  dog  Isaac),  taking  his  usual 
walk.  He  asked  my  father  to  dine  in  the  Hall,  and 
to  bring  me  with  him.  My  father  doubted  whether 
I  could  dine  there  with  propriety,  as  I  had  been 
admitted  at  Christ's  College ;  but  Mansel  decided 
that  as  I  had  never  put  on  my  gown,  I  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  University. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  dining  in  that  Hall,  in 
August  1849,  with  my  friend  Sedgwick,  a  question 
arose  whether  an  Undergraduate  could  dine  at  the 
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Fellows'  tabic,  and  I  mentioned  my  having  done  so, 
as  a  case  in  point. 

I  well  remember  tlic  day  I  dined  there.  Meredith 
was  in  great  spirits;  and,  from  our  first  assembling 
round  the  Charcoal  to  our  quitting  it  after  dinner,  he 
kept  the  company  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 

It  was  during  this  year  (1784)  a  very  singular 
occurrence  took  place,  and  as  it  was  connected  with 
the  College  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  I  will 
now  record  it. 

Richard  Ramsden*  and  John  Bell,t  both  scholars 
of  Trinity,  and  both  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
pursuits  (as  Senior  Medallist  and  Senior  Wrangler), 
were  excluded  from  the  office  of  saying  grace  in  the 
Hall  of  Trinity  College  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the  then 
Commemoration  Day,  on  account  of  their  personal 
appearance  and  uncouth  dialect. 

This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  following  dia- 
logue, which  was  written  by  Ramsden : — 

Una  ibant  Juvenes  duo 
Ripam  ad  flumineam  forte  ;  silentium 

Triste  ambos  tenet,  et  dolor  ; 
Luctus  causa  eadem,  culpa  eadem  ;  Deus 

Pleno  non  dederat  loqui 


*  Afterwards  Fellow  of  Trinity,  S.T.P.  per  Lit.  Reg.  1807. 
+  Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  subsequently  a  celebrated  Chancery 
'  lawyer. 
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Ore,  at  lingua  minus  congrua  gutturi, 

Et  tornata  male,  invidet 
Ne  qua  verba  sonent  sesquipedalia. 

Turn  par  flebile  turturum 
Alterno  incipiunt  cum  gemitu : — B.  "  Scelus 

Quid  feci  in  proprium  larem, 
Ut  me  tu,  Juvenum  sancte  Pater,  vetes 

Pransuris  benedicere  1 " 
R.  "  Sprevisti  quoque  me  :  muneris  at  memor 

Flamen  fidus  eram  tibi." 
B.  "  At  quamvis  mihi  vox  barbara  Vandalum 

Et  raucum  sonuit  Gothum  :" — 
B.  "  Quamvis  et  statua  sim  taciturnior. 

Et  multum  timeo  loqui :" — 
B.  "  Quamvis  ora  magis  cardine  dissona, 

A  quo  janua  vertitur :" — 
B.  "  Quamvis  me  superat  ventus  et  improbus, 

Per  rimam  tenuem  strej)ens  :" — 
B.  "  Quamvis  me  superant  Indica  tympana, 

Incus  pulsave  malleo  : " 
B.  "  Quamvis  me  superat  puUus  avis  querens, 

Si  nido  genitrix  abest :" — 
B.  "  Non  flavens  meruit  dedecus  hoc  coma, 

Aut  gressus  pedis  impares  :" 
B.  "  Nee  nos  hoc  tulimus  jure,  quia  in  genis 

Nostris  gratia  non  nitet." 
B.  "At  me  Pythagoras  seliget  ut  suum, 

iEternumque  silens  bibam 
Doctrinam  ex  liquido  fonte  matheseos  : " 
B.  "  At  nobis  lyra  vox  erit  ; 

Dum,  corvi  veluti,  grex  alius  strepunt." 

I  will  proceed  by  enumerating  the  Seniority  of 
Trinity  College  at  the  time  of  the  Appeal. 

Having  previously  mentioned  Meredith  as  Vice- 
Master,  the   next   in   order  was  the  Rev.  Stephen 
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Whiston,  B.D.  He  was  Sub-Librarian  of  tlie  Uni- 
versity, and  was,  I  believe,  a  very  respectable 
man. 

The  Kev.  James  Backhouse,  B.D.,  like  most  of 
the  Seniority,  was  considered  a  man  of  gallantry ; 
but  Cambridge  not  being  the  scene  of  his  amours, 
he  was  not  thought  so  immoral  as  the  rest.  I  think 
he  had  the  living  of  Shudy  Camps,  in  this  county, 
but  he  lived  a  good  deal  at  Balsham,  where  he  was 
supposed  to  have  formed  a  connexion  not  of  the  most 
repntable  kind.  He  instituted  a  school  for  females, 
in  the  management  of  which  he  was  much  censured. 
Porson,  who  had  described  the  failings  of  the  Seniority 
in  some  powerful  satirical  verses,  alluded  to  this  cir- 
cumstance in  the  following  lines — the  only  lines  in 
the  whole  poem  I  can  venture  to  quote : — 

"  Was  it  profit  that  lie  sought  ? 
No  ;  he  paid  them  to  be  taught. 
Had  he  honour  for  his  aim  1 
No  ;  he  blushed  to  find  it  fame  I" 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  character  amongst  them 
all  was  the  Eev.  Samuel  Peck,  B.D.  He  had  a  good 
deal  of  antiquarian  knowledge,  and  knew  more  of 
village  law  than  the  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. At  that  time  there  were  very  few  Magistrates 
in  this  county,  and  not  one  Clergyman  in  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace.     Peck  knew  the  times  when 
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the  overseers  of  tlie  poor  and  tlie  surveyors  of  high- 
ways ought  to  be  appointed,  and  their  various  duties. 
I  have  heard  several  of  the  Judges  relate  instances  of 
the  adroitness  with  which  (when  they  met  at  Trinity 
Lodge)  he  contrived  to  extract  from  them  their 
opinions  on  questions  arising  out  of  the  43d  cap. 
of  Elizabeth,  and  which  had  not  been  finally 
decided. 

An  opinion  once  prevailed  in  this  county  (and  I 
fear  in  many  others),  that  when  a  person  had  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  symptoms  of  having  taken 
the  infection  showed  themselves,  the  relations  of  the 
suffering  party  were  justified  in  smothering  the  patient 
between  two  feather-beds.  This  question  he  formally 
proposed  to  the  Judges,  and  to  their  answer,  that 
^'  persons  thus  acting  would  undoubtedly  be  guilty 
of  murder,"  he  gave  all  possible  publicity.  For  this 
he  deserved  great  credit,  as  I  have  heard  persons  of 
undoubted  veracity  declare  that  it  was  considered 
not  only  to  be  legal,  but  really  to  be  an  act  of 
kindness. 

Those  who  had  ofiended  against  the  regulations  of 
the  Excise  or  Customs  were  in  the  habit  of  applying 
to  Peck  to  memorialize  the  Commissioners  or  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  no 
attorney  in  the  town  would  draw  up  documents  better 
than  lie  did. 
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His  rooms  were  over  the  Queen's  Gateway ;  and 
on  a  Saturday,  from  8  A.M.  till  4  or  5  p.m.,  country 
people  were  constantly  going  to  and  from  his  rooms. 
To  his  clients  he  used  to  say,  "  A  lawyer  would 
have  put  you  to  expense :  Sam  Peck  never  takes 
a  fee,  but  he  loves  gratitude ;  and  he  will  accept  a 
few  sausages,  a  joint  of  pork,  a  couple  of  fowls, 
a  goose,  or  a  turkey,  or  any  article  that  your  farm 
produces." 

In  the  evening  his  boy  came  from  Grantchester 
with  a  light  cart,  to  fetch  away  the  provisions  that 
had  been  brought  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Whoever  wishes  to  have  a  perfect  idea  of  this 
extraordinary  man  will  see  in  the  Buttery  of  Trinity 
a  likeness  of  him,  by  Bareblock,  of  King's.  Himself, 
his  horse,  his  servant,  and  his  dog,  are  delineated 
with  most  astonishing  accuracy. 

I  cannot  better  finish  my  history  of  Peck  than  by 
relating  Dr.  Scale's  account  of  his  journey  with  him 
from  town,  in  the  coach  so  well  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Fly, 

When  Scale  arrived  at  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  he  found 
Peck  and  two  ladies  already  seated,  who  appeared  to 
be  entire  strangers  to  each  other.  At  Epping  Place 
the  passengers  stopped  to  breakfast,  when  Peck  sug- 
gested that  the  ladies  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pay 
any  share,  v/liich  Scale  immediately  agreed  to.    The 
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coacli  then  proceeded  to  Chesterford,  where  the  ex- 
pense of  dinner  was  shared  by  the  gentlemen,  the 
ladies  signifying  by  their  approving  smiles  that 
they  had  a  due  sense  of  the  liberality  of  their 
companions.  On  arriving  at  Trumpington,  the  coach- 
man pulled  up,  and  Peck's  man  was  in  waiting  to 
convey  the  'party  to  Grantchester.  These  ladies  were, 
in  fact,  Peck's  housekeeper  and  housemaid,  who  had 
for  some  years  lived  with  him  in  a  very  equivocal 
capacity. 

The  next  in  succession  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Wilson,  B.D.,  who  held  the  office  of  Bursar.  He 
was  universally  known  by  the  name  of  "  Parabola," 
from  having  so  pronounced  that  word  when  he  was 
keeping  an  Act  in  the  schools.  He  lived  in  the 
rooms  at  present  occupied  by  Mr.  Romilly,  to  which 
a  garden  is  attached,  and  he  had  a  huge  padlock 
placed  on  the  outside  of  his  garden-gate. 

The  following  reason  was  assigned  for  locking  him 
in : — As  he  was  standing  at  the  gate  one  night, 
Mrs.  HinchlifFe  was  returning  to  the  Lodge,  attended 
by  her  servant  with  a  glass  lantern.  The  latter  had 
stepped  forward  to  ring  the  bell,  and  her  mistess  was 
accosted  by  the  ]3ursar  (who  mistook  her  for  a  lady 
who  liad  promised  to  visit  him),  and  invited  to  his 
rooms. 
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The  Bursar,  discovering  liis  mistake,  retreated 
hastily  through  the  garden  to  his  own  apartment. 

Mr.  Cranke,  the  Tutor  (who  was  a  particular  friend 
of  my  father),  used  to  relate  these  circumstances  to 
justify  himself,  as  the  opposite  garden  belonged  to 
him,  and  a  similar  padlock  was  placed  on  Ms  gate  to 
exclude  all  dogs  from  the  College.  This  circumstance 
particularly  annoyed  Mansel,  as  it  obliged  him  to 
carry  his  favourite  "Isaac"  in  his  arms  through  both 
courts  when  he  took  his  walk. 

A  young  man  of  Trinity,  named  Tom  Carter,  was 
patronised  by  "  Parabola,"  and  we  used  to  call  him 
the  "  Paraboloid."  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Dawson's 
at  Sedburgh,  and  came  to  college  with  the  reputation 
of  being  a  great  mathematician  :  he  failed  in  the 
schools,  and  took  an  iEgrotat  degree.  He  was, 
however,  appointed  Mathematical  Tutor  to  Prince 
William,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  till  his  Royal 
Highness  took  his  degree,  soon  after  which.  Carter 
was  made  Dean  of  Tuam,  and  kept  that  preferment 
till  August  1849,  when  he  died  of  the  cholera. 

Of  the  Rev.  John  Higgs,  B.  D.,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Spencer,  B.D.,  I  remember  but  little.  Spencer 
had  been  Curate  of  St.  Mary's,  and  during  that  time 
was  guilty  of  great  eccentricities  in  the  reading-desk. 
One  day,  after  giving  out  the  chapter  appointed  for 
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the  first  lesson,  lie  added,  "  A  very  good  and  a  very 
long  chapter ;  much  too  good  and  too  long  for  you. 
I'll  give  each  of  you  a  verse,"  addressing  half-a-dozen 
elderly  females  who  formed  his  daily  congregation : 
for  at  that  time  prayers  were  read  every  morning  at 
Great  St.  Mary's. 

His  malady,  which  had  been  long  suspected,  was 
now  evident,  and  he  was  removed  from  college.  He 
partially  recovered,  and  with  Higgs  used  to  come 
into  residence  whenever  the  Master  required  their 
votes. 

Of  the  Eev.  William  Collier,  B.D.  (universally 
called  "  Bob  Collier"),  I  have  previously  spoken,  as 
having  taken  an  emigrant  Countess  under  his  protec- 
tion. He  had  been  Tutor  of  the  college,  and  was 
for  nearly  twenty  years  Professor  of  Hebrew  ;  he  was 
an  admirable  classic,  and  particularly  well  versed  in 
modern  languages  (at  that  time  a  very  rare  accom- 
plishment in  the  University).  Collier  led  a  most  dis- 
solute life  ;  he  was  also  a  notorious  gourmand. 

An  anecdote  I  had  from  his  own  mouth  will  prove 
liis  title  to  the  latter  character.  "  When  I  was  last 
in  town,"  said  he,  "  I  was  going  to  dine  with  a 
friend,  and  passed  through  a  small  court,  just  as 
a  lad  was  hanging  up  a  board,  on  which  was  this 
tempting  inscription, — 


' 
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"  A  roast  pig  this  instant  set  upon  the  table  ! 

"  The  invitation  was  irresistible — I  ordered  a 
quarter;  it  was  very  delicate  and  very  delicious,  I 
despatched  a  second  and  a  third  portion,  but  was 
constrained  to  leave  one  quarter  behind,  as  my  dinner 
hour  was  approaching,  and  my  friend  was  remarkably 
punctual." 

His  appearance  was  precisely  that  of  a  friar  (as 
caricatured  on  the  English  stage).  I  remember  being 
present  at  Stourbridge  theatre,  when  the  Spanish 
Friar  was  performed.  On  the  entrance  of  the  Friar, 
all  eyes  turned  from  the  stage  to  the  side-box  where 
the  Professor  was  sitting;  for  so  perfect  was  the 
resemblance  that  many  persons  expected  to  find  his 
seat  vacant. 

The  Rev.  James  Lambert  was  tenth  Wrangler  and 
Senior  Medallist  in  1764.  He  was  two  years  junior 
to  Collier,  and  had  been  for  nine  years  Greek  Pro- 
fessor. His  health  was  very  indifferent ;  he  therefore 
resided  a  good  deal  at  Abingdon  with  the  Pev. 
Andrew  Perne,  formerly  of  Peterhouse.  Botany  was 
his  favourite  pursuit,  in  addition  to  which  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  fishing  and  shooting :  he  made 
his  own  tackle,  and  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  fly- 
fishers  I  ever  met  with.     Lambert  was  supposed  not 

VOL.  11.  I 
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to  be  quite  ortliodox,  for  which  suspicion  I  am  not 
aware  there  was  any  other  foundation  than  that  he 
appeared  with  Jones  and  Tyrwhitt  as  the  supporters 
of  Frend,  against  what  they  considered  a  malicious 
prosecution  for  political  opinions,  under  pretext  of  a 
regard  for  the  Established  Religion.  Lambert  was 
never  addicted  to  those  vices  for  which  at  that  time 
the  Seniors  of  Trinity  were  so  notorious ;  but,  when 
in  college,  attended  closely  to  literary  pursuits.  He 
was  made  Bursar  by  Dr.  Postlethwaite,  and  during 
the  time  he  held  the  situation,  was  considered  a  very 
active  and  judicious  officer. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

[1799.] 

In  tlie  montli  of  February  of  tliis  year,  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance  occurred  of  a  woman  being 
buried  in  a  snow-drift  eiglit  days,  and  surviving  the 
effects,  although  during  the  interval  she  had  no  other 
sustenance  than  that  which  the  snow  afforded.  Of 
so  extraordinary  an  occurrence  I  am  induced  to  give 
a  few  brief  particulars. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  the  wives  of 
small  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge  to 
come  to  market  on  horseback,  bringing  with  them 
butter,  fowls,  &c.,  and  carrying  home  stores  for  the 
following  week.  On  the  2d  of  February,  Elizabeth 
Woodcock  commenced  her  homeward  journey  to 
Impington  (about  two  miles  distant  from  Cam- 
bridge). Snow  had  fallen  during  the  day,  but  she 
was  not  aware  until  she  had  proceeded  about  half- 
way how  much  it  had  drifted.  She  managed,  how- 
ever, to  arrive  within  half-a-mile  of  her  house,  when 
she  and  her  horse  were  startled  by  the  appearance  of 
a  meteor.     The  horse   immediately  backed   to    the 
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edge  of  a  ditch,  when  its  rider  contrived  to  dismount, 
while  the  horse  broke  away,  and  proceeded  to  an 
open  common.  The  woman  followed,  in  the  vain 
hope  he  would  return  towards  the  main  road.  Ex- 
hausted with  the  exertion,  and  benumbed  with  cold, 
she  crept  under  a  very  thick  blackthorn  hedge,  which 
kept  the  snow  from  pressing  upon  her.  At  that  time 
but  little  snow  had  drifted  near  her ;  but  when  she 
heard  the  clock  of  a  village-church  strike  eight,  she 
was  completely  overwhelmed,  and  perfectly  incapable, 
from  her  legs  having  become  powerless,  of  making 
any  exertion  to  extricate  herself.  When  her  horse 
returned  home  without  her,  a  search  was  immediately 
commenced  by  the  husband  and  some  neighbours, 
which  lasted  throughout  the  night  and  for  several 
days,  in  the  course  of  which  every  snow-drift  on  her 
road  home  was  diligently  examined. 

To  await  the  termination  of  the  frost  seemed  the 
only  alternative. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  when  it  became  daylight, 
she  observed  a  small  circular  hole  in  the  snow,  and 
on  the  branch  of  a  bush  that  was  enclosed  near  her, 
she  managed  to  fasten  a  coloured  handkerchief,  and 
to  force  it  through  the  aperture,  as  a  signal  of  distress. 
But  this  expedient  was  of  no  avail  until  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  when  a  young  farmer  passing  over  the 
common  was  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  appearance 
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of  a  flag.  On  removiDg  it,  and  looking  tlirougli  the 
opening,  he  discovered  the  poor  woman.  Informa- 
tion was  immediately  given,  and  a  cart  procured  to 
convey  her  home,  where  she  had  been  for  many  days 
mourned  by  her  husband  and  children  as  lost  to  them 
for  ever. 

She  stated  that  during  the  period  of  her  confine- 
ment she  had  slept  but  little ;  that  she  had  never 
lost  her  consciousness  ;  that  she  was  perfectly  sensible 
of  the  alternations  of  night  and  day ;  that  she  had 
distinctly  heard  the  church-bells  the  successive  Sun- 
days ;  that  she  had  also  heard  carriages  pass  along 
the  road ;  and  had  one  day  distinguished  a  conversa- 
tion between  some  people,  who  she  was  sure  were 
gipsies,  but  that  they  must  have  passed  when  her 
signal  was  not  perceptible.  She  said  that  during  the 
first  night  of  her  entombment  she  was  much  com- 
forted by  having  been  able  to  get  at  her  snuff-box, 
but  that  on  the  following  day  she  lost  all  sense 
of  smelling.  After  she  arrived  at  her  home,  a 
medical  man  was  immediately  sent  for,  but  the 
reaction  of  the  system  produced  so  severe  an  illness 
that  for  some  weeks  she  lingered  between  life  and 
death. 

As  soon  as  she  was  considered  sufficiently  well  to 
see  company,  persons  thronged  from  all  quarters,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  consequent  excite- 
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ment  shortened  lier  life.     She  lingered  until  the  fol- 
lowing July. 


The  plate  robberies  which  I  have  before  mentioned 
as  beginning  in  1796,  were  this  year  continued  to  a 
great  extent. 

The  Combination-room  of  Caius  College  was  en- 
tered, and  a  quantity  of  plate  stolen. 

Also  the  Buttery  of  Christ's  College  was  entered, 
and  several  articles  of  plate  stolen. 

King's  College  Chapel  was  similarly  visited,  and 
a  collection  of  gold  and  silver  medals  of  considerable 
value  were  carried  away.  The  College  offered  a  re- 
ward of  five  hundred  guineas. 

Three  rooms  in  Trinity  College  were  also  entered, 
and  the  plate  stolen. 

It  was  very  remarkable  in  all  the  above  robberies, 
that  there  was  no  violence  used  in  getting  at  the 
various  articles  stolen.  The  doors  appeared  as  if 
they  had  been  opened  by  the  keys  of  the  owners, 
and  were  all  found  closed  in  the  morning.  Another 
extraordinary  circumstance  was,  that  though  such 
prodigious  rewards  were  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  offenders,  no  one  came  forward  to  claim  any  part 
of  them,  by  furnishing  the  slightest  information  likely 
to  lead  to  their  detection. 

Suspicion,  however,  fell  on  Eichard  Kidman,  who 
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had  been  apprenticed  in  early  life  to  a  gardener ;  he 
had  afterwards  worked  with  a  glazier  of  the  name  of 
Wetenhall,  and  had  learned  his  trade.  He  had  for 
several  years  been  a  repairer  and  cleaner  of  wooden 
clocks :  in  this  trade  he  was  particularly  clever,  and 
however  complicated  the  movements,  he  never  found 
any  difficulty  in  setting  them  right.  His  practice  in 
this  way  was  considerable,  but  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  some  purchases  of  land  he  had  lately  made  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.  He  built 
two  small  houses  in  Bell-lane  (now  Northampton- 
street)  ,  in  one  of  which  he  lived,  and  the  greater  part 
of  which,  particularly  the  bricklayer's  work,  was  done 
by  his  own  hands.  There  had  been  in  circulation 
for  two  or  three  years  a  great  number  of  sixpences 
made  by  him,  and  called  Bell-lane  sixjoences ;  he  also 
wore  a  pair  of  silver  shoe-buckles  which  he  had  made 
for  himself. 

After  the  large  robbery  at  Trinity  College,  officers 
from  Bow-street  came  to  Cambridge,  and  went  to 
search  his  house.  Though  they  had  no  warrant,  he 
readily  admitted  them,  and  suffisred  them  to  examine 
every  part  they  thought  proper.  They  found  several 
crucibles  and  a  number  of  mechanical  tools  which  he 
used  in  his  trade.  The  officers  were  so  deceived  by 
the  simplicity  of  his  manners  and  his  readiness  to 
assist  them  in  their  search,  that  they  left  him  under 
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the  impression  that  no  suspicion  whatever  attached 
to  him.  It  appeared,  however,  from  his  confession 
after  conviction,  that  the  whole  of  the  Trinity  plate 
was  at  that  time  concealed  in  his  small  house ;  but 
the  place  of  concealment  was  so  ingeniously  bricked 
up  that  it  appeared  to  be  a  part  of  the  original 
building. 

After  the  Combination-room  at  Caius  College  had 
been  robbed,  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  architect  (who  had 
recently  built  a  house  for  his  own  residence  at  the 
back  of  the  colleges,  and  who  had  been  employed  in 
rebuilding  the  College  Hall  at  Caius  and  two  large 
rooms  in  the  Lodge),  undertook  to  build  a  plate-closet 
which  should  defy  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  enter. 

A  few  weeks  after  its  completion,  the  Buttery  door 
was  one  morning  found  open,  and  the  two  doors  of 
this  impregnahle  closet  were  also  open,  and  the  whole 
of  the  plate  gone,  consisting  of  many  articles  of  con- 
siderable value, — amongst  them  a  most  superb  and 
massive  silver  waiter,  with  tea  and  coffee  services. 
It  was  very  strange  that  no  violence  seemed  to  have 
been  used  in  effecting  this  robbery. 

The  Colleges  were  in  the  greatest  state  of  alarm, 
each  expecting  to  be  plundered  that  had  not  before 
suffered.  The  most  absurd  reports  Avere  in  circu- 
lation. Some  persons  insisted  that  the  robberies 
must  have  been  committed  by  college-servants  ;  others 
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suggested  tliat  some  members  of  the  societies  must 
have  been  concerned ;  and  some  Fellow-commoners, 
whose  connexions  were  not  very  well  known,  and 
whose  reasons  for  coming  to  college  were  not  appa- 
rent, were  also  among  the  suspected ;  nor  was  it  until 
1801  that  the  slightest  clue  was  obtained  to  elucidate 
these  mysterious  robberies. 

In  the  early  part  of  that  year  the  house  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Butcher,  in  St.  Andrew's  Street,  was  en- 
tered by  picklock-keys,  and  a  variety  of  plate  stolen. 
A  man  named  Grimshaw,  who  had  a  short  time  pre- 
viously swept  Mr.  Butcher's  chimneys,  was  strongly 
suspected.  This  man  had  principally  built  for  himself 
a  small  house,  on  a  piece  of  waste  land  adjoining  the 
road  leading  to  Newmarket.  A  strict  search  was 
made,  but  as  it  proved  a  fruitless  one,  Mr.  Butcher 
ordered  that  the  house  should  be  pulled  down,  when 
a  large  portion  of  the  stolen  plate  was  discovered. 
As  Grimshaw  and  Kidman  had  been  so  frequently 
seen  together,  constables  were  immediately  sent  to 
search  his  house,  where  they  found  a  silver  pint-pot 
belonging  to  Caius  College,  which  Kidman  was  in 
the  constant  habit  of  using,  and  twenty-seven  tea- 
spoons, from  which  no  pains  had  been  taken  to  erase 
the  college  marks.  The  pint-pot  had  not  the  least 
appearance  of  silver,  but  when  cleaned  was  easily 
identified  by  the  college  servants. 
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Grimsliaw  was  tried  at  tlie  following  spring  assizes, 
convicted,  and  subsequently  executed. 

Kidman  was  indicted  for  the  robberies  in  Caius 
and  King's  Colleges.  He  was  persuaded  to  plead 
guilty,  on  the  understanding  that  if  he  did  so,  his 
life  should  be  spared.  The  object  of  the  prosecutors 
was  to  get  a  conviction  of  Cohen,  a  Jew,  who  was 
considered  to  be  the  receiver  of  all  the  plate  stolen 
by  Kidman,  and  who  was  indicted  as  an  accessory 
hefore  '  the  fact.  Alley  (the  celebrated  Old  Bailey 
barrister)  attended  on  his  behalf,  and  contended  that 
Kidman's  wife  could  not  be  a  Avitness,  as  she  could 
only  speak  as  to  what  had  taken  place  in  her  presence 
between  Cohen  and  her  husband.  It  was  argued, 
on  the  other  side,  that  as  Kidman  had  been  con- 
demned to  death,  the  testimony  of  his  wife  could 
not  affect  him.  Sir  Nash  Grose  decided  on  the 
admissibility  of  her  testimony.  She  deposed  that 
Cohen  was  frequently  with  her  husband ;  that  he 
urged  him  strongly  to  steal  the  plate  from  Caius 
College,  which  was  very  valuable;  that  after  the 
plate  had  been  stolen,  and  melted  by  Kidman,  it 
was  carried  away  by  Cohen,  who  paid  for  it  in  her 
presence.  She  deposed  that  on  one  occasion  he 
paid  for  it  in  ten-pound  Bank  of  England  notes, 
four  of  which  had  been  spent,  but  the  other  six  she 
gave  up.     On  her   cross-examination  she  said  that 
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she  did  not  know  her  husband's  life  was  to  he 
spared  if  he  pleaded  guilty,  or  that  she  had  per- 
suaded him  to  do  so.  On  the  same  questions  being 
repeatedly  put  to  her,  she  was  sometimes  silent, 
and  when  she  did  answer,  prevaricated  very  much, 
and  at  length  confessed  that  she  had  persuaded  her 
husband  to  plead  guilty.  The  Judge,  on  summing 
up,  said  that  her  evidence  must  be  received  with 
great  suspicion,  and  unless  ' strongly  corroborated, 
the  jury  must  have  considerable  doubt,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  which  the  prisoner  was  entitled.  After  a 
short  deliberation,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of — 
Not  Guilty. 

He  was  tried  a  second  time  as  an  accessory  after 
the  fact.  Kidman's  wife  was  again  the  principal 
witness.  She  now  deposed  that  she  had  never  seen 
any  money  pass  between  her  husband  and  Cohen  ; 
that  if  she  had  said  so,  it  was  'not  true ;  in  a  word, 
she  unsaid  all  that  she  had  said  on  the  first  trial, 
and  the  prosecution  was  given  up.  The  prosecutor's 
counsel  applied  to  the  Judge  for  her  safe  custody, 
that  an  indictment  for  perjury  might  be  preferred 
against  her.  To  this  the  Judge  assented,  and  she 
was  secured.  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  further 
proceedings  were  taken  against  her.  On  the  former 
trial  of  Cohen,  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  highly 
respectable  and  every  way  entitled  to  credit,  spoke 
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to  his  character ;  most  of  them  had  known  him  many 
years,  had  dealt  with  him,  and  always  found  him 
a  very  honest  man.  Many  were  in  attendance,  but 
the  Judge  considered  that  no  fm'ther  testimony  to  his 
character  was  requisite. 

Kidman's  sentence  was  transportation  for  life. 

Amongst  the  acquaintances  to  whom  I  was  intro- 
duced at  Trinity  Hall  by  my  friend  Banks,  was 
Kenneth  Courtenay,  a  pensioner  of  that  Society. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Courtenay,  Esq.  M.P.  for 
Knaresborough,  who  had  been  for  many  years  Secre- 
tary to  the  Ordnance  under  I^ord  North,  being  a  very 
good  speaker  in  the  House,  and  remarkable  for  his 
wit  and  fancy. 

When  the  Coalition  Ministry  was  removed,  by  the 
unpopularity  of  their  India  Bill  and  the  arguments 
by  which  it  was  defended  (in  which  all  the  chartered 
rights  of  Englishmen  were  treated  with  contempt),* 
and  Mr.  Pitt  became  Premier,  he  sent  for  Cour- 
tenay, and  told  him  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  new  Ministers  to  remove  from  office  all  the 
adherents  of  the  late  Ministry,  and  that  he  might 

*  John  Lee,  the  Attorney-General,  when  reproached  with 
the  violation  of  all  chartered  rights,  in  his  reply  asked  the 
question,  "  What  is  a  charter  ?"  and,  answering  himself,  said, 
"  A  sheet  of  parchment  with  a  piece  of  wax  dangling  at  the 
end  of  it." 
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still  remain  Secretary  to  the  Ordnance.  His  answer 
was,  that  he  could  not  separate  himself  from  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  consequently  resigned  his 
office. 

Had  a  change  of  administration  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  King's  illness,  Kenneth  Courtenay 
(though  very  young)  was  to  have  been  Private  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  had 
been  educated  with  a  view  to  holding  some  diplomatic 
office  under  Government ;  for,  in  addition  to  a  com- 
petent share  of  Greek  and  Latin,  he  was  particularly 
well  versed  in  modern  languages  (which  was  a  rare 
accomplishment  in  those  days).  He  spoke  French 
and  Italian  with  great  fluency,  and  was  able  to  read 
and  write  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  He  was  well  versed  in 
history,  and  particularly  in  that  part  of  it  which  is 
usually  called  modern  history ;  he  was  also  a  good 
musician.  Courtenay's  society  was  much  sought; 
but,  w^hat  was  remarkable  at  that  period,  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen  him  intoxicated,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  dissipated  a  whole  day  whilst  residing 
in  the  University.  His  income  during  that  time  was 
very  slender,  as  his  father  was  particularly  extrava- 
gant, and  did  not,  after  he  resigned  his  office,  contri- 
bute in  the  slightest  degree  to  his  son's  maintenance. 
He  led  a  quiet  life,  and  defrayed  his  college  expenses 
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out  of  a  small  legacy  wliicli  had  been  bequeathed 
him  by  a  relation  of  his  mother. 

As  soon  as  he  had  kept  his  Terms  he  went  to 
town,  where  he  resided  for  many  years — returning 
to  Cambridge  for  the  pui'pose  of  taking  his  degree 
in  1798. 

His  legacy  was  not  quite  exhausted  when  he  left 
college ;  and  he  supported  himself  for  several  years 
by  teaching  elocution,  and  many  members  of  emi- 
nence, both  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Bar,  were 
amongst  his  pupils. 

By  the  interest  of  one  of  them  with  Pitt,  Courtenay 
became  the  second  clerk  in  the  Tontine  Office. 

In  this  situation  he  remained  for  many  years ;  and 
though  the  first  clerk  was  frequently  promoted  during 
that  time,  the  sins  of  his  father  eifectually  pre- 
vented him  from  profiting  by  the  advancement  of  his 
seniors. 

He  was  possessed  of  a  small  but  a  very  choice 
collection  of  books,  and  had  more  than  once  great 
difficulty  in  rescuing  them  from  the  creditors  of  his 
landlord,  he  having  hired  two  unfurnished  rooms. 

Annoyed  by  these  vexatious  proceedings,  he  en- 
gaged a  small  house  (though  he  could  furnish  only 
a  part  of  it),  where  he  resided  with  one  servant. 
I  never  went  to  town  without  spending  an  evening 
with  him ;  and  at  this  distance  of  time  I  reflect  with 
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pleasure  on  the   liappy   hours   we  passed   together. 
Our  only  repast  was  a  Welch-rabbit  and  a  bottle 
of  porter,  and  his  conversation  was  the  dessert.     He 
was  much  in  society,  and  during  the  season  he  had 
invitations  for  every  evening  in  the  week.     I  recol- 
lect, when  on  a  visit  to  him,  taking  up  a  card  with 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Frederic  Pigou,  with  the  addition 
that  Mrs.  Frederic  Pigou  would  be  AT   HOME  on   a 
particular  evening;    at  the  bottom  was  written,   in 
a  small  female  hand,  "  Mr.  Courtenay  is  requested  to 
come  very  early.""     In  compliance  with  this  request, 
he  went   at   a   very  unfashionable    hour,    and   was 
announced  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  where 
three  ladies  were  sitting  by  the  fire.     One  of  them 
started  up,  and  hastened  to  meet  him.     Just  before 
they  met,  she  slackened  her  pace,  and  staring  at  him 
made  a  formal  courtesy,  and  returned  to  her  compa- 
nions without  speaking  a  word.     He  followed  her  to 
the  fire-place,  and  was   sufficiently  near  (though  he 
had    not   heard   the   question)    to    hear   the    reply, 
"  Heaven   only   knows !  —  I   never    saw    the   man 
before!"     I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  feel  much  dis- 
concerted.     ^'Not   in   the   least,"    he   replied,    "for 
though  I  did  not  know  the  lady,  I  was  very  sure  I 
should  know  many  of  her  guests!"     The  fact  was, 
the  invitation  was  intended  for  his  father. 

I  shall  again  mention  my  friend  Courtenay,  when 
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I  allude  to  the  circumstances  that  followed  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pitt. 

With  two  or  three  more  characters  who  com- 
menced their  career  in  this  century,  I  will  complete 
my  chapter. 

Thomas  Castley  was  seventh  Wrangler  in  1787. 
He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Jesus,  and  was  always 
in  the  majority  of  those  who  took  a  decided  part 
in  the  proceedings  against  Frend.  He  was  a  man 
of  most  unprepossessing  appearance :  he  had  an  ex- 
traordinary obliquity  of  vision ;  his  teeth  were  re- 
markably long,  and  they  were  completely  closed 
when  speaking ;  his  voice,  which  was  naturally  harsh 
and  guttural,  had  a  very  singular  effect.  As  it  was 
the  custom  in  those  days  to  give  some  distingmsJiing 
term  to  most  members  of  the  University,  that  of 
Ghastly  was  not  inapplicable  to  Castley. 

Notwithstanding  these  personal  disadvantages,  he 
was  a  decided  fortune-hunter,  and  made  no  secret 
of  his  intention  of  marrying  for  money.  An  alder- 
man of  this  town  was  reported  to  have  died  very 
wealthy,  leaving  two  unmarried  daughters.  Castley 
fearing  to  be  deceived  by  report,  made  a  journey 
to  Ely,  having  been  told  he  could  there  gain  more 
certain  intelligence,  and  that  he  could  also  discover 
whether  the  statement  was  correct  that  one  young 
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lady  had  a  larger  portion  than  her  sister.  His 
inquiries  turned  out  very  satisfactory,  and  he  com- 
municated them  to  a  member  of  his  own  college, 
who  was  some  years  his  junior,  and  very  much  his 
superior  in  manner  and  appearance.  His  friend, 
profiting  by  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  having 
some  acquaintance  with  the  young  ladies,  actually 
proposed,  and  married  the  elder,  who  was  the  more 
wealthy  of  the  two.  Castley  proposed  to  the  other, 
but  was  refused :  nothing  daunted,  he  renewed  the 
offer,  but  was  again  repulsed. 

After  a  time  he  began  to  despair  of  marrying  a 
fortune,  and  turned  his  thoughts  on  politics.  He 
wrote  a  very  extraordinary  work  on  the  French 
Revolution,"  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke.  He  expected  to  make  a  con- 
siderable profit  by  the  sale  of  this  production ;  and 
in  order  to  secure  the  highest  patronage,  he  sent 
copies  of  it  to  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  particularly  to  those  men  who  had  ori- 
ginally rejoiced  in  the  French  Revolution,  but  who, 
disgusted  with  the  brutal  excesses  of  the  chief  actors, 
were  at  that  time  cordially  supporting  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  He  would  often  read  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived from  men  high  in  rank,  who  applauded  his 
determination  to  expose  those  revolutionary  doctrines 
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whicli  he  had  assured  them  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  University.  Paragi'aphs  appeared  oc- 
casionally in  the  periodical  works  of  the  day,  in 
which  he  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  recom- 
mendation, and  many  persons  anticipated  that  they 
should  discover  in  his  work  a  complete  answer  to  the 
libellous  writings  of  Tom  Paine. 

I  was  often  in  the  habit  of  meeting  him,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  discussed  the  momen- 
tous passing  events,  I  had  formed  a  very  different 
opinion  of  the  long-talked-of  pamphlet.  It  is  true 
he  was  a  man  of  much  reading,  particularly  of 
history;  he  had  an  excellent  memory,  and  could 
tell  the  dates  of  all  the  great  battles  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times ;  but  his  reasoning  powers  were 
poor,  and  when  he  attempted  to  be  eloquent,  he 
became  very  ridiculous. 

I  have  made  diligent  search  for  his  publication, 
but  cannot  meet  with  a  copy,  which  I  regret;  for 
although  I  remember  a  number  of  passages,  yet 
they  are  so  absurd  that  I  fear  my  readers  would 
be  incredulous  were  I  to  quote  them  from  memory. 
The  following  passage  will  convey  some  idea  of 
the  style  of  the  work : — "  Men  were  fighting  up  to 
their  knees  in  an  ocean  of  blood,"  &c.  But  there 
were  about  forty  or  fifty  lines  of  poetry  upon  which 
he  particularly   prided   himself;   they   were   ridicu- 
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lously  absurd.     I  well  remember  bis  reciting  tbem 
to   me  with    considerable    energy    before   the   work 
appeared:    tliey   were   inscribed    To   the  Dcumoyi   of 
Reformation  ! 

Castley  was  a  man  of  very  penurious  habits,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  an  illustra- 
tion : — John  Brooke,  whose  rooms  were  on  the  same 
staircase,  proposed  that  they  should  furnish  a  lamp 
at  their  mutual  charges,  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  much  inconvenience  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  of  an  evening  from  the  darkness  of  the 
staircase.  Castley  said  he  considered  it  a  piece  of 
needless  extravagance  ;  but  after  a  time  he  agreed 
to  the  proposition,  with  the  condition  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  furnish  the  oil  on  alternate  nights, 
for  he  thought  the  porter,  whom  Brooke  had  pro- 
posed to  employ,  Avould  charge  too  much.  Tliis 
was  agreed  to. 

To  Brooke's  great  surprise,  he  frequently  found 
the  lamp  on  Castley' s  nights  burning  brightly  at 
a  late  hour,  whereas,  when  the  porter  lighted  it  on 
his  night,  it  had  burnt  out  much  earlier.  One 
evening  when  Brooke  was  reading  in  his  room, 
with  his  door  sported ^^  he  heard  a  very  quiet  step 
•on  the  landing-place ;  and  opening  his  door  gently, 
he  surprised  Castley  in  the  very  act  of  puffing  out 
*  "Sported,"  i.e.  fastened. 
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the  lamp,  by  "which  dexterous  manoeuvre,  on  alter- 
nate nights,  he  was  enabled  to  shirk  the  expense  of 
providing  oil ! 

As  Castley's  penurious  habits  were  so  generally 
known,  we  were  one  day  much  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  contemplated  a  trip  to  Paris ;  and  I  well 
remember  his  lamentation  at  having  just  purchased 
a  new  great-coat,  which  from  its  grave  colour, 
although  well  adapted  for  the  cloisters  of  Jesus 
College,  would  be  very  unsuitable  for  the  Palais 
Royal,  where  he  said  he  should  pass  much  of  his 
time.  He  consulted  a  dyer,  who  succeeded  in 
changing  the  colour  to  a  tolerably  bright  green. 
Clad  in  this  extraordinary  looking  garment,  which 
reached  to  his  heels,  he  crossed  the  Channel,  and 
partook  of  the  gaieties  which  Paris  afforded. 

During  the  short  period  which  elapsed  between 
this  truce  (for  it  could  hardly  be  called  the  Peace  of 
Amiens),  many  Cambridge  men  went  to  Paris; 
amongst  them  Creswell  of  Trinity,  who  told  me  on 
his  return  that  he  had  seen  Castley  in  the  "  Champs- 
Ely  s^es,"  enjoying  the  humours  of  (what  we  call  in 
England)  a  merry-go-round.  The  party  consisted  of 
four,  two  of  them  very  smart  females  of  a  question- 
able appearance. 

The  humours  of  this  exhibition  I  must  endeavour 
to  describe.      Castley  was  seated   on  a  swan,  with 
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a  spear  in  liis  hand,  with  which  at  every  revolution 
he  had  a  chance,  in  his  turn,  of  carrying  off  a  ring. 
The  person  who  succeeded  in  "bearing  away  the  prize 
had  the  privilege  of  a  second  ride  without  payment. 
It  may  well  be  conceived  that  Castley's  a^  pearance 
in  such  a  scene  had  a  most  extraordinary  and  lu- 
dicrous effect.  As  Creswell  was  not  quite  certain 
whether  he  had  been  recognised  amongst  the  specta- 
tors, I  asked  Castley  on  his  return  if  he  had  met 
with  any  one  he  knew.  He  replied  that  on  on 3 
occasion  he  had  seen  an  ill-looking  fellow  of  Trinity, 
a  gaunt  Philomath,  whose  name  he  could  not  re- 
member. 

Dining  with  Caldwell  at  Jesus,  on  one  of  their 
feast-days  (which  were  the  only  days  that  Castley 
went  into  the  Combination-room),  we  were  all  much 
entertained  by  the  history  of  his  adventures  in  Paris, 
where  no  one  present  but  himself  had  been,  since 
the  Revolution.  He  had  visited  every  remarkable 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  gave  a  very  graphic 
description  of  what  he  had  seen. 

As  the  green  coat  was  still  tolerably  fresh,  he  con- 
tinued to  wear  it  after  his  return  to  the  University; 
but  being  taken  to  task  by  the  Master  for  dressing  so 
much  unlike  a  clergyman,  he  resumed  a  threadbare 
coat  (which  even  he  had  deemed  a  cast-off),  and 
only  wore  the  other  when  out  of  college. 
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In  1808  lie  took  the  college  living  of  Cavendish, 
in  Suffolk ;  and  after  having  secured  this  valuable 
preferment,  he  married  his  servant,  a  young  woman 
of  unimpeachable  character. 

Many  years  subsequently,  I  was  surprised  on  meet- 
ing him  at  Cambridge  during  one  of  the  vacations. 
He  told  me  he  had  come  up  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  from  the  Dean  of  the  College,  which  informed 
liim  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  in  his  turn  at 
St.  Mary's,*  and  that  if  he  employed  a  deputy  he 

*  Every  j)erson  in  orders,  who  has  taken  the  degree  of  M.A. 
or  B.D.,  and  has  his  name  upon  the  Boards,  is  required  to 
preach  before  the  University,  according  to  his  seniority,  in 
a  list  pubhshed  by  the  Esquire  Bedells,  signed  by  the  Vice- 
Cbancellor,  and  called  the  "  Combination  Paper."  At  the 
bottom  of  this  document  it  is  stated,  that  no  person  shall 
appoint  a  deputy  whose  name  is  not  in  the  above  hst,  unless 
he  be  approved  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

This  regulation  had  long  fallen  into  disuse,  and  when  a  man 
did  not  preach  in  his  own  turn,  the  clerk  at  St.  Mary's  was  in 
the  habit  of  providing  a  substitute.  There  were  always  men 
to  be  found  in  the  University  who  were  ready  to  preach  on 
the  shortest  notice,  but  their  discourses  were  never  remark- 
able for  excellence  of  quality. 

To  remedy  this  practice,  the  following  grace  was  brought  in 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hyde  Wollaston  in  1802:  (he  took  his 
degree  at  Sidney  College,  and  was  afterwards  Conduct  Fellow 
of  King's :) — 

"  Quum  sacris  concionibus  in  templo  academise  habendis 
haud  satis  provisum  videatur : 

"Placeat  vobis,  ut  ii  qui  pro  ratione  senioritatis  diebus 
Dominicis  post  meridiem  conciones  habere  tenentur,  neminem 
sibi  vicarium  ab  initio  Octobris  proximo  sequentis  usque  ad 
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must  pay  three  guineas.  To  this  he  demurred,  and 
stated  that  when  he  resided  the  remuneration  for 
a  sermon  was  two  guineas ;  but  as  he  found  it 
could  not  be  done  for  that  sum,  he  determined  on 
preaching  himself.  He  then  told  me  he  had  bor- 
rowed a  horse  and  gig  of  one  of  his  parishioners, 
and  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  bringing  his  wife 
to  see  the  University. 

I  rallied  him  on  his  extravagance  in  keeping  his 
name  on  the  Boards,  when  he  replied  that  the  ex- 
pense was  much  heavier  than  it  ought  to  be ;  that 
it  had  been  a  subject  for  great  deliberation ;  but 
that  the  privilege  of  voting  for  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment [if  judiciously  made  use  of)  was  valuable,  and 
on  that  account  he  had  determined  on  keeping  his 
vote. 

finem  Junii  adsciscant  nisi  aliquem  selectis  concionatoribus 
more  designandis.  Placeat  etiam  vobis,  ut  iiovem  selecti 
concionatores  a  Procancellario,  Eegio  Theologicse  Professor e, 
Professore  Norrisiano  procuratoribus  aut  eorum  vices  geren- 
tibus  siqui  sint,  vel  saltern  tribus  eorum  consentientibus 
quorum  unus  semper  sit  Procancellarius,  singuli  in  singulos 
menses  pr?edictos  eligantur.  Ita  tamen  ut  dictis  conciona- 
toribus vices  suas  inter  sese  pro  arbitrio  permutare  liceat. 
Atque  ut  Electio  fiat  ante  finem  instantis  Termini.  Denique, 
ut  siquis  hoc  munus  sibi  delatum  detrectaverit,  alius  quam 
primum  fieri  possit  in  ejus  locum  subrogetur. 

"  Lect.  A.M.      \5  July, 
Concess.  P.M./  1802." 
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I  purpose  to  make  my  reminiscences  of  the 
E-ev.  Charles  Simeon  very  brief,  his  life  having 
been  published  by  a  far  more  able  biographer  than 
myself. 

Charles  Simeon,  of  King's,  took  his  B.A.  degree 
in  1783,  and  that  of  M.A.  1786.  He  was  appointed 
Vicar  of  Trinity  Church,  but  was  refused  the  lecture- 
ship by  the  parishioners,  as  they  were  anxious  to 
obtain  the  appointment  for  Mr.  Hammond,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  their  Curate.  They  all  signed 
a  petition  to  the  Bishop  in  his  behalf,  informing  him 
at  the  same  time  that  they  had  appointed  Mr.  Plam- 
mond  to  the  lectureship.  Finding  the  parishioners 
so  violent  against  him,  Simeon  met  them  at  the 
vestry,  and  the  parishioners  considered  that  he  had 
promised  to  write  to  the  Bishop,  tendering  his  resig- 
nation. But  Simeon  thought  his  promise  was  condi- 
tional. The  parishioners,  however,  without  authority 
wrote  to  the  Bishop,  informing  him  that  Mr.  Simeon 
had  declined,  and  repeating  their  desire  that  Mr. 
Hammond  should  be  appointed.  His  Lordship  again 
informed  Simeon,  that  if  he  chose  to  have  the  living, 
it  was  at  his  service,  but  that  if  he  declined  it,  Mr. 
Hammond  should  not  have  it.  In  consequence  of 
Simeon  accepting  the  living,  the  parishioners  almost 
universally  put  loaks  on  their  pews.  Simeon  had 
forms  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  church,  and  also 
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erected  at  his  own  expense  some  pew-seats,  but  the 
churchwardens  pulled  them  down. 

This  opposition  continued  for  a  long  time,  when 
at  length  Simeon  determined  to  establish  an  evening 
lecture ;  but  the  step  was  so  opposed  by  the  church- 
wardens that  they  locked  up  the  church,  and  Simeon 
was  obliged  to  take  with  him  a  smith  to  open  the 
doors. 

After  about  five  years  Hammond  gave  up  the 
lectureship,  and  Simeon  was  then  opposed  by  the 
Rev.  Butler  Berry  (Conduct  Fellow  of  Trinity),  who 
was  elected. 

In  1786  Mr.  Simeon  preached  for  the  first  time 
at  Great  Saint  Mary's,  respecting  which  event  I 
quote  the  following  passage  from  his  biography: — 
"  The  greatest  excitement  prevailed  on  this  occasion. 
St.  Mary's  was  crowded  with  gownsmen;  and  at 
first  there  seemed  a  disposition  to  annoy  the  preacher 
in  a  manner  at  that  period  unhappily  not  unusual. 
But  scarcely  had  he  proceeded  more  than  a  few 
sentences,  w^hen  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  exor- 
dium, and  his  serious  and  commanding  manner,  im- 
pressed the  whole  assembly  with  feelings  of  deep 
solemnity,  and  he  was  heard  to  the  end  with  the 
most  respectful  and  riveted  attention." 

In  the  summer  of  1790,  the  churchwardens  con- 
'   sented  to  his  establishing  an  evening  lecture. 
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In  1792  he  observes,  "  At  first,  and  indeed  for 
several  years,  the  keeping  order  in  my  church  was 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  novelty 
of  evening  service  in  a  parish-church  at  Cambridge 
attracted  some  attention.  In  the  college  chapel  it 
was  no  novelty ;  but  in  a  parish-church  it  conveyed 
at  once  the  impression  that  it  must  be  established 
for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  or  wh^.t  the 
world  would  call  Methodism.  Hence  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  it  should  be  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  some,  and  with  contempt  by  others,  and 
that  young  gOAvnsmen,  who  even  in  their  own  chapels 
showed  little  more  reverence  for  God  than  they 
would  in  a  play-house,  should  often  enter  in  to  dis- 
turb our  worship." 

For  many  years  (I  speak  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge).  Trinity  church  and  the  streets  leading 
to  it  were  the  scenes  of  the  most  disgraceful  tumults. 
In  vain  did  Simeon,  with  the  assistance  of  persons 
furnished  with  white  wands,  exert  themselves  to 
preserve  order  in  the  church ;  in  vain  did  Professor 
Farish,  who  as  Moderator  was  well  known  and 
popular  with  the  undergraduates  for  some  years 
before  and  after  he  was  Proctor,  station  himself  at 
the  outside  door  to  prevent  improper  conduct  to  the 
persons  leaving  the  church ;  and  though  one  under- 
graduate, wlio   liad   been  apprehended  by  Simeon, 
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was  compelled  to  read  a  public  apology  in  tlie 
church,  the  disturbances  still  continued.  But  before 
the  apology  was  read  by  the  young  man,  Mr.  Simeon 
made  this  prefatory  address  to  the  congregation : — 

"It  is  with  extreme  concern  that  I  now  call  your 
attention  to  a  circumstance  of  a  very  distressing 
nature.  The  greater  part  of  you  who  are  here 
present  have  been  frequent  witnesses  of  the  interrup- 
tion which  we  have  experienced  in  public  worship. 
We  have  long  borne  with  the  most  indecent  conduct 
from  those,  whose  situation  in  life  should  have  made 
them  sensible  of  the  heinousness  of  such  offences; 
we  have  seen  persons  come  into  this  place  in  a  state 
of  intoxication ;  we  have  seen  them  walking  about 
the  aisles,  notwithstanding  there  are  persons  ap- 
pointed to  show  them  into  seats ;  we  have  seen 
them  coming  in  and  going  out  without  the  slightest 
reverence  or  decorum ;  we  have  seen  them  insulting 
modest  persons,  both  in  and  after  divine  service  ; 
in  short,  the  devotions  of  the  congregation  have  been 
disturbed  by  almost  every  species  of  ill  conduct ;  yet 
I  have  exercised  forbearance,  till  those  of  the  highest 
respectability  in  the  University  have  justly  blamed 
me  for  it.  I  have  been  adverse  to  make  an  example, 
nor  is  it  without  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I  now 
call  forth  a  young  man  of  liberal  education  to  make 
a   public   acknowledgment.      But    the   necessity    of 
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the  case  requires  it ;  my  duty  to  God,  my  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls,  yea,  my  concern 
for  the  honour  of  the  University,  compel  me  to  exert 
myself,  and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  higher  powers. 
Nothing,  I  can  truly  say,  could  be  more  painful  to 
me  ;  but  I  hope  and  trust  that  this  one  example 
will  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  other  in  future." 
The  offender  then  read  the  following  apology : — 

''  I  ,  of   College,    in   this   University, 

sensible  of  the  great  offence  I  have  committed  in 
disturbing  this  congregation  on  Thursday  last,  do, 
by  the  express  order  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  thus 
publicly  beg  pardon  of  the  Minister  and  congrega- 
tion ;  and  I  owe  it  only  to  the  lenity  of  Mr.  Simeon, 
that  the  Vice-Chancellor  has  not  proceeded  against 
me  in  a  very  different  manner,  for  which  lenity  1  am 
also  ordered  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  thus  publicly  to 
acknowledge  my  obligation  to  Mr.  Simeon ;  and  I  do 
now  promise  never  to  offend  in  like  manner  again." 

A  large  portion  of  Simeon's  congregation  consisted 
of  the  peasantry  from  the  neighbouring  villages, 
where,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  services  were 
performed  in  a  careless  manner ;  the  comfort  and 
ease  of  the  ministers  appearing  to  be  their  first  con- 
sideration. If  the  Sunday  proved  wet.  Dr.  Drop 
(a  cant  phrase  signifying  there  was  no  service)  did 
the  duty. 
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It  was,  however,  proverbial  that  no  county  was 
so  badly  served  as  Lincolnshire,  of  which,  perhaps, 
I  cannot  give  a  more  striking  illustration  than  the 
following.  The  name  of  the  parish  is  familiar  to  me, 
but  I  cannot  just  now  call  it  to  mind, — suffice,  it  to 
say,  it  was  a  very  small  one,  and  service  was  per- 
formed only  once  a  month. 

A  clergyman  who  was  visiting  for  a  few  days 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  officiating  minister,  (residing  at  a 
distance,)  offered  to  perform  service  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  Consent  was  readily  granted.  When 
notice  was  given  to  the  clerk  he  appeared  con- 
fused, and  then  submissively  remarked,  the  service 
ought  not  to  have  come  off  until  a  week  later ;  for, 
not  at  all  expecting  there  would  be  any  change 
from  what  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to, 
he  had  set  a  turkey  in  the  pulpit  as  soon  as  their 
parson  had  left,  and  he  had  reckoned  that  by  the 
time  he  came  again,  the  pulpit  would  have  been  at 
liberty ! 

At  the  period  to  which  I  have  been  previously 
alluding,  a  very  celebrated  dissenting  preacher,  by 
the  name  of  Eobinson,  was  officiating  in  the  chapel 
in  St.  Andrew's  Street. 

My  friend  Musgrave  sometimes  went  to  hear  him, 
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and  used  to  relate  to  me  many  anecdotes  connected 
with  him.     I  will  insert  the  following  : — 

Upon  one  occasion  when  he  was  preaching,  he 
dropped  the  immediate  subject  of  his  discourse,  and 
made  this  observation :  "  It  is  a  rule  with  me  never 
to  use  an  expression  which  the  humblest  of  my 
hearers  cannot  understand.  I  have  just  made  use 
of  the  term  ocular  demonstration ;  I  will  explain  it 
to  you.  I  look  into  the  table-pew,  and  /  see  a  young 
man  in  a  blue  coat  and  scarlet  waistcoat  fast  asleep ^ 
On  pronouncing  the  last  two  words,  he  raised  his 
voice  considerably,  and  all  eyes  being  attracted  to 
the  unfortunate  sleeper,  he  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  Of  that  I  have  ocular  demonstration!^^  He  then 
resumed  his  discourse  in  his  accustomed  manner. 

The  recital  of  this  anecdote  brings  another  to  my 
remembrance,  which  was  related  to  me  by  Dr.  Rees, 
who,  when  staying  with  his  friend  Hollick,  at  Whit- 
tlesford,  accompanied  him  to  Cambridge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  Wednesday  evening  discourse 
from  Robinson.  They  went  to  Chesterford  to  drink 
tea  with  him,  when  Dr.  Rees  learned,  to  his  great 
mortification,  that  a  minister  from  Walden  was  to 
officiate  that  evening ;  and  Robinson  added,  that  as 
his  friend  had  come  from  such  a  distance,  he  did  not 
feel  himself  at  liberty  to  put  him  off  preaching. 
"When  they  met  in  the  vestry.  Dr.  Rces  told  liim  that 
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he  had  come  from  Whittlesford  for  the  pm-pose  of 
hearing  Mr.  Eobinson,  and  he  asked  whether  he 
would  have  any  objection  to  be  a  hearer  instead  of 
the  preacher.  To  this  proposition  the  stranger  im- 
mediately agreed,  and  was  probably  glad  to  escape 
the  criticism  of  so  learned  a  man. 

Robinson  requested  the  Doctor  to  give  him  a  text, 
which  he  declined  doing,  but,  turning  to  the  Walden 
minister,  asked  him  on  what  subject  he  had  intended 
to  discourse,  and  then  remarked  jocularly  to  Robin- 
son, "  I  think  you  had  better  take  the  same  text!" 
This  was  unhesitatingly  agreed  to,  Robinson  request- 
ing a  few  minutes  for  meditation  in  the  vestry  whilst 
the  congregation  were  singing. 

Dr.  Rees  assured  me  he  had  never  heard  him 
more  luminous  than  on  that  evening.  I  wish  I  could 
call  to  mind  the  text.  It  was  an  abstruse  passage 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  to  me  unintel- 
ligible until  the  Doctor  gave  me  a  very  able  expla- 
nation, and  also  quoted  many  passages  used  in  illus- 
tration by  the  preacher  upon  the  occasion. 

Henry  William  Champneys  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1793,  that  of  M.A.  in  1796.  He  was  a 
native  of  Canterbury,  and  heir  to  a  handsome  pro- 
perty. His  father  died  before  he  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity.    On  his  arrival  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow- 
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commoner  of  Christ's,  with  a  liberal  allowance  from 
a  fond  and  indulgent  mother.  He  was  distinguished 
at  college,  not  less  by  the  elegance  of  his  manners 
than  by  the  splendour  and  frequency  of  his  enter- 
tainments. He  soon  became  a  particular  favourite 
with  the  ladies ;  and  Miss  Gooch,  sister  to  Mrs. 
Beadon,  never  thought  a  party  complete  if  he  were 
absent. 

Champneys  established  a  very  expensive  club. 
The  principal  member  was  the  Honourable  Newton 
Wallop,  a  brother  of  Lord  Portsmouth,  and  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  title ;  he  has  since  changed  his 
name  to  Fellows. 

I  well  remember  meeting  him  at  Champneys' 
table  on  the  day  he  obtained  his  degTce.  He  was 
extremely  out  of  spirits,  as  the  Orator,  in  his  presen- 
tation speech,  instead  of  complimenting  him  (as  was 
customary  on  noblemen  taking  a  degree),  censured 
his  dissipated  habits  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
adverted  to  his  Christian  name,  which,  he  said,  he 
disgraced  by  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct. 

Another  member  was  a  man  of  Trinity,  known  by 
the  name  of  "  Turk  Taylor." 

Several  King's  men  also  belonged  to  this  club.  It 
consisted  in  number,  of  twelve,  and  they  adopted  a 
most  remarkable  livery.  The  coat,  I  remember,  was 
of  bright  gi'cen,  lined  and  bound  with  buff  silk,  with 
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buttons  made  expressly,  and  upon  which  Sans  Souci 
was  elegantly  engraved ;  the  waistcoat,  curiously 
adorned  with  frogs,  was  bufF,  with  knee-breeches 
of  the  same  colour. 

The  members  met  at  each  other's  rooms  one  even- 
ing in  the  week,  when  they  played  for  very  high 
stakes ;  also  they  dined  together  once  a  month,  when 
each  member  was  allowed  to  invite  a  friend;  and, 
in  conclusion,  they  had  a  grand  anniversary. 

On  one  occasion  Champneys  was  steward  of  the 
Commencement  Ball,  where  the  whole  Cluh  assisted. 
He  was  considered  the  most  elegant  dancer  of  the 
day.  On  the  following  morning,  a  party  of  at  least 
two  hundred  were  invited  to  his  rooms  in  the  New 
Building,  where  a  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette  (at  that 
time  a  perfect  novelty  in  the  University)  was  pre- 
pared. Prince  William  of  Grloucester,  and  all  the 
rank  and  fashion  that  were  at  the  ball  the  previous 
evening,  were  assembled.  Such  was  the  courtesy 
and  suavity  of  Champneys'  manners,  that  he  obtained 
leave  of  Adam  Wall  (the  Senior  Fellow  of  Christ's, 
and  Steward  of  the  Gardens),  for  the  whole  party  to 
be  allowed  to  walk  in  them  after  breakfast,  on  con- 
dition that  they  did  not  gather  any  of  the  flowers, 
or  trespass  on  the  large  walk  which  ran  the  whole 
length  of  the  garden. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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That  Wall  might  not  witness  the  desecration  (for 
such  he  considered  it),  he  went  down  the  water; 
and  when  he  returned  in  the  evening,  to  his  horror 
and  amazement,  the  parties  were  dancing  under  the 
lime-trees  in  which  he  took  such  peculiar  pride. 

Champnejs  was  verj  ambitious  of  obtaining  an 
honorary  degree  through  his  relationship  to  the 
Courtenay  family.  In  order  to  establish  his  claim, 
he  borrowed  (through  me)  from  my  friend  Kenneth 
Courtenay,  of  Trinity  Hall,  two  large  volumes  con- 
taining Memoirs  of  the  Courtenay  Family,  which 
were  a  present  to  his  grandfather  from  Prince 
Courtenay.  My  friend  Kenneth,  who  prided  him- 
self on  his  ancestry,  set  an  inconceivable  value  on 
these  Memoirs,  and  was  miserable  dm-ing  the  time 
they  were  in  Champneys'  possession,  lest  some  of 
the  Etonians  should  vote  it  a  good  joke  to  put  the 
volumes  into  the  fire.  I  therefore  got  them  out  of 
his  hands  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  having  consulted 
a  person  well  versed  in  heraldry,  he  assured  me  that 
Champneys  had  no  chance  whatever  of  obtaining  an 
honorary  degree. 

As  the  time  for  Champneys  taking  his  Bachelor's 
degree  was  fast  approaching,  I  advised  him  to  apply 
himself  seriously  to  prepare  for  that  event,  and  felt 
myself  very  happy  to  be  able    (as  the  only  return 
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in  my  power  to  make  for  all  liis  kindness  to  me) 
to  assist  him  in  liis  preparation.  He  was  a  most 
apt  scholar,  and  soon  "  got  up"  all  that  was  required 
for  a  Fellow-commoner  at  that  time. 

Before  he  left  the  University,  he  discharged  every 
debt  he  had  contracted,  and  carried  with  him  the 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

The  first  two  years  subsequent  to  his  leaving 
Cambridge  he  passed  in  London,  and  having  taken 
expensive  lodgings,  led  the  same  dissipated  life  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  at  the  University.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  he  had  considerably  dimi- 
nished his  patrimony ;  so  he  took  orders,  and 
marrying  Miss  Hornby,  a  Clergyman's  daughter,  he 
retired  to  Canterbury,  having  been  presented  to  one 
of  the  livings  in  that  city.  I  received  many  invi- 
tations to  visit  him,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  until 
nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  I  found  him 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  family,  attending  with 
great  strictness  and  regularity  to  his  professional 
■duties,  respected  by  his  parishioners,  and  leading  a 
very  retired  life. 

What  rendered  my  visit  particularly  interesting, 
was  the  commencement  of  the  hop-pulling  season. 
I  had  seen  the  hop-plantations  of  Herefordshire  and 
Worcestershire,  but  had  no  idea  until  then  of  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of   the  hop-country.     It  was 
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one  of  the  most  abundant  seasons  that  had  occurred 
for  many  years ;  neither  blight  nor  vermin  had 
assailed  the  crops. 

As  I  knew  what  was  expected  from  strangers  on 
these  occasions,  I  was  prepared,  when  I  saw  the 
females  approach  me,  to  give  a  largess,  which  they 
acknowledged  by  twining  round  my  hat  a  wreath  of 
hops  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  ensured  me  a  hearty 
welcome  throughout  all  the  plantations  I  visited. 

How  superior  are  the  beauties  of  a  hop-plantation 
to  the  vine-covered  hills  of  France  !  When,  shortly 
afterwards,  I  visited  that  country  for  the  first  time, 
I  discovered,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  their 
boasted  vineyards  presented  the  appearance  of  stunted 
raspberry-plants. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  my  visit  to  my  friend. 
He  still  retained  that  superiority  of  manners  and 
address,  which  had  so  much  distinguished  him  in 
early  life.  His  appearance,  though  strictly  clerical, 
was  remarkable  for  its  elegance.  His  income  was 
moderate :  but  at  his  table  there  was  comfort  com- 
bined with  much  frugality.  He  had  been  grievously 
disappointed  at  the  Whigs  having  remained  in  office 
so  short  a  time.  Lord  Derby  having  promised  him 
preferment.  I  never  saw  him  after  this  visit,  but 
I  frequently  heard  from  him.  He  eventually  obtained 
a  living  in  Yorkshire. 
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The  last  letter  I  ever  received  from  Champnejs  was 
to  inquire  about  a  situation  for  two  of  his  sons,  who 
were  approaching  manhood,  and  whom  he  wished  to 
place  with  some  one  before  they  went  into  public  life, 
where  they  would  be  treated  as  the  family,  and  where 
they  would  acquire  those  gentlemanly  habits  so  sel- 
dom to  be  met  with  in  public  schools,  particularly  in 
the  north  of  England.  I  considered  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Lascelles  (then  living  at  Duxford),  emi- 
nently qualified  for  that  purpose ;  but  his  number 
was  complete,  and  no  other  similar  establishment 
occurred  to  me. 

On  the  4th  of  November  of  this  year  (1799), 
William  Lort  Mansel,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  was 
elected  Vice-Chancellor. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  the  Corporation  voted  the 
freedom  of  the  town  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Frederick  of  Gloucester. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

[1800—1803.] 

In  this  year  a  royal  charter  for  the  incorporation 
of  Downing  College  passed  the  Great  Seal.  Francis 
Annesley,  LL.D.  was  named  in  the  charter  the  first 
Master ;  Edward  Christian,  Esq.  M. A.  the  first  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Laws  of  England ;  and  Busick  Harwood, 
the  first  Professor  of  Medicine ;  John  Lens,  William 
Meeke,  and  William  Frere,  the  first  Fellows  of  the 
College. 

At  this  time  Harwood  had  contrived  to  make  him- 
self very  popular  in  the  University.  He  possessed 
much  influence  with  many  members  of  the  Senate ; 
and  to  make  this  influence  the  more  apparent,  he  hit 
upon  the  following  expedient : — He  called  upon  Kaye 
(at  that  time  one  of  the  Tutors  of  Christ's  College, 
and  very  deservedly  a  favourite  with  the  University), 
and  said  to  him,  "  The  men  of  Peterhouse  are  re- 
solved to  give  me  a  piece  of  plate  ;  but  as  they  are 
not  men  of  business,  they  would  in  all  probability 
make  a  bungling  affair  of  it ;  and  you  would  do  me 
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a  very  great  favour  if  you  would  consent  to  be  one 
of  the  Managing  Committee.''^  To  tliis  Kaye  agreed. 
Harwood  then  went  to  Jesus  College,  and  called  on 
George  Caldwell,  one  of  the  Tutors,  a  very  excellent 
scholar,  and  much  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of 
his  manners  and  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition. 
The  Professor  addressed  him  in  terms  similar  to 
those  he  had  used  to  secure  Kaye's  acquiescence, 
with  the  addition  that  the  latter  had  consented  to 
act  on  the  committee.  Having  succeeded  with  these 
two,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  very  respect- 
able committee.  When  the  members  met,  it  became 
apparent  that  unless  they  limited  the  sum  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  each  individual,  many  persons  (particularly 
the  junior  members  of  the  University)  would  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  ; 
the  maximum  was  therefore  fixed  at  two  guineas. 

A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  committee,  with  the 
signature  of  "  A  Member  of  the  University,"  remon- 
strating against  this  restriction,  and  begging  "  that 
in  his  particular  case  it  might  be  dispensed  with,  as 
he  was  under  very  great  obligations  to  the  Professor, 
and  that  he  had  no  other  means  of  evincing  his 
gratitude."  The  letter  contained  a  bank-note  for 
fifty  pounds,  and  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  this 
came  from  the  Professor  himself. 
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The  committee  determined  not  to  violate  tlie  rule 
they  had  laid  down  :  they  retained  two  guineas,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  debate  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  the  remainder.  Several  of  them  were 
of  opinion  that  it  should  be  given  to  some  charitable 
institution  ;  but  this  proposition  was  negatived  by 
the  majority.  Of  its  eventual  destination  there 
remained  very  little  doubt. 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  mentioning 
my  dear  and  much-valued  friend,  the  late  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  who  took  the  degree  of  M.D. 
in  this  year,  having  taken  that  of  M.B.  in  1794. 
He  was  admitted  at  St.  John's,  and  in  the  first 
examination  was  placed  in  the  first  class.  It  was 
his  intention  to  proceed  to  his  B.A.  degree ;  but 
some  of  his  father's  friends  persuaded  him  that  as 
Cambridge  was  but  a  poor  school  for  medicine  (there 
being  no  lectures  but  those  of  Harwood,  and  some  on 
chemistry  by  Milner),  the  best  course  would  be  not 
to  strive  for  honours  on  taking  his  Bachelor's  degree, 
but  to  reside  with  his  father,  and  after  having  kept 
his  Terms,  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh. 

With  this  change  of  plan  it  was  deemed  respectful 
to  acquaint  the  Tutor  of  his  college,  and  also  the 
Examiners  at  the  subsequent  examinations.     They 
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were  much  displeased  with  this  arrangement ;  and 
they  made  a  point  of  calling  upon  him  at  lectures 
quite  as  frequently  as  they  did  on  oiher  men  of  the 
same  year.  When  the  examination  ariived,  and  he 
in  his  turn  was  called  on,  he  said  he  had  not  got  up 
the  subjects.  This  answer  was  by  no  means  deemed 
satisfactory,  and  at  the  close  of  the  examination  their 
displeasure  was  evinced  by  some  very  strong  remarks 
on  his  conduct.  In  consequence,  he  removed  to 
Trinity ;  and  when  he  had  kept  his  Terms  he  went 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  applied  himself  very  closely 
to  the  studies  connected  with  his  profession. 

After  taking  his  degTee,  he  commenced  practice  at 
Denbigh,  in  North  Wales,  but  subsequently  settled 
at  Chester,  and  soon  after  married  a  widow  with  two 
sons,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters. 

My  friend  Thackeray  was  remarkably  fond  of 
planting;  and  as  his  son-in-law  possessed  a  large 
tract  of  unenclosed  land  in  Flintshire,  he  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  indulging  his  taste,  and  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  value  of  the  property  for 
the  proprietor.  He  also  purchased  for  himself  all 
the  land  of  that  description  which  came  into  the 
market. 

The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  had  at 
their  disposal  vast  tracts  of  this  sort  of  land,  which 
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was  so  high,  and  so  cold  and  bleak,  that  it  furnished 
only  a  scanty  subsistence  during  summer  for  the 
mountain-sheep. 

Thackeray  attended  a  sale  where  a  considerable 
quantity  was  brought  to  the  hammer,  and  he  was 
the  only  real  buyer  in  the  company. 

As  he  did  not  press  for  an  immediate  conveyance, 
the  Commissioners  were  very  dilatory  in  making 
it  out,  and  during  the  delay  (occasioned  entirely 
by  their  neglect)  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
materially  affected  the  value  of  the  land  he  had. 
purchased. 

It  was  at  tliis  time  determined  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  to  erect,  by  subscription, 
a  Column,*  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 

Lord  Kenyon  had  property  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  was  very  desirous  of  obtaining  what  had  been 
already  purchased  by  Thackeray.  He  therefore 
made  application  in  the  proper  quarter ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  land  purchased  by  Thackeray 
was  most  unjustly,  and  to  his  great  loss,  ordered  to 
be  re-sold. 

*  This  is  a  rough  stone  pyramidal  mass  of  masonry,  150  feet 
in  height,  and  60  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  stands  on 
the  apex  of  a  mountain,  1,845  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Thackeray's  woods  became  tlie  admiration  of  the 
neighbourhood.  His  mode  of  managing  his  trees 
was  so  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  so  effectual, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  relating  it,  as  it  is  not  only 
singularly  opposed  to  the  practice  in  that  locality, 
but  in  the  county  of  Chester,  and  in  most  other 
counties  I  have  visited. 

In  the  latter  end  of  October  he  accompanied  the 
wood-wards,  and  instructed  them  in  Ms  mode  of 
training,  which  was  to  select  a  leading  shoot  in  each 
tree,  when  about  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  he  then  cut 
off  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  as  close  to  the  tree  as 
possible,  four  or  five  of  the  shoots  immediately  heloio 
those  he  had  pruned  the  year  before — thus  begin- 
ning at  the  top,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice, 
working  downwards. 

During  the  whole  of  Thackeray's  residence  at 
Chester,  he  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  every  mea- 
sure that  could  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  introduced  many  salutary  reforms  into 
their  hospital,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
fever-ward,  which  he  regularly  attended.  The  nu- 
merous charity-schools  he  constantly  visited ;  and 
having  frequently  accompanied  him,  I  found  the 
children  who  left  at  the  age  of  thirteen  could  cal- 
culate and  reply  to  some  very  difficult  questions  in 
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geometiy.  In  sliort,  lie  was  considered  so  good  a 
benefactor  to  the  town,  that,  as  he  was  driving  one 
day  past  the  Guildhall,  Lord  Westminster  requested 
him  to  walk  up,  and  told  him  that  his  fellow-citizens 
were  desirous  of  testifying  their  opinion  of  his  merit 
oj  voting  him  the  freedom  of  their  city. 

"  I  should  consider  it,  my  Lord,"  replied  Thacke- 
ray, "  the  most  gratifying  compliment  I  ever  received; 
but  let  us  understand  each  other  thoroughly.  By 
accepting  the  freedom,  am  I  to  be  considered  a 
party  man ;  and  shall  I  be  expected  to  vote  at  all 
times  with  those  to  whom  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for 
my  freedom  ?  as  in  that  case  I  should  respectfully 
decline  it !  *' 

Those  present  exclaimed,  that  was  far  from  their 
intention.  "Then,"  said  he,  "I  accept  it  with  pride;" 
observing,  at  the  same  time,  *'  I  am  determined  never 
to  interfere  with  party  politics  !"  To  this  resolution 
he  strictly  adhered,  and  no  person  ever  thought  of 
applying  to  him  for  his  vote. 

For  many  years  he  was  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
though  in  eating  and  drinking  he  had  been  through 
life  remarkably  abstemious.  During  these  attacks 
his  sufferings  were  greater  than  I  ever  witnessed, 
and  yet  his  kindly  feelings  never  forsook  him.  Ou 
one  occasion  he  was  reported  to  be  dying,  and  five 
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physicians  signified  their  intention  of  settling  at 
Chester. 

How  well  do  I  remember  accompanying  Thackeray 
(after  his  recovery  from  a  long  attack  of  gout)  to  see 
his  woods  and  high-land  farm !  He  inquired  after 
a  bull  calf  of  a  very  superior  breed,  which  he  had 
some  time  previously  given  to  the  farmer  in  order  to 
improve  his  stock. 

The  tenant's  answer  rather  surprised  him.  "  Sir," 
he  said,  "  he  was  a  noble  animal ;  we  killed  him 
about  Christmas,  and  have  lived  upon  him  ever 
since."  Thackeray  laughed  so  heartily  at  the  reply, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  explain  to  me 
the  cause  of  his  mirth. 

To  his  determination  never  to  interfere  in  party 
politics  he  implicitly  adhered,  and,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, no  one  ever  applied  to  him  for  a  vote. 

Notwithstanding  the  preponderating  influence  of 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster  in  the  borough,  it  was 
exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him  extremely 
unpopular.  On  one  occasion  the  late  General  Gros- 
venor  (afterwards  Field  Marshal)  was  his  Lordship's 
nominee ;  and  as  he  was  crossing  the  noble  bridge 
on  his  return  to  Eaton  Hall,  his  carriage  was  attacked 
by  an  infuriated  mob.  They  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  throAv  the  carriage  and  the  General  over 
the  brid2:e  ;  and  those  who  recollect  the  orreat  heio-ht 
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of  that  structure  above  the  water,  and  the  rocky- 
nature  of  the  bottom,  will  feel  that  in  such  case  his 
destruction  would  have  been  inevitable.  Just  at  that 
moment  Thackeray  was  passing  by,  and  effected  what 
probably  no  one  else  in  the  city  could  have  done, — 
he  saved  the  life  of  the  gallant  General. 

One  morning  when  I  was  at  breakfast  with  him, 
amongst  others,  I  recognised  John  Jervis  passing 
by,  who  was  at  that  very  time  beginning  his  canvass 
for  the  city.  As  I  was  going  to  have  my  hair  cut, 
Thackeray  said,  "  Ask  the  barber,  in  the  way  of 
conversation,  what  he  thinks  of  Jervis' s  chance  of 
success."  The  man,  who  was  a  violent  partisan  of 
the  Grosvenor  family,  replied,  "  Poor  man,  the  op- 
position party  have  found  out  he  has  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds  to  lose,  which  they  will  soon  ease 
him  of,  and  then  send  him  about  his  business !"  His 
prediction  was  not  verified  ;  Jervis  was  returned,  and 
retained  his  seat  as  long  as  he  sat  in  Parliament. 
To  this  circumstance  he  owed  his  appointment  as 
Attorney-General,  and  his  subsequent  election  to  the 
Bench,  as  Chief-Justice  of  Common  Pleas. 

On  one  of  the  towers  of  the  city  wall  was  esta- 
blished a  Museum  belonging  to  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute. The  churchwarden  of  a  neighbouring  parisli 
brought  to  Thackeray  a  skull  which  had  been  dug 
up  In  tlic  churchyard,  and  of  whicli  the  upper  part 
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was  pierced  with  a  number  of  very  large  shot,  whicli 
had  evidently  been  fired  from  some  elevated  spot. 
From  the  appearance,  the  person  seemed  to  have 
lived  many  years  afterwards.  Thackeray  considered 
this  a  great  curiosity,  and  had  drawings  taken  of  it, 
presenting  the  skull  itself  to  the  Museum. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Incumbent  of  the  parish  called 
on  him,  and  requested  that  the  skull  should  be  im- 
mediately returned  to  be  buried  ;  remarking  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  any  bones  were  detained  after  his 
express  desire  to  the  contrary,  he  should  complain 
at  the  Spiritual  Court  of  the  desecration.  Thackeray 
refused  to  part  with  it,  and  produced  an  advertisement 
in  which  the  same  clergyman  had  sanctioned  the  sale 
of  two  or  three  hundred  loads  of  earth  taken  from  the 
same  churchyard,  and  in  which  it  specified  that  this 
earth  wo  aid  be  particularly  valuable  owing  to  the 
bones  mixed  with  it.  The  Incumbent  thought  it  best 
to  say  no  more  of  the  desecration  I 

My  dear  friend  died  in  1849,  most  truly  regretted 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

1810. 

As  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  my 
readers   to   compare   the   census   of  the   population 
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of  Cambridge  in   1801  with  that  of  half-a-centuiy 
subsequently,  I  will  therefore  insert  it. 

"  The  population  of  Cambridge,  as  ascertained  by 
the  Parliamentary  census  taken  this  year,  was  as 
follows : — 
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"  There  were  42  uninhabited  houses,  92  families 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  and  1,368  in  trade, 
manufactures,  or  handicraft." 


On   Midlent    Sunday  in   this  year,  according   to 
annual   custom,   tlic  Yicc-Chancellor   (Dr.  Grctton), 
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accompanied  by  the  Eev.  Eobert  Hole,  Fellow  of 
Trinity,  and  Beverley,  went  to  Burwell.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  preached.  After  the  service  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Manor  House,  where  the  usual  substan- 
tial dinner,  and  the  same  excellent  ale  and  port 
(which  I  have  before  described),  were  most  liberally 
served. 

The  clerk,  at  the  accustomed  time,  announced  that 
the  bells  were  ringing — he  was  succeeded  by  the 
sexton ;  all  but  the  Vicar  seemed  deaf  to  the  announce- 
ment. He  had  for  the  last  three  years  preached  an 
afternoon  sermon,  out  of  compliment  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

Although  he  did  not  consider  it  befitting  him  to 
remind  the  Yice-Chancellor  that  the  time  for  de- 
parture had  arrived,  he  fully  imagined  he  should 
be  very  soon  overtaken,  as  the  carriage  had  for 
some  time  been  waiting  to  convey  the  party  to 
church. 

After  the  Vicar's  departure,  the  host  observed,  that 
a  sermon  in  the  afternoon  at  their  church  was  quite 
unusual.  The  Vice-Chancellor  asked,  "V^hat  sort 
of  a  preacher  is  Mr.  Turner?"  to  which  the  tenant 
replied,  "  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  go  over  the 
threshold  to  hear  him  preach."  "  If  that  be  your 
opinion,  who  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  hear- 

VOL.  II.  M 
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ing  him,"  said  Dr.  Gretton,  "  I  am  of  your  opinion 
too  ;  and  we  will  remain  and  have  a  few  more  glasses 
of  your  fine  old  port."  The  horses  were  then  taken 
from  the  carriage,  and  the  Vicar,  after  waiting  a 
considerable  time  for  the  yice-Chancellor  before  he 
began  the  service,  was  at  length  obliged  to  proceed 
without  him.  His  indignation  at  such  uncourteous 
treatment  was  very  gTcat,  and  he  complained  on 
every  occasion  of  the  insult  he  had  received  from 
the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  time  for  leaving  was  not  a  welcome  announce- 
ment. After  they  commenced  their  homeward  jom*- 
ney,  they  were  in  high  glee,  and  unanimous  in  the 
praise  of  the  tenant's  substantial  dinner  and  the 
excellence  of  the  ale  and  wine,  which  had  been  so 
cordially  pressed  upon  them.  At  length  Hole  began 
to  joke  on  Beverley.  Now  Beverley  was  at  times 
easily  provoked  ;  occasionally,  you  might  say  of  him 
whatever  you  pleased — he  was  perfectly  callous,  and 
the  most  cutting  sarcasms  made  no  impression  upon 
him  ;  but  then  he  had  a  good  deal  of  wit,  and  was  not 
jestrained  by  any  considerations  of  propriety  or  de- 
corum from  indulging  it  at  the  expense  of  any  one 
who  had  offended  him ;  besides  this,  Hole  was  a  most 
vulnerable  character,  and  had  forgotten  that  excellent 
adage,  that  "  a  man  who  has  glass  windows  should 
not  throw  stones."     Beverley  made  a  furious  attack 
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upon  him,  and  Hole  smarted  severely  under  it.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  came  to  the  rescue ;  and  Beverley 
treated  him  with  scarcely  more  ceremony  than  he 
observed  towards  his  friend.  Just  before  they  left 
Newmarket  Heath,  the  Yice-Chancellor  stopped  the 
carriage,  and  ordering  the  Marshal  to  open  the  door, 
observed  that  Mr.  Beverley's  conduct  was  so  gross 
he  would  no  longer  travel  in  the  same  carriage  with 
him,  and  suggested  an  exchange  of  places  with  the 
Marshal.  Beverley  answered,  that  he  had  the  same 
right  to  an  inside  place  as  the  Vice-Chancellor ;  that, 
as  a  Master  of  Arts,  he  had  paid  as  much,  towards 
the  conveyance  as  a  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  and  that,  if 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  his  friend  did  not  like  to 
travel  with  him,  he  recommended  them  to  get  out 
of  the  carriage,  and  find  their  way  to  Newmarket. 
They  declined  following  his  advice,  and  the  journey 
was  resumed.  It  was  not  long  before  perfect  quiet 
reigned  amongst  them,  and  the  Marshal  imagined 
(and  it  was  not  a  very  imjorohahle  conclusion)  that  the 
trio  had  been  overtaken  by  the  drov^sy  god. 

The  convening  before  the  heads,  with  which  Be- 
verley had  been  threatened  during  the  fray,  never 
took  place. 

Amongst  the  variety  of  characters  at  this  period, 
I  feel  I  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  the  University 
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Marslial,  in  whom  some  of  my  readers  will  recognise 
Jolm  Taylor.  In  early  life  he  lived  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Pearce,  at  that  time  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St. 
John's,  and  subsequently  Public  Orator,  and  in  1789 
Master  of  Jesus  College. 

John  Taylor  had  obtained  and  so  fully  deserved 
his  master's  confidence,  that  when  Pearce  was  made 
Vice-Chancellor  in  1790,  he  was  very  desirous  to 
show  his  regard  for  Taylor,  and  promised  him  the 
situation  of  University  Marshal  (which  is  solely  in 
the  gift  of  the  Vice-Chancellor)  if  the  then  Marshal 
(who  was  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age) 
would  consent  to  resign  it  for  some  equivalent. 
This  man's  name  was  Bore,  and  I  well  remember  his 
being  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  "  Blue  Boar," 
from  his  invariably  wearing  a  whole  suit  of  blue. 
When  in  attendance  on  public  occasions.  Bore  put 
on  his  state  dress,  which  was  a  purple  coat,  with  a 
very  large  silver  plate  on  his  left  arm,  stamped  with 
the  University  arms.* 

Bore  was  very  proud  of  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
and  was  not  easily  prevailed  upon  to  resign ;  he  did 
not  seem  to  consider  that  his  age  rendered  him  at 
all  inadequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties,  and  he 
refused  an  offered  sum  to  relinquish  his  post,  but  he 

♦  The  purple  coat  is  no  longer  worn,  and  the  silver  badge 
has  long  since  disappeared. 
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afterwards  accepted  an  annuity  very  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  income. 

This  seemed  a  hard  bargain,  but  Taylor  submitted 
to  it.     Bore  died  within  a  year  of  his  resignation. 

Taylor  discharged  the  duties  of  his  new  situation 
in  an  exemplary  manner.  He  was  naturally  so  in- 
telligent a  person,  that  he  had  taken  every  advantage 
of  improving  his  originally  meagre  education.  The 
same  diligence  and  good  sense  which  had  procured 
him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  former  master 
still  continued  to  influence  his  conduct ;  and  evincing 
that  he  possessed  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of 
judgment  and  of  observation,  he  was  allowed  in  some 
instances  to  use  his  own  discretion.  At  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  dinners  he  generally  arranged  the  invi- 
tations ;  and  here  his  peculiar  tact  was  displayed  ; 
for  he  took  care  to  bring  to  the  same  entertainment, 
those  who  were  pleased  to  meet  each  other,  and  con- 
trived to  keep  those  separate,  who,  from  difference  of 
opinion  and  other  circumstances,  were  not  desirous  of 
being  at  the  same  table.  When  Taylor's  opinion 
differed  from  those  in  authority,  he  had  a  happy 
knack  of  conveying  his  sentiments,  in  terms  so  re- 
spectful that  he  never  gave  offence ;  and  he  stated 
his  reasons  for  the  opinion  he  formed  so  clearly  and 
so  forcibly,  that  he  generally  convinced  his  hearers 
that  the  course  he  proposed  was  the  most  prudent. 
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But  it  was  when  an  Address  to  the  Crown  was 
proposed  that  his  merits  were  most  perceptible.  As 
soon  as  the  V ice-Chancellor  learned  on  what  day  it 
was  to  be  received,  Taylor  required  no  further  in- 
structions than  being  told  to  do  what  was  needful. 
He  set  off  immediately  for  town,  and  if  he  found  the 
Thatched  House  had  been  engaged  by  the  Oxonians, 
(who  always  went  up  at  the  same  time,)  some  other 
rooms  were  taken.  He  ordered  beds  for  such  mem- 
bers of  the  deputation  as  required  them,  and  secured 
the  services  of  his  friend  Lavender,*  with  as  many 
of  the  police  as  were  judged  requisite.  When  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  deputation  arrived  in  town,  they 
found  dinner  prepared  and  every  requisite  arrangement 
made,  without  any  trouble  and  anxiety  on  their  part. 

Taylor  was  well  acquainted  with  those  inmates  of 
St.  James's  Palace  who  attend  on  such  occasions, 
and  was  able  to  obtain  from  them  many  particulars 
not  generally  knoAvn,  but  very  conducive  to  the 
comfort  of  those  who  attended  the  presentation. 

When  all  was  over,  he  collected  the  bills,  receiv<5d 
a  cheque  from  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  on  his  retm-n 
to  Cambridge  produced  vouchers  for  the  total  amount 
of  expenditure. 

*  Lavender  was  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  police  at- 
tached to  the  Bow-street  office,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
intelligence  and  general  correctness  of  conduct. 
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He  held  his  office  about  thirty  years,  and  resigned 
it  for  the  less  laborious  one  of  Senate-house  and 
School-keeper,  which  situation  had  been  very  long 
held  by  Marshall. 

1802. 

In  the  month  of  May  in  this  year,  the  University 
voted  an  Address,  congratulating  his  Majesty  on  the 
restoration  of  peace.  The  Address  was  presented  at 
St.  James's  by  Dr.  Procter,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the 
usual  deputation  from  the  Senate. 

The  y ice-Chancellor  and  Heads,  during  this  year, 
came  to  the  following  decision  with  regard  to  the 
office  of  Taxor  : — 

"  Catharine  Hall,  July  1,  1802. 

"A  doubt  having  arisen  whether  a  Bachelor  in  Divinity  be 
eligible  into  the  office  of  Taxor : 

"  We,  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads,  having  examined  the 
Statutes  Me  eligendis  Taxatoribus,'  and  inquired  into  the 
practice  of  the  University,  are  of  opinion  that  a  Bachelor  in 
Divinity  is  not  eligible  into  the  office  of  Taxor. 

"  J.  Procter,  Vice-Chancellor. 
H.  Sumner,  J.  Torkington, 

J.  Turner,  Fras.  Barnes, 

W.  Craven,  R.  T.  Cory, 

W.  L.  Mansel,       W.  Gretton." 

I  am  desirous  of  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  John 
Brown,  of  Trinity,  who  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
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1799,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1802.  He  was  second 
Wrangler  and  second  Smith's  Prizeman.  For  many 
years  lie  was  Tutor  of  Trinity,  and  in  1806  and 
1809  was  Moderator.  He  discharged  his  various 
duties  conscientiously  and  efficiently,  and  was  sin- 
gularly quiet  and  unaffected  in  his  manner;  and. there 
was  a  precision  and  simplicity  about  him  which, 
amongst  the  gay  and  the  thoughtless,  would  occa- 
sionally raise  a  laugh  at  his  expense :  of  this  he  was 
sometimes  aware,  but  always  bore  it  with  perfect 
good  humour. 

On  the  death  of  E-enouard,  in  1830,  he  became 
Vice-Master  of  the  college.  In  this  character  he 
was  occasionally  called  upon  to  address  a  large  as- 
semblage of  men,  illustrious  for  their  literary  and 
scientific  attainments.  Unlike  his  namesake,  George 
Adam  (who  under  that  designation  will  be  recognised 
by  many  of  my  readers),  he  never  sought,  and  I 
believe  would  gladly  have  avoided,  making  a  speech ; 
but  when  he  considered  it  his  duty,^he  acquitted  him- 
self admirably.  He  did  not  attempt  to  be  eloquent, 
nor  did  he  astonish  his  hearers  by  any  brilliant  and 
striking  remarks ;  but  his  language  was  nevertheless 
distinguished  by  good  sense  and  correctness,  and  by 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  which 
he  was  speaking.  I  was  upon  one  occasion  par- 
ticularly struck  by  his  address  at  a  meeting  of  the 
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Agricultural  Association,  which  was  delivered  with 
more  energy  and  animation  than  he  was  usually  in 
the  habit  of  evincing;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  he  had 
paid  great  attention  to  agricultural  affairs,  and  I  have 
often  been  astonished  (when  joining  him  in  his  gene- 
rally solitary  ramble)  at  his  knowledge  of  all  recent 
improvements  in  husbandry,  and  especially  of  the 
mechanical  contrivances  to  lessen  labour. 

After  he  had  resigned  the  office  of  Vice-Master, 
some  years  before  his  death,  he  continued  to  reside  in 
college  during  Term  time.  He  died  very  suddenly  in 
1850,  much  regretted  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  him  well.  A  more  kind-hearted  man 
never  breathed. 

In  his  attachments  he  was  very  firm.  My  ac- 
quaintance with  him  commenced  in  the  first  year  of 
his  coming  to  college,  when  I  met  him  at  the  rooms 
of  a  young  man  from  Norwich,  named  Mack.  To 
him  Brown  had  become  much  attached;  and  when 
Mack  was  subsequently  attacked  with  a  severe  fever, 
he  watched  over  him  with  the  anxiety  of  a  brother, 
and  rarely  quitted  his  bedside  during  the  three  weeks 
that  he  lingered.  Although  Mack  died  in  his  fresh- 
man's year,  and  Brown  had  had  no  previous  acquain- 
tance with  him,  yet  fifty  years  after  the  occurrence 
he  would  speak  of  him  in  the  strongest  terms  of 
affection ;  and  such  was  his  opinion  of  the  superiority 
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of  his  young  friend's  talents,  and  of  liis  indefatigable 
industry,  that  he  considered  (had  his  life  been  spared) 
he  would  have  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  University. 

The  death  of  his  friend,  and  a  reported  disappoint- 
ment in  an  affair  de  coeur,  gave  to  his  manners  a 
tinge  of  melancholy  and  gravity  which  never  wore 
off. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

[1803  TO  1808.] 

As  an  illustration  of  tlie  patriotic  spirit  that  pre- 
vailed at  this  period,  I  give  the  following  extracts 
from  the  "Cambridge  Chronicle:" — 

"On   the   renewal  of  war   with  France,  Messrs. 
Robert  and  J.  L.  Marsh  and  Sons,  of  this  place  (the 
London,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk  carriers),  offered 
to  furnish  Government,  in  case  of  invasion,  with  one 
hundred  horses,  twelve  broad-wheel  waggons  with 
twenty-four   men    to    drive    and    guard    the    same, 
twenty-four  flat-bottomed  boats  with  men  and  horses 
usually  employed  therewith,  four  blacksmiths  with 
travelling  forge,  two  wheelwrights,  and  two  collar- 
makers,  with  their  necessary  appendages ;  the  above 
to  be  employed,  whenever  there  might  be  occasion 
for  their  services,  at  an  hour's  notice.     The  offer  was 
accepted. 

"  On  the  27th  of  July,  a  County  Meeting  was  held 
at  the  Shire  Hall,  when  an  Address  was  unanimously 
voted  to  the  King,  expressive  of  a  determination  to 
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support  him  in  the  war  with  France.  On  the  same 
day,  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Lieutenancy  and 
Magistrates  of  the  county  was  held  at  the  Red  Lion. 
There  were  present  thirty-four  Deputy-Lieutenants 
and  sixteen  other  Magistrates.  Sir  Edward  Night- 
ingale, Bart,  took  the  chair,  and  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  James  Craig,  K.B.  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Eastern  District,  and  L.  B.  Moore,  Esq.  Deputy 
Commissary-General  in  charge  of  the  same  district, 
attended.  Resolutions  were  passed,  having  for  their 
object  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  communi- 
cation throughout  the  county,  and  the  rendering  the 
body  of  the  people  instrumental  in  the  general  de- 
fence in  case  of  an  invasion.  The  county  was  formed 
into  seven  divisions,  for  each  of  which  a  lieutenant 
was  appointed.  The  lieutenants  with  their  divisions 
were  as  follow  : — 

Richard  Greaves  To  wnley,  Esq.  Town  of  Cambridge,  Hundreds 

of    Chesterton,    Northstow, 
and  Papworth. 

Hale  Wortham,  £sq.    .     .     .     Hundreds  of  Armingford,  Long- 

stowe,  Wetherley,  and  Thrip- 
low. 

John  Hall,  Esq Hundreds   of  Chilford,   Whit- 

tlesford,  Staine,  and  Fiendish 
and  First  Half  Hundred  of 
Radfield. 

llichard  Eaton,  jun.  Esq.       .     Hundred  of  Cheveley,  Staplowe, 

and  Second  Half  Hundred  of 
Radfield. 
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Thomas  Page,  Esq Hundred  of  Ely,  and  South  part 

of  Hundred  of  Witchford. 

Eobert  Hardwicke,  Esq.   .     .     Hundred  of  Wisbech. 

William  Dunn,  Esq.     .     .     .    North    part    of    Hundred    of 

Witchford,  Whittlesey,  and 
Thorney. 

"  On  the  29th  of  July,  the  Corporation  voted  an 
Address  to  the  King,  expressing  their  loyalty  and 
zeal  at  what  they  termed  '  this  important  and  awful 
crisis.' 

"  On  the  9th  of  August,  the  University  voted  an 
Address  to  the  King,  expressive  of  zeal  and  readiness 
to  forward  the  means  best  calculated  for  defeating 
the  menaces  of  an  ambitious  and  inveterate  foe.  This 
Address  was  presented  at  St.  James's  by  Dr.  Sumner, 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  a  numerous  deputation. 

"  On  the  10th  of  August,  a  meeting  of  the  inha- 
bitants was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  John  Cheetham 
Mortlock,  Esq.,  Mayor,  in  the  chair.  It  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  form  a  corps  of  cavalry  and  also 
of  infantry.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on  the 
15th,  a  subscription  was  entered  into  for  providing 
uniforms  and  accoutrements  for  such  members  of  the 
volunteer  infantry  as  might  require  to  be  furnished 
therewith,  and  for  the  support  of  the  families  of  such 
volunteers  called  into  service  as  might  need  assistance. 
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Upwards  of  2,100/.  was  ultimately  subscribed, 
principal  contributions  being  as  follow : — 


£  s. 

The  University  .  .200  0 
John  CheethamMort- 

lock,  Esq.  Mayor    .105  0 

John  Mortlock,  Esq.  .105  0 

Edward  Gillam,  Esq.    105  0 

Charles  Finch,  Esq.   .  105  0 

Richard  Foster,  Esq.    105  0 

Edward  Lunn,  Esq.    .105  0 

Edward  Ind,  Esq. .     .105  0 

Joseph  Merrill,  Esq.  .  105  0 
Messrs.  Hovell,  Staples, 

and  Eaden     .     .     .105  0 


the 

£  s. 

King's  College     .     .  100  0 

WilHam  Ottley,  Esq.     52  10 

Richard  WalHs,  Esq.  52  10 
John  Haggerston, 

Esq 52  10 

Thomas  Fisher,  Esq.  52  10 
Thomas     Whittred, 

Esq 52  10 

Rev.  Charles  Simeon, 

M.A 52  10 

Messrs.  Gillam   and 

Marshall.     ...    52  10 


"  The  design  of  forming  a  corps  of  cavalry  appears 
to  have  been  abandoned :  but  a  corps  of  infantry, 
consisting  with  officers  of  450  men,  was  soon  raised, 
and  its  services  accepted  by  Government.  It  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  John  Cheetham  Mort- 
lock, Esq.  The  Chesterton  Volunteers  were  after- 
wards incorporated  with  this  regiment,  as,  in  1805, 
were  the  Bassingbourn  Volunteers. 

"  On  the  24th  of  September,  a  General  Meeting 
of  the  Lieutenancy  and  Magistrates  of  the  county 
was  held  at  the  Rose  Inn,  Benjamin  Keene,  Esq.  in 
the  chair,  and  thirty-one  other  Deputy-Lieutenants 
and  Magistrates  were  present.  It  appearing  that,  in 
order  to  suspend  in  this  county  the  operation  of  the 
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several  acts  passed  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  the 
county  must  furnish  2,886  volunteers,  and  that  the 
number  of  volunteers  in  the  countj  whose  services 
had  been  accepted  was  1,564,  it  was  resolved  to 
raise  the  required  number  of  1,322  additional  volun- 
teers, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  settle  and 
carry  into  execution  a  plan  for  raising  them.  A 
subscription  in  aid  was  entered  into,  and  ultimately 
upwards  of  4,200/.  was  collected.  The  principal 
contributions  are  subjoined. 


The  University .  .  .  .800 
The  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 

County  ......  300 

King's  CoUege   ....  100 

Right  Hon.  Chas.  Yorke, 

M.P 100 

Lord   Charles    Somerset 

Manners,  M.P.  .  .  .100 
Benjamin  Keene,  Esq.  .  100 
Thomas  Hall,  Esq.  .  .100 
Thomas  Panton,  Esq.  of 

Newmarket  ....  63 
Rich.   Greaves  Townley, 

Esq 60 

Sir  Charles  Cotton,  Bart.  60 
John  Peter  AlHx,  Esq.  .  50 
Rev.  George  Jenyns  .  .  50 
Marmaduke  Dayrell,  Esq.  50 
Richard  Eaton,  Esq.  .  .  50 
John  Trotter,  Esq.      .     .     50 


£ 

Samuel  Knight,  Esq. .     .  50 

George  NichoUs,  Esq.      .  50 

John  Westwood,  Esq.      .  50 

Charles  Madryll,  Esq.     .  50 

Edward  Weatherby,  Esq.  50 

Francis  Pemberton,  Esq.  50 

Thomas  Quintin,  Esq.     .  50 

John  Gardner,  Esq.     .     .  50 
Lord  Francis  Godolphin 

Osborne 50 

Rev.  James  Hicks,  of  Wil- 

braham 50 

Edward   Green,  Esq.,  of 

Hinxton 50 

Joseph  Leeds,    Esq.,    of 

Croxton 50 

George    Leeds,   Esq.,  of 

Croxton 50 

Hon.  Percy  Wyndham,  of 

Ickleton 50" 
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Ill  the  same  month  the  lay  members  of  the 
University  formed  a  volunteer  corps,  which  was- 
drilled  by  Captain  S.  Bircham,  of  the  30th  Foot. 
The  Heads  and  Tutors  allowed  one  hour  each  day 
for  the  purpose,  and  permitted  a  suitable  dress  to 
be  worn  when  on  duty. 

A  very  amusing  detail  of  the  drill  is  given  in 
Otter's  "  Life  of  Edward  Daniel  Clarke''  *  (of  whom 
I  shall  presently  make  further  mention). 

"  The  number  in  each  college  who  were  drilled  by 

Captain  Bircham  up  to  Christmas,    1803,    was   as 

under : — 

St.  John's 46 

Trinity 44 

Jesus 21 

Caius 19 

Queens' 10 

Clare  Hall 8 

Christ's 8 

Sidney 6 

Peterhouse 4 

Emmanuel 4             ♦ 

Corpus 4 

King's 2 

Pembroke 2 

Catharine  Hall   ....  1 

Magdalene 1 
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"  The  names  of  some  of  tlie  parties,  and  lists  of  the 
committee  and  officers,  are  subjoined  : — 
Trinity  College  : — 

James  Parke,    B  A.,    Thomas    Coltman,   B.A.,   Eichard 
Greaves  Townley,  William  Albin  Garratt. 

St.  John's  College: — 

Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Isaac  Pennington,  Hen.  Martin,  B.A. 
Fellow. 

Jesus  College  : — 

William  Otter,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor ;  Edward  Daniel 
Clarke,  M.A.,  Fellow  ;  Henry  Tancred. 

Caius  College: — 

William  Wilkins,  John  Ayrton  Paris. 

Sidney  College : — 

George  Butler,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor. 

Christ's  College:— 

Basil  Montagu,  M.A.,  John  Kaye. 

COMMITTEE. 

William  Johnson,  M.A.,  King's  College. 
Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  M.A.,  Jesus  CoUege. 
George  Frederick  Tavel,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
Eobert  Wodehouse,  MA.,  Caius  College. 
John  Browne,  M.A.,  Sidney  College. 

OFFICERS. 

Grenadier  Comp.  .  /  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  Christie,  Trinity  College. 
(  John  Mills,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Second  Division  .  i  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^'  ^■^•'  ^^^^^  ^^^1- 
(  Frederick  Herbert  Maberley,  Trinity  Coll. 

Third  Division      .  /  ^^^^^^  Wodehouse,  M.A.,  Caius  College. 
(  Joseph  Parsons.  B.A.,  Clare  Hall. 

Fourth  Division   .  i  ^^""^  Palmerston,  St.  John's  CoUege. 
(  John  Bishopp,  Peterhouse." 

VOL.  TL  N 
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In  October  a  Grace  passed,  allowing  the  Term  to 
those  Students  of  the  University  who  were  absent  on 
military  service. 

Martin  Davy,  who  was  elected  Master  of  Gains 
College  in  this  year,  was  originally  intended  for  the 
study  of  medicine.  After  having  devoted  some  time 
to  it,  he  was  advised  by  Dr.  Parr  (who  thought 
highly  of  his  classical  attainments)  to  come  to  the 
University  :  he  acquiesced  in  this  advice,  and  was 
admitted  at  Caius.  He  took  his  M.B.  degree 
in  1792. 

In  1796  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Mastership, 
but  was  beaten  by  Dr.  Bel  ward. 

Davy  was  represented  by  Dr.  Parr  as  a  very 
staunch  Whig ;  and-  he  could  not  apparently  give  a 
more  decided  proof  of  his  dislike  to  Mr.  Pitt  than  by 
subsequently  rejecting,  in  the  Caput  (by  his  single 
voice),  the  proposal  to  subscribe  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  University  chest  towards  erecting  a  statue 
to  that  illustrious  man.  I  suspected,  however,  that 
his  principles  were  not  so  decidedly  Liberal  as  they 
were  generally  supposed  to  be.  I  will  state  in  a 
few  words  why  I  formed  this  opinion  ;  for  though 
the  circumstance  on  which  it  was  founded  was  a 
trifling  one,  yet  from  Davy's  subsequent  conduct,  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  erroneous. 
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On  one  occasion,  when  Pitt's  seat  was  vacated  by 
liis  acceptance  of  office,  and  his  re-election  (unop- 
posed as  a  matter  of  course)  was  to  take  place  on 
a  certain  day,  I  accompanied  the  Vice-Chancellor  to 
the  Senate-house  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; 
and  as  I  well  knew  that  Davy  was  by  no  means  an 
early  man  for  business,  it  excited  great  surprise  in 
me  to  find  that  he  was  already  there.  But  my  sur- 
prise was  much  increased  when  he  came  to  the 
Registrary's  table,  and  taking  up  the  indenture,  he 
desired  that  his  name  might  be  inserted  as  one  of  the 
six  electors  who  signed  the  return.  The  Registrary 
had  already  prepared  the  names  of  six  persons  for 
that  purpose ;  but  at  the  earnest  request  of  Davy, 
he  omitted  the  name  of  one  and  inserted  his  in 
its  place. 

The  Registrary  and  myself  were  for  some  time  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  this  strange  conduct,  and  the 
only  conclusion  to  which  we  could  come  was,  that 
Davy  probably  thought,  instead  of  the  indenture 
being  sent  to  the  Crown  Office,  it  would  be  directly 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  might  thus  be  induced  to 
believe,  that  a  person  who  had  been  represented  as  his 
decided  opponent  was,  in  truth,  an  attached  friend. 

During  the  Vice-Chancellorship  of  Dr.  Davy,  who 
was  elected  on  the  4th  of  November  of  this  year 
(1803),    a   very   remarkable    interpretation    of    the 
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statute  "de  Mediclnae  Studiosis"  took  place.  One 
of  Mr.  Thackeray's  sons,  who  lived  with  his  father, 
and  had  been  practising  as  a  surgeon  for  several 
years,  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  physician.  For 
this  purpose  he  admitted  himself  as  a  Fellow-com- 
moner at  Emmanuel,  and  attended  Lectures,  Hall, 
and  Chapel,  with  other  persons  of  that  order.  When 
he  was  of  sufficient  standing,  he  applied  to  the 
Regius  Professor  to  fix  a  day  on  which  he  might 
keep  his  Act ;  he  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  in- 
formed that  Pennington  doubted  whether  he  could, 
agreeably  to  the  statutes,  be  allowed  to  take  the 
degree  of  M.B. 

Thackeray  had  for  nearly  five  years  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Emmanuel,  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
his  father  and  Dr.  Pennington  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  at  the  hospital  several  days  in  the  week, 
and  had  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms  at  all  times  ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  Professor  had  never 
hinted  that  there  would  be  the  slightest  difficulty 
attendant  on  his  son's  taking  his  degree.  Pennington 
was,  however,  inexorable  in  refusing  him  a  day  for 
his  Act,  and  applied  to  the  Heads  for  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  statute.  The  Vice-Chancellor, 
completely  entering  into  Pennington's  view  of  the 
question,  summoned  a  meeting. 

Davy  and  I  had  always  been  on  very   friendly 
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terms ;  lie  had  treated  me  with  marked  kmdness  and 
respect,  and  had  not  nnfrequently  canvassed  with  me 
subjects  relating  to  the  University.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion (previous  to  the  meeting  taking  place),  he  drove 
to  Ickleton  to  converse  with  me  on  the  subject ;  he 
supported  the  expediency  of  the  interpretation,  which, 
he  remarked,  appeared  to  him  necessary,  to  prevent 
the  degradation  of  the  medical  profession,  by  intro- 
ducing low  and  improper  persons  into  the  University. 
I  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him  plainly  that  it  was  not 
an  interpretation,  but  a  new  statute  they  were  about 
to  make ;  that  Thackeray  ought  not  to  be  injured  by 
an  ex  post  facto  law ;  but  that  if  the  effect  of  the 
statute  were  to  degrade  the  profession  of  medicine, 
by  allowing  improper  persons  to  take  degrees  in  that 
faculty,  this  could  be  remedied  by  a  Grace  of  the 
Senate.  I  remarked  that  Thackeray  had  spared  no 
expense  in  his  son's  education,  and  had  sent  him  and 
his  two  brothers  to  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  to  Paris, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  improving  themselves,  and 
of  acquiring  that  professional  knowledge  for  which 
our  University  was  confessedly  an  indifferent  school ; 
and  that  in  his  case  the  medical  profession  could  not 
be  degraded  by  his  admission.  Davy  expressed 
much  surprise  that  my  opinion  should  be  so  opposed 
to  his,  but  he  still  maintained  the  expediency  of  the 
interpretation. 
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At  tlie  meeting  above  referred  to,  the  statute  in 
question  was  taken  into  consideration  : — 

"  De  Studiosis  Medicina. 

"Medicinae  studiosus  sex  annos  rem  medicam  discet  ejus 
lectionis  auditor  assiduus  :  anatomias  duas  videat :  bis  respon- 
deat, semel  opponet,  autequam  baccalaureus  fiat." 

The  following  interpretation  was  decided  on  : — 

"  Whereas  doubts  have  arisen  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
Statute  '  de  Studiosis  Medicinse,'  we  the  underwritten  are  of 
opinion,  and  do  determine,  that  the  statute  is  to  be  thus  in- 
terpreted, that  is  to  say  : 

"  That  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said 
statute,  no  person  can  be  admitted  as  a  Candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  in  Physic,  who  has  been  habitually  engaged, 
within  the  period  of  time  prescribed  by  the  said  statute,  in 
the  practice  of  any  trade  or  profession  whatsoever. 

"  M.  Davy,  Vice-Chancellor, 

W.  ElLISTON,  I.  MHiNER, 

H.  Sumner,  W.  L.  Mansel, 

J.  TORKINGTON,  W.  GrETTON, 

J.  Turner,  J.  Procter. 

"  Caius  Lodge,  June  16,  1804." 

At  this  meeting  Davj  used  many  violent  and 
offensive  expressions  towards  Dr.  Craven,  who  took 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  but  in  so  meek 
and  mild  a  manner  as  to  form  a  powerful  contrast 
to  his  opponent.  It  was  proverbial  that  Dr.  Craven 
could  never  use  a  harsh  or  unkind  expression  to  any- 
one :  and  he  was  so  hurt  at  the  insulting  manner  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  that  he  expected  for  many  days 
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after,  lie  would  call  upon  him  with  an  apology  for 
his  rudeness. 

Davy  and  Pennington  triumphed,  and  Thackeray 
was  deprived  of  the  degree  to  which  he  was  so  fully 
entitled.  The  affiiir  was  much  canvassed  at  the 
time,  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  expressed 
their  opinions  very  freely  on  the  conduct  of  the 
majority  of  the  Heads.  The  men  of  Emmanuel 
were  particularly  annoyed,  and  Cory  was  desirous 
of  returning  the  tuition  money  he  had  received. 

Some  years  subsequently,  Mr.  Luke,  an  eminent 

surgeon  of  Penzance,  was   desirous   of  obtaining  a 

diploma,  with  a  view  of  practising  in  London.     He 

admitted  himself  at  Jesus  College.     It  so  happened 

that   during   his  residence    there,    the    Master   was 

attacked  with  paralysis,  to  which  he  might  probably 

have  fallen  a  victim,  had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt 

and  skilful  treatment  of  Mr.  Luke.     It  was  shortly 

after  this  time  that  the  iniquitous  interpretation  (for 

I  cannot  call  it  by  a  milder  term)  was  unanimously 

rescinded.*     There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally 

*  At  a  meeting  holden  at  King's  Lodge,  Jan.  5,  1815,  it  was 
agreed — ■ 

"That   the   interpretation   of  June   16,   1804,   concerning 
Medical  Degrees,  be  rescinded. 

"  G.  Thackeray,  Vice-Chancellor, 

W.  Wynne,  Fras.  Barnes,  W.  Chapy, 

Geo.  Neville,        P.  Douglas,  W.  Frere, 

W.  Pearce.  R.  T.  Cory,  John  Kaye." 
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brought  forward  to  operate  against  Thackeray,  but 
it  must  equally  have  excluded  Luke.  In  1815, 
Thackeray  proceeded  to  the  degTee  of  M.B.,  and 
in  1820  to  that  of  M.D. 

A  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  some  mirth,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Fellows  of  Caius,  took  place  a  few 
days  after  one  of  the  Commencements. 

In  those  times  it  was  customary  for  the  families 
of  the  Fellows  of  the  different  colleges  to  visit  Cam- 
bridge, and,  when  the  gaieties  of  the  Commencement 
were  over,  to  remain  the  rest  of  the  week.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  the  Fellows  of  Caius  had  de- 
termined on  giving  an  entertainment.  Cards  were 
to  be  provided  for  the  amusement  of  the  elderly 
people,  and  it  was  intended  that  the  younger  ones 
should  dance  in  the  Combination-room. 

As  Davy  was  living  upon  the  best  terms  with 
the  Fellows  of  his  Society,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
they  would  take  so  unusual  a  step  without  some 
intimation  being  made  to  him,  and  had  he  at  the 
time  given  a  positive  negative,  the  plan  would 
doubtless  have  been  abandoned.  I  remember  but 
one  event  of  a  similar  description,  when  Greenwood, 
of  St.  John's,  gave  a  dance  to  a  very  large  party 
in  their  Combination-room,  but  as  he  was  Senior 
Fellow,  few  remarks  were  made  upon  it ;    and  even 
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HOW,  had  not  Davy  unfortunately  dined  with  the 
Provost  of  King's  (Dr.  Sumner)  on  that  day,  all 
would  have  passed  off  pleasantly,  and  nothing  further 
been  thought  of  any  impropriety  attending  the  pro- 
jected f^te.  Davy  met  at  King's  Lodge  a  large 
party  of  elderly  jpeojple^  amongst  whom  were  some 
unmarried  ladies  of  that  particular  age  who  would 
consider  the  forthcoming  event  an  abomination.  No 
allusion  was  made  to  the  party  at  Caius  until  the 
gentlemen  joined  the  ladies  at  coffee,  when  Davy 
was  attacked  upon  the  academic  jproceedings  at  a 
neighbouring  college.  Davy  parried  the  attack  for 
a  time  with  unusual  patience ;  but  as  his  antagonists 
pursued  the  subject  with  increased  vehemence,  he 
returned  home  much  irritated,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  dancing. 

I  recollect  meeting  Dr.  Parr  at  Caius  Lodge, 
during  one  of  his  visits  to  Davy :  there  were  only 
two  other  guests  present,  Herbert  Marsh  and  James 
Wood  (afterwards  Master  of  St.  John's).  Parr  was 
in  prodigious  spirits,  and  attacked  the  Johnians 
most  unmercifully,  who,  although  they  must  have 
felt  annoyed  at  his  sarcasms  (which  were  very  offen- 
sive), parried  his  attacks  with  great  good  humour. 
At  length  Marsh  said,  "  You  must  come  and  dine 
with  me.  Dr.  Parr,  on  the  earliest  day  you  can  fix. 
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as  I  am  only  making  a  short  stay  at  Cambridge." 
Parr  replied,  "  I  cannot  dine  with  you,  but  I 
have  no  objection  to  smoking  a  pipe  one  evening." 
"  Indeed,  Dr.  Parr,  that  will  not  satisfy  me ;  I  wish 
you  could  spend  a  long  day  with  me,  if  any  day 
can  be  considered  long  when  you  are  of  the  party." 

"  Oh,  Master  Marsh,"  he  replied,  "  don't  imagine 
you  can  disarm  me  by  these  civil  speeches."  He 
then  returned  to  the  attack  (which  Marsh  had  inter- 
rupted) with  renewed  vigour.  Among  other  remarks, 
I  recollect  the  following,  addressed  to  Marsh : — "  Do 
you  not  remember  our  meeting  on  the  sea-coast, 
when  you  were  just  returned  from  Leipsic?  You 
told  me  you  were  engaged,  and  you  showed  me 
the  pictm-e  of  your  intended  bride !  I  discovered 
a  tear  in  your  eye ;  you  tried  to  conceal  it.  '  Don't 
be  ashamed  of  it,'  I  observed ;  '  it  indicates  a  better 
feeling  than  often  actuates  the  heart  of  the  priest, 
the  Johnian,  and  the  aspiring  Professor  of  Divinity,^  " 

An  anecdote  relating  to  Dr.  Parr  now  occurs  to 
me,  and  as  it  is  a  very  characteristic  one,  I  will 
record  it. 

Walking  one  day  to  dine  with  a  friend  some 
miles  from  Cambridge,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  shelter, 
was  completely  drenched  before  he  reached  his  des- 
tination.    With  linen  and  clothes  his  friend  wa<5  aWa 
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to  furnish  liim,  but  his  handkerchief  was  obliged  to 
supply  the  abscence  of  his  wig,  which  was  sent  to 
the  kitchen  to  be  dried. 

After  a  time  the  Doctor  exclaimed  with  much 
animation,  and  with  his  accustomed  lisp,  "  How 
very  kind  of  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  remember  my 
love  for  roothe  goothef''  Had  his  friend  not  been 
aware  that  no  such  dish  was  to  be  served,  he  would 
have  fallen  into  the  same  mistake  as  his  guest ;  but 
on  going  into  the  kitchen  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
so  savoury  a  smell,  he  perceived  the  Doctor's  wig 
smoking  at  the  fire ! 

After  Davy's  Vice-Chancellorship  had  terminated, 
he  devoted  himself  most  assiduously  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  his  practice  increased  considerably.  Dr. 
Parr,  who  had  been  for  some  time  accustomed  to 
make  the  Lodge  his  home  whenever  he  visited  Cam- 
bridge, became  frequently,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
his  habits,  a  great  interruption.  Davy  had  been 
proud  of  his  society  when  he  was  beginning  to 
establish  himself;  but  the  time  had  arrived  when 
he  became  very  impatient  at  any  hindrance  to  his 
habitual  indulgences.  It  was  Parr's  invariable 
custom,  wherever  he  was  visiting,  to  smoke  a  pipe 
as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  bed.  Chapman,  the  Tutor 
at  Caius,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  and  who 
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was  always  spoken  of  by  Parr  (and  with  great 
justice)  as  the  most  honest  and  benevolent  of  Tories, 
procured  for  him  two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
where  he  had  every  accommodation  provided  that 
his  peculiarities  required  ;  but  he  rarely  occupied 
them,  except  when  on  his  way  to  Holkham,  where 
he  usually  passed  some  portion  of  his  vacations. 
His  income  at  this  time  was  chiefly  derived  from 
his  pupils,  and  a  curacy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Warwick. 

Davy  was  extremely  fond  of  his  profession,  and 
had  he  given  his  undi\dded  attention  to  it,  would 
undoubtedly  have  risen  to  great  eminence ;  but  he 
had  an  objection  to  be  called  up  at  night,  nor  did 
he  like  to  visit  patients  early  in  the  morning. 

In  1811  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  The  reason  assigned 
for  his  taking  such  a  remarkable  step  was,  its  being 
the  desire  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  True 
it  is,  he  was  shortly  after  married,  and  the  lady 
was  reported  to  have  brought  him  a  good  fortune. 
She  was  in  appearance  very  pleasing,  and  her  man- 
ners were  particularly  affable  and  agreeable ;  but 
unfortunately  she  had  very  delicate  health,  and  died 
about  a  year  after  their  marriage. 

To  the  honour  of  Davy  be  it  remarked,  that  long 
after  he  had  ceased  to  practise,  he  had  much  plea- 
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sure  in  giving  gratuitous  advice  to  any  poor  persons 
needing  it,  provided  lie  was  not  interrupted  at  incon- 
venient seasons. 

In  1808,  tlirougli  the  influence  of  Davy  and  other 
friends,  Richard  Burney  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
degree  of  M.A.  by  Eoyal  Mandate.  The  life  of 
this  most  amiable  man  and  accomplished  scholar 
had  for  many  years  been  embittered  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  had,  by  an  act  he  never  ceased  to 
deplore,  been  debarred  remaining  a  member  of  our 
University  f]  he  had  for  many  years  been  engaged 
in  the  instruction  of  young  men,  with  whom  he  lost 
no  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  impress  most 
forcibly  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  path  of  rectitude.  Amongst  his 
pupils  he  numbered  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Dr. 
Kaye)  and  other  distinguished  scholars.  When  he 
obtained  his  degree,  I  was  truly  gratified  at  receiving 
an  invitation  from  Davy  to  join  a  numerous  party, 
who  hailed  with  delight  that  event  which  Burney 
considered  the  height  of  human  happiness. 

On  the  4th  of  November  in  this  year  (1804), 
Dr.  Torkington  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor.  Nothing 
occurs  to  me  of  any  particular  interest  as  happening 
in  his  year  of  office  ;  I  will  therefore  proceed  with 
some  details  of  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  who   took 
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his  B.A.  degree  at  Jesus  College  in  1790,  and  that 
ofM.A.  in  1794. 

Clarke  had  no  genius  for  mathematics ;  for  though 
he  was  assisted  by  his  kind  and  devoted  friend, 
William  Otter,  of  the  same  college,  (who  afterwards 
published  his  life,)  his  situation  on  the  Tripos  was 
a  verj  humble  one,  and  his  attainments  in  classical 
learning  were  of  a  very  moderate  order.  His  good 
humour,  affability,  and  vivacity,  caused  his  society 
to  be  much  sought,  and  he  was  an  especial  favourite 
with  the  men  of  his  own  college.  In  the  words 
of  his  excellent  biographer,  "  his  college  life  may 
be  said,  with  a  very  few  slight  deviations,  to  ex- 
hibit an  obvious  continuation  of  the  track  he  had 
adopted  at  school — the  same  languid  and  capricious 
efforts  in  the  regular  studies  of  the  place  —  the 
same  eagerness  in  the  excursive  pursuits  of  his 
own  choice — and  the  same  playful  welcome  inter- 
ruption of  the  more  measured  and  regular  labours 
of  others." 

Thence  it  happened  that,  though  he  was  considered 
by  all  who  knew  him  to  be  a  very  delightful  fellow, 
his  real  character  was  understood  by  none ;  and  as 
the  higher  powers  of  his  mind  were  not  yet  sufficiently 
developed,  and  scarcely  known  even  to  himself,  his 
literary  pretensions  were  ranked  by  his  contempo- 
raries at  a  low  rate,  and  the  promise  of  his  future  life 
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regarded,  by  those  wlio  loved  him,  with  considerable 
alarm. 

Within  a  few  months  after  his  degree,  Dr.  Beadon, 
A\  lio  had  been  lately  appointed  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
mentioned  him  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  as  a  proper 
person  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  nephew, 
the  Honourable  Henry  Tufton,  who  had  just  been 
taken  from  Westminster  School,  and  was  destined 
for  the  army.  He  went  to  reside  with  his  pupil  in 
an  old  house  belonging  to  Lord  Thanet,  situated  in 
a  wild  and  secluded  part  of  the  county  of  Kent. 
He  seems  to  have  gained  a  considerable  influence 
over  the  mind  of  his  pupil ;  and  after  a  residence 
of  some  months  in  this  dreary  solitude,  they  com- 
menced the  tour  of  Great  Britain  together. 

In  the  spring  of  1792,  Mr.  Tufton  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  army :  Clarke  then  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  Lord  Berwick,  who  was  of  Jesus 
College,  and  of  the  same  year  with  himself.  His 
Lordship  proposed  that  he  should  accompany  him, 
as  a  friend,  in  a  tour  through  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  &c.  He  purposed  to  be  absent 
from  England  two  years,  and  offered  to  pay  all 
Clarke's  expenses.  He  remained  with  Lord  Berwick 
till  the  end  of  1793,  when  he  returned  to  England. 
Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  chosen  Fellow  elect  of 
Jesus  College.     He  was  then  requested  to  take  the 
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charge  of  Mr.  Mostyn  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas 
Mostyn),  a  youth  of  about  seventeen;  and  it  was 
intimated  to  him  that  travelling,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  formed  a  part  of  the  plan  which  the  young 
man's  father  had  in  view  for  him.  In  1794,  he  went 
to  reside  with  Sir  Eoger  Mostyn's  family  in  North 
Wales. 

He  was  next  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  late  Lord 
Uxbridge ;  and,  on  the  death  of  his  pupil  in  1797, 
he  remained  with  the  Hon.  Berkeley  Paget  until  he 
went  to  Oxford. 

About  this  time  a  young  man  of  his  own  neigh- 
bom'hood,  who  had  lately  succeeded  to  a  considerable 
estate  in  the  county,  was  desirous  of  availing  himself 
of  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  Clarke  for  three 
years,  in  the  hope  of  supplying  the  defects  of  an 
indifferent  education  by  those  means  which  were 
still  within  his  power.  He  was  induced,  at  Clarke's 
recommendation,  to  admit  himself  a  Fellow-commoner 
of  Jesus,  and  to  accompany  him  to  Cambridge,  with 
an  understanding  that  after  a  certain  time  spent  in 
preparatory  study,  they  should  make  an  excursion  to 
the  Continent  together.  The  pecuniary  arrangements 
were  on  a  most  liberal  scale. 

During  the  next  twelve  months  he  resided  at  Jesus 
with  his  pupil;  and  in  May  1799,  they,  together 
with    Otter,  Senior  Tutor  of  Jesus,  and   Professor 
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Mai  thus,  commenced  a  tour  towards  tlie  North  of 
Europe.  In  Sweden  they  separated,  Clarke  and  his 
friend  proceeding  through  Upsal. 

In  the  course  of  this  tour,  Clarke  wrote  repeatedly 
to  his  Cambridge  friends.  His  letters  were  always 
lively,  and  his  descriptions  very  graphic :  the  country 
he  travelled  through  being  little  known,  they  excited 
the  greatest  attention.  I  recollect  dining  with  Outram 
(the  Public  Orator),  when  a  packet  arrived  from 
Clarke.  The  first  letter  began  with  these  words  : — 
"  Here  I  am,  eating  strawberries  within  the  Arctic 
Circle."  We  were  so  intent  on  his  dessert  that  we 
quite  forgot  our  own. 

His  return  to  the  University,  after  an  absence  of 
three  years,  was  greeted  by  the  most  cordial  welcome 
of  all  its  resident  members  ;  and  the  treasures  he  had 
brought  with  him  were  hailed  with  delight.  The 
statue  of  Ceres,  with  many  vases,  altars,  &c.,  he 
presented  to  the  University.  He  had  also  collected 
a  considerable  number  of  rare  manuscripts  in  various 
languages,  and  botanical  specimens  hitherto  unknown 
in  England,  as  also  a  large  accumulation  of  minerals, 
coins,  &c. 

Dr.  Davy,  whom  I  have  previously  mentioned  as 
Vice-Chancellor  in  this  year  (1803),  in  his  opening 
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speech  to  the  Senate,  spoke  of  the  travellers  in  the 
highest  terms,  and  of  their  enriching  the  University 
with  such  considerable  treasures. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter,  Graces  for  conferring 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Clarke,  and  that  of  M.A. 
upon  Mr.  Cripps,  passed  the  Senate  unanimously. 
A  third  Grace  was  subsequently  carried,  to  defray 
from  the  University  chest  the  whole  expense  of  con- 
ferring Dr.  Clarke's  degree. 

His  character  as  a  literary  and  scientific  traveller 
was  not  confined  to  the  University;  it  extended 
itself  through  all  England,  and,  in  fact,  through  all 
Europe. 

He  was  soon  after  (on  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Otter) 
made  Senior  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  which  office  he 
held  till  the  spring  of  1806,  when  he  married.  He 
then  took  a  house  in  Cambridge,  and  performed  the 
duties  of  his  living  at  Harlton,  which  was  only  seven 
miles  distant. 

With  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  he  commenced  lectures  on  mineralogy  in 
1807.  His  lectures  were  completely  successful,  and 
his  reputation  as  a  mineralogist  was  fully  established 
in  the  University ;  and  in  1808,  he  was  made,  by  a 
Grace  of  the  Senate,  Professor  of  Mineralogy.  The 
Grace  was  carried  unanimously  in  the  Non-Eegent 
House,  and  by  38  against  7  in  the  Ecgent  House. 
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In  this  study  lie  continued  to  give  lectures  for 
many  years.  His  lecture-room  was  always  crowded, 
and  those  of  his  hearers  who  were  not  deeply  versed 
in  mineralogy  came  away  highly  delighted.  Some 
few,  who  had  studied  carefully  a  science  then  but 
little  understood,  fancied  that  they  now  and  then 
caught  him  tripping,  and  that  his  lectures  showed 
more  imagination  than  accuracy:  he  was,  however, 
prevented  from  making  any  material  blunder  by  the 
disinterested  kindness  of  the  Rev.  John  Holme,  a 
Fellow  of  Peterhouse.  This  gentleman,  who  had 
mastered  every  branch  of  natural  history  to  the 
extent  of  that  time,  materially  assisted  the  Professor 
in  his  lectures.  He  was  much  attached  to  Clarke,  of 
which  the  latter  was  fully  sensible ;  and  the  syllabus, 
as  well  as  the  outline  of  his  lectures,  were  submitted 
to  his  friend  before  they  were  printed.  In  spite  of 
this,  Clarke's  enthusiasm,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
imagination,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  confine 
himself  within  that  arrangement  which  his  more 
methodical  friend  had  pointed  out  to  him ;  but  th^ 
departure  from  the  system  as  laid  down  by  Holme 
was  generally  marked  by  such  brilliancy  of  eloquence, 
that  nineteen-twentieths  of  his  hearers  considered  it 
as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  lecture. 

In  1810,  the  first  volume  of  his  Travels  appeared. 
The  publishers  were  Cadell  and  Davies;  and  such 
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was  the  higli  reputation  of  the  author  that  they 
agreed  to  give  him  ten  guineas  a  sheet,  free  fr'om 
all  deductions,  to  whatever  extent  the  work  might 
be  carried,  besides  which  he  was  allowed  twenty-five 
presentation  copies. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  criticise  a  work  which  all 
parties  and  all  reviews,  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
combined  to  eulogise :  it  is  my  wish  to  show  the 
author  as  he  really  existed.  I  believe  him  to  have 
been  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  benevolent  of 
human  beings,  who  would  gladly  have  shared  his 
last  shilling  with  any  fellow  creature  who  stood  in 
need  of  it.  His  conversation  was  replete  with  spirit 
and  animation,  and  no  person  ever  quitted  his  society 
without  regret :  he,  however,  often  suffered  his  ima- 
gination to  run  away  with  his  judgment ;  and  in 
corroboration  of  this  remark,  I  am  induced  to  give 
instances  which  fell  under  my  own  observation. 

In  a  shoemaker's  shop  he  met  with  a  picture, 
covered  with  dirt,  which  he  bought  for  a  guinea :  he 
had  it  cleaned,  and  then  persuaded  himself  that  it 
was  a  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  and  that  the  initials  of 
Mark  Jerrard  were  on  the  corner  of  the  canvas.  He 
put  it  into  a  magnificent  frame,  and  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  exhibit  it  in  the 
University  Library.  Kerrich,  the  principal  Librarian, 
who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  paintings  (and  himself 
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no  mean  artist),  had  seen  it  before  it  came  into 
Clarke's  possession,  and  rejected  it  as  of  no  value : 
he  said  it  was  a  portrait  of  an  Elector  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  of  which  he  exhibited  an  engraving,  and 
placed  it  by  the  side  of  the  portrait.  There  was  this 
difference  between  the  two,  that  in  the  engraving  the 
head  was  covered  with  a  huge  flowing  wig,  whereas 
the  supposed  original  was  bald.  Kerrich  got  over 
this  difficulty  by  remarking,  that  the  wig  on  the 
picture  must  have  been  rubbed  off  by  cleaning.  The 
first  day  they  were  exhibited,  upwards  of  3,000  per- 
sons went  to  see  them ;  and  the  exhibition  lasted  for 
three  or  four  days. 

Clarke  wrote  a  small  pamphlet,  in  order  to  prove 
that  it  was  an  original  Shakspeare.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  made  a  present  of  the  picture  to  the  shoe- 
maker of  whom  he  had  purchased  it. 

Another  similar  instance  occurs  to  me. 

In  the  window  of  a  barber's  shop,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  market-place,  there  had  been  placed 
for  many  years  a  model  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt: 
it  had  originally  been  very  brilliant,  but  having  been 
long  neglected,  it  had  lost  its  beauty,  and,  being 
placed  in  the  higher  part  of  the  window,  had  at- 
tracted but  little  attention.  After  the  death  of  the 
owner,  it  was  bought  for  a  trifle  by  a  person  who 
lived   in  a  small  shop  opposite,  and   who,   having 
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cleaned  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  placed  it 
in  a  window  which  was  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  it  soon  caught  the  attention  of  Clarke,  who 
asked  permission  to  look  at  it. 

Before  leaving  the  house,  he  affirmed  it  to  be  very 
valuable,  though  he  would  not  venture,  on  so  slight 
an  inspection,  to  estimate  its  worth.  He  soon  after 
called  again,  bringing  with  him  some  chemical  pre- 
paration for  removing  the  dirt  by  which  it  was  still 
incrusted. 

As  its  brilliant  colours  began  to  develop  them- 
selves, Clarke  was  in  raptures,  and  pronounced  that 
it  was  covered  with  precious  stones,  particularly  the 
reins  of  the  bridle,  and  was  altogether  of  great  value. 
He  congratulated  the  owner  on  possessing  such  a 
treasure,  called  upon  him  several  times,  and  looked 
at  it  with  increased  delight.  It  was  subsequently 
purchased  by  some  one  in  Cambridge,  who  exhibited 
it  at  different  places  ;  but  I  fancy  it  turned  out  a 
failure,  for  on  being  more  closely  examined  by  some 
persons  of  good  judgment  in  town,  the  stones  were 
pronounced  of  no  value.  It  was,  however,  as  a  model, 
very  curious. 

At  a  subsequent  period  (December  1811),  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Town-hall,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Branch  Bible  Society.  Of  many  particulars 
relating  to  it  I  shall  only  make  mention  as  I  pro- 
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ceed :  but  I  now  purpose  to  offer  some  remarks  upon 
Clarke's  speech  on  this  occasion.  No  description  can 
do  it  justice :  as  a  composition,  it  was  admirable ;  his 
action  also  was  highly  animated ;  his  utterance  clear, 
distinct,  and  mellow,  especially  in  the  lower  tones ; 
and  when  he  approached  subjects  of  peculiar  solem- 
nity, there  was  a  tremulousness  in  his  voice,  the 
effect  of  which  was  almost  supernatural.  His  speech 
was  the  subject  of  unbounded  praise  in  every  paper. 
The  friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
entreated  him  to  be  present  at  their  meetings.  He 
did  attend  several,  made  many  excellent  speeches, 
and  was  (I  doubt  not)  at  the  time  deeply  impressed 
with  the  paramount  importance  of  the  object. 

It  was  the  characteristic  of  Clarke,  that  whatever 
subject  he  took  up  he  was  enthusiastic  in  its  support, 
and  advocated  it  with  heart  and  soul ;  but  this  en- 
thusiasm, unhappily,  only  lasted  until  his  attention 
was  directed  to  some  new  object,  in  favour  of  which 
he  was  equally  ardent. 

Three  or  four  years  after  this  meeting,  the  friends 
of  the  Bible  Society  were  so  numerous,  that  no  room 
in  Cambridge  could  contain  them  ;  in  consequence  of 
this,  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  playhouse  at  Barn- 
well. In  the  course  of  the  morning  I  met  Clarke,  at 
which  I  expressed  my  surprise,  saying  I  thought  he 
would  have  been  at  the  Theatre. 
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"  Is  it  not  a  good  joke,  Gunning,"  he  replied, 
"  that  these  people  are  all  flocking  to  the  playhouse, 
who,  if  there  had  been  a  good  play,  or  anything 
rational  going  forward,  would  not  have  put  their  feet 
over  the  threshold?" 

His  attention  had  become  at  this  time  occupied 
with  his  hloiopipe,  by  which  the  most  extraordinary 
effects  were  produced.  Lord  Spencer,  expressing  his 
wonder  at  the  power  of  this  instrument,  remarked, 
"  It  is  like  Etna."  "  Like  Etna,  my  Lord !"  replied 
Clarke;  ''why  it  is  Etna  itself!"  The  use  of  this 
blowpipe  was  attended  with  much  danger,  of  which 
he  was  perfectly  regardless,  and  narrowly  escaped 
receiving  severe  injuries. 

Another  instance,  though  of  a  very  trifling  nature, 
will  give  an  additional  proof  of  the  ardour  of  his 
disposition. 

When  the  parish  of  Whittlesford  was  enclosed,  a 
dry  well  was  discovered,  bricked  both  at  the  sides 
and  bottom,  and  containing  several  bushels  of  bones, 
chiefly  (as  was  generally  considered)  of  mice :  it 
seemed  to  have  been  the  grand  mausoleum  of  all 
the  mice  in  the  county  of  Cambridge.  Clarke  went 
over  to  see  this  place,  and  carried  away  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  the  bones.  Mrs.  Clarke,  under  his  direc- 
tion, united  these  bones,  and  formed  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  a  nondescript  animal.     In  a  few  days 
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Clarke  published  a  small  pamphlet,  describing  this 
species  of  mouse,  which  he  termed  the  "  Jerboa " 
mouse.  The  construction  was  very  peculiar;  the 
hind-legs  were  in  every  instance  disproportionately 
large  compared  with  the  bodies,  and  the  fore-legs 
were  peculiarly  small ;  so  that  the  animal  resembled 
a  kangaroo  in  miniature.  Conversing  with  Mr.  Okes 
on  this  subject,  I  asked  him  his  opinion ;  he  said  the 
whole  thing  was  very  easily  explained.  The  Myid- 
legs  were  invariably  those  of  a  rat,  united  either  to 
the  body  of  a  smaller  rat  than  that  of  which  they 
originally  formed  a  part,  or  to  the  body  of  a  mouse  ; 
but  that  the  /ore-legs  in  every  instance  were  those  of 
a  mouse ! 

On  the  4th  of  November  (1805),  Dr.  Turner  was 
elected  Yice-Chancellor.  During  this  month,  there 
was  a  general  illumination  on  account  of  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar.  The  bells  of  great  St.  Mary's  rang 
a  dumb  peal  for  Lord  Nelson. 

1806. 

In  the  month  of  January,  an  Address  from  the 
University,  congratulating  the  King  on  the  success 
of  the  naval  victories  of  Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  Eichard 
Strachan,  and  lamenting  the  death  of  the  former,  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Turner,  Yice-Chancellor,  attended 
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by  a  deputation  from  the  Senate,  and  accompanied 
"by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, and  many  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
nobility. 

Upon  this  occasion  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  depu- 
tation occupied  apartments  at  Gray's  Inn  Coffee  House 
in  Holborn,  where  on  the  day  of  our  arrival  we  dined. 
Soon  after  dinner,  a  note  was  put  into  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  hands,  who,  laughing  as  he  perused  it, 
gave  it  to  me  to  read  aloud.  The  contents  produced 
much  amusement,  at  the  expense  of  the  Junior 
Proctor,  whose  morality  was  strongly  impugned.  The 
Proctor  seemed  to  be  at  first  dumb  with  amazement, 
of  which  his  countenance  was  a  true  index.  He  then 
assured  the  Vice-Chancellor  that  he  had  never  even 
heard  the  name  of  the  lady  ;  and  though  he  was  born 
in  London,  he  left  it  when  five  weeks  old,  and  had 
never  visited  the  great  city  until  that  very  afternoon. 

I  rose  very  early  to  take  my  departure,  and  apolo- 
gised to  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  leaving  him ;  stating 
that  as  I  so  seldom  visited  town,  I  could  not  forego 
seeing  the  celebrated  pantomime  of  "  Mother  Goose," 
which  was  at  that  time  attracting  large  audiences. 
The  Proctor  expressed  a  wish  to  accompany  me,  and 
begged  me  to  wait  a  few  minutes  till  he  had  dressed 
himself.  When  he  retm'ned,  I  was  horrified  at  his 
appearance,  as,  over  the  usual  evening   dress  of  a 
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clergyman,  lie  had  put  on  a  pair  of  tlie  coarsest 
overalls^  faced  with  very  ordinary  leather,  and  reach- 
ing from  his  ankles  nearly  to  his  chin.  In  this 
costume  I  had  to  conduct  him  through  the  lobby, 
having  previously  cautioned  him  that  the  females  he 
would  see  there  were  not  icithin  Ms  jurisdiction. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey,  to  a  person  who  has  only 
seen  the  lobby  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
an  idea  of  what  it  then  was.  The  females,  who 
were  very  numerous,  were  not  of  the  most  respectable 
character;  but  the  gentlemen  were  of  various  de- 
scriptions, consisting  of  men  of  the  Universities, 
members  of  both  Houses,  and  persons  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  life.  To  induce  such  men  to  frequent  the 
theatres,  the  managers  gave  free  tickets  of  admission 
to  all  ladies  who  applied,  provided  they  were  hand- 
some, and  not  likely  to  create  a  disturbance.  They 
were  admitted  to  every .  part  of  the  house,  except 
the  dress-circles.  Our  entrance  created  a  sensation ; 
for,  unluckily,  many  of  the  Undergraduates  (who 
had  come  up  to  town  at  that  time)  were  present,  and 
the  exclamation,  "  Here's  the  Proctor !  "  was  uttered 
by  a  number  of  voices.  I  passed  through  as  quickly 
as  I  could,  and  desired  the  box-keeper  to  procure 
us  seats  without  delay.  He  assured  me  there  was 
not  a  single  place  vacant,  except  in  the  upper  tier. 
I  hastened  there,  and  was  conducted  to  a  box  over 
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the  stage  box,  Avliere  I  was  told  we  should  find 
room.  The  front  seat,  which  would  hold  three,  was 
only  occupied  by  two  well-dressed  ladies.  I  told 
them  that  my  friend  was  quite  a  stranger  in  London, 
and  they  very  courteously  made  way  for  him  to  sit 
between  them.  I  sat  behind ;  but  as  some  of  his 
Cambridge  friends  had  found  out  where  the  Proctor 
was  situated,  and  were  constantly  opening  the  door, 
I  was  obliged  to  look  for  another  seat,  and  saw  no 
more  of  him  that  evening. 

The  following  morning  we  breakfasted  with  the 
yice-Chancellor,  who  told  us  that  Lord  Althorp  had 
been  there  to  canvass,  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  having 
declared  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  live  through  the 
night.  I  learned  very  soon  after  that  an  express 
arrived  from  Fulham  before  day-break  at  the 
Speaker's,  informing  him  of  the  death  of  that  dis- 
tinguished man. 

We  presented  our  Address  at  St.  James's,  at  two 
o'clock  on  that  day.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  persons  whom  we  usually  met  there  greeted  us 
with  the  same  smiling  countenances  they  had  usually 
worn.  Lord  Liverpool  looked  rather  gloomy ;  but 
it  was  impossible  to  conjecture,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  other  Ministers,  that  anything  had  befallen 
their  illustrious  leader.  An  active  canvass  com- 
menced  at   the  Thatched-house  Tavern,  where  we 
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assembled ;  and  Lord  Hemy  Petty,  who  was  likely 
to  form  one  of  a  new  Administration,  (if  it  should 
take  place,)  was  highly  satisfied  with  the  commence- 
ment of  his  canvass. 

The  Proctor,  on  his  retm'n,  not  being  able  to 
find  his  hat,  and  remembering  he  had  left  it  in 
the  coffee-room  the  previous  evening,  inquired  very 
civilly  of  the  waiter  if  he  knew  where  it  was.  He 
answered  in  the  negative,  and  impertinently  asked 
if  he  was  sure  he  brought  it  home ;  to  which  the 
Proctor  answered  that  he  was  quite  sure,  having 
walked  home. 

Supposing  he  was  not  likely  to  have  any  occasion 
for  a  hat  till  he  took  a  college-living,  he  was  un- 
willing to  buy  one ;  and  I,  happening  to  have  a  spare 
hat,  prevailed  on  him  to  use  it  during  the  remainder 
of  his  stay  in  town. 

The  same  waiter  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
Proctor's  inexperience  to  deprive  him  of  his  hat, 
acted  very  differently  towards  Mr.  Beverley.  That 
very  same  morning  he  applied  to  him  in  a  very 
loud  and  authoritative  tone,  exclaiming,  "  What  the 
devil  have  you  done  with  my  umbrella,  which  I 
left  in  the  coffee-room  last  evening?"  The  waiter 
replied  very  submissively,  that  he  would  go  and 
seek  it.      He  shortly  returned  with  about  a  dozen 
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in  his  hands,  out  of  which  Beverley,  selecting  the 
Lest,  told  him  that  he  was  a  very  impudent  fellow 
for  taking  away  Ms  property ;  and  if  he  ever  served 
him  so  again,  he  would  apply  to  his  master  to  dis- 
charge him. 

On  the  morning  after  the  presentation  of  the 
Address,  I  met  Beverley  in  Cockspur-street,  who 
asked  me  if  I  should  like  to  see  Carlton  House? 
I  said  I  certainly  should,  but  I  imagined  it  was  not 
to  be  seen  by  strangers.  He  replied,  "  I  have  a 
friend  there  who  has  authorized  me  to  bring  any 
person  who  may  wish  to  see  it."  We  were  then 
entering  Pall  Mall ;  and  when  we  reached  Carlton 
House,  he  gave  a  thundering  rap  at  the  door,  which 
was  opened  by  the  gigantic  porter.  "  Is  Mr.  Cole 
within?"  said  Beverley.  *'No,  Sir,"  said  the  porter, 
rather  gruffly. 

I  rejoiced  to  hear  him  say  so,  as  I  had  already 
repented  of  an  introduction  under  such  auspices. 
Beverley,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  repulsed ;  but, 
taking  me  by  the  arm,  conducted  me  to  a  side 
entrance,  w^here  he  rang  a  bell,  and  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  Swiss.  "  Is  Mr.  Cole  within?"  repeated 
Beverley.  The  Swiss,  in  broken  English,  answered 
"  No ;  he  is  out  for  the  day."  "It  is  devilishly 
unlucky,"  said  Beverley,  "as  he  desired  me  to  bring 
my  friend  to  see  the  house." 
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"  If  Mr.  Cole  were  within,  lie  could  not,"  said 
the  Swiss,  "  show  it  you,  as  his  Royal  Highness 
expects  company  to  breakfast  with  him."  Beverley, 
however,  still  urged  me  forward,  till  we  arrived  at 
the  great  hall,  where  he  directed  my  attention  to 
the  grand  staircaise  as  worthy  of  notice :  the  Swiss 
followed  us,  and  wished  us  to  retire.  Beverley  was 
determined  to  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  house 
which  the  Prince  himself  inhabited.  I  said,  "  I  will 
not  stir  another  step;  we  shall  meet  the  Prince." 
"  The  very  thing  I  wish,"  said  Beverley ;  "  for  I  have 
a  favour  to  ask  of  him,  and  which  I  have  little  doubt 
of  his  granting,  for  we  frequently  meet  at  Hinchin- 
brooke."     I  expressed  my  determination  to  return. 

As  we  re-crossed  the  court-yard,  I  saw  a  Member 
of  Parliament  (whom  I  knew  by  sight)  go  up  the 
front  steps.     As  he  was  in  opposition,  he  had  been 
summoned  to  meet  the  party,  to  consider  the  line 
of  conduct   they   should    adopt    in    consequence   of 
Pitt's  death.     As  the  colossal  porter  opened  the  gate 
for  us,  Beverley  said  to  him,  "  Who  is  the  gentleman 
you  have  just  let  in?"      ''  I   don't  know,"  surlily 
answered  the  porter.     Beverley  replied,  "  Why,  he 
is  a  member  of  Parliament ;  you  must  know  him." 
"  No,  I  don't,"  said  the  man ;  and  added,  "  if  I  did," 
(as  he  was  shutting  the  door  with  great  violence,) 
"  I  should  not  tell  your 
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It  was  a  great  relief  to  me  to  hear  the  gate 
closed  behind  us,  and  to  find  myself  again  in  Pall 
Mall. 

When,  at  a  subsequent  period.  Lord  Palmerston 
represented  the  University,  he  frequently  invited  the 
deputation  and  some  of  his  personal  friends  to  dine 
with  him  at  his  house  in  Stanhope-street.  His  din- 
ners were  excellent,  and  his  wines  in  great  variety, 
and  of  first-rate  quality. 

Returning  from  one  of  these  liberal  entertain- 
ments, those  who  had  not  a  carriage  agreed  on 
walking  together.  I  must  acknowledge  our  party 
was  very  noisy ;  but  as  we  hej)t  moving,  we  arrived 
at  the  Haymarket  without  interruption.  We  reached 
the  Opera  House  soon  after  eleven  o'clock,  where 
our  leaders  stopped  to  read  the  announcement  of  a 
new  ballet,  which  they  determined  to  see.  Two  of 
the  number  who  entered  were  (I  well  remember)  Sir 
Isaac  Pennington  and  Professor  Christian,  who,  with 
cocked  hats  on  their  heads,  and  red  handkerchiefs 
on  their  throats  to  defend  them  from  the  evening- 
air,  loudly  called  upon  the  whole  party  to  follow 
them.  I  did  not  accept  the  invitation,  and  there- 
fore did  not  know  what  became  of  them.  The 
omnibus  was  not  then  invented;  they  must  there- 
fore  have   made   their   way   through   Fops'    Alley, 
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where  doubtless  their  costume  and  manner  attracted 
general  observation. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  election  of  a  Member 

of  Parliament  for  the  University,   in  the   room   of 

Mr.  Pitt,   took  place.      The   candidates   were,  Lord 

Henry  Petty,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  John  Charles 

Viscount   Althorp,    M.A.    of    Trinity   College,    and 

John  Henry  Viscount  Palmerston,  M.A.  of  St.  John's 

College.     The  numbers  were — 

Petty 331 

Althorp 145 

Palmerston 128 

It  was  resolved,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  to  erect 
a  statue  of  Mr.  Pitt  by  subscription,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose between  seven  and  eight  thousand  pounds  were 
subscribed.  It  was  executed  in  marble  by  Nollekens, 
who  received  3,000  guineas  for  his  work,  and  it  was 
placed  in  the  Senate-house  in  1812. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  the  Bill  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  foreign  slave-trade  was  carried  triumphantly  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1806,  Dr.  Pearce  was 
elected  Vice-Chancellor. 

On   the  23d  of  February,  1807,  the  slave-trade 
question  was  finally  carried  in  the  House  of  Com- 
VOL.  II.  p 
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mons,  by  283  to  16.     This  was  the  last  act  of  Fox's 
administration. 

In  the  month  of  May  in  this  year  the  first  stone 
of  Downing  College  was  laid  by  Dr.  Annesley  (the 
Master),  attended  by  the  University,  who  went  in 
procession  from  the  Senate-house,  having  previously 
attended  Great  St.  Mary's,  where  a  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Public  Orator  (Dr.  Outram). 

In  the  same  month  there  was  an  election  of 
Members  of  Parliament  for  the  University.  The  can- 
didates were,  George  Henry  Earl  of  Euston,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College ;  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  Knight,  Attorney- 
General,  M.A.  of  King's  College  ;  John  Henry  Vis- 
count Palmerston,  M.A.  of  St.  John's  College  ;  and 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College.  The 
votes  were — 

Euston 324 

Gibbs 312 

Palmerston 310 

Petty 265 

On  the  4th  of  November  Dr.  Barnes,  Master  of 
Peterhouse,  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

[1808.] 

As  my  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Browne  (who  was 
elected  Master  of  Christ's  College  in  this  year)  com- 
menced in  an  early  stage  of  my  undergraduate  ship, 
and  extended  over  a  long  period,  I  must  solicit  the 
patience  of  my  readers  during  the  perusal  of  a 
lengthy  detail. 

^The  table  at  which  I  dined,  when  first  admitted, 
consisted  of  Browne,  Porter,  Hartley,  and  myself. 

Browne  had  a  very  extensive  acquaintance,  and 
did  not  often  dine  in  hall;  his  two  most  intimate 
friends  were  Johnny  Bell,  Senior  Wrangler  in  1786, 
and  Gilbert  Ainslie,  the  last  Wrangler  of  that  year. 
Browne  had  been  a  pupil  of  Dawson  of  Sedbergh, 
whose  character  at  that  time  stood  very  high  as  a 
teacher  of  mathematics,  and  many  north  countrymen 
were  amongst  his  pupils.  Browne  did  not  take  so 
good  a  degree  as  was  expected,  being  three  below 
Porter,  who  was  fifth  Wrangler.     The  appearance 
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of  Browne  was  very  prepossessing,  and  his  manners 
particularly  agreeable,  but  he  made  himself  many 
enemies  by  his  love  of  practical  jokes.  I  will  relate 
one  as  a  specimen. 

Among  the  most  mischievous  taxes  of  those  days 
may  be  numbered  the  lottery.  Browne,  and  two 
men  of  his  own  college  (Clarke  and  Ward)  with 
whom  he  was  very  intimate,  bought  a  lottery  ticket 
together,  which  turned  up  a  prize  of  twenty  pounds. 
Browne  took  the  management  of  the  business,  and 
when  he  received  the  letter  of  communication,  he 
altered  the  20  to  2,000 ;  he  managed  to  re-seal  the 
letter,  and  inviting  the  men  to  breakfast  with  him 
the  following  morning,  gave  the  letter  back  to  the 
porter,  and  desired  him  to  deliver  it  again  at  break- 
fast-time. When  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  the  official 
seal  was  immediately  remarked,  but  Browne  refused 
opening  it  until  breakfast  was  over,  giving  as  the 
reason  that  should  it  prove  a  blank,  which  in  all 
probability  it  would,  they  would  not  enjoy  their 
breakfast.  As  soon  as  the  meal  was  finished,  Browne 
again  broke  the  seal,  and  with  well-afFected  surprise 
announced  to  his  partners  the  happy  tidings.  Their 
joy  was  boundless,  and  the  news  of  their  good  fortune 
spread  rapidly. 

Clarke  was  the  son  of  a  widow  at  Derby,  a  person 
of  very  small  fortune,  to  whom  the  intelligence  was 
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immediately  co^lmunicated.  Clarke  gave  a  dinner 
on  the  day  of  las  good  fortune,  and  Ward  on  the 
following  day.  This  foolish  joke  was  near  having 
a  tragical  ending;  for  though  Ward  was  a  man  of 
fortune,  and  affected  to  think  it  a  good  joke,  poor 
Clarke  took  the  disappointment  so  seriously  to  heart 
that  he  was  attacked  by  a  serious  illness,  and  it  was 
apprehended  his  reason  would  be  affected. 

Another  anecdote  occurs  to  me  which  happened 
the  Christmas  following. 

Tommy  Whiteleys,  a  north  countryman,  a  person 
of  eccentric  habits,  who  shut  himself  up  in  his  rooms, 
and  never  associated  with  any  one,  was  the  subject 
of  what  was  then  thought  a  very  good  joke,  but 
which  would  now  be  called  by  a  more  appropriate 
title.  He  received  from  the  north  a  huge  goose  pie 
and  a  hare,  which  he  carefully  locked  up  in  a  small 
room,  the  key  of  which  he  always  kept  in  his 
pocket.  The  arrival  of  these  delicacies  very  soon 
spread  through  the  college,  and  many  were  the  re- 
marks they  gave  rise  to.  On  the  following  morning 
he  went  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  his  treasures,  when 
his  consternation  may  be  easily  imagined  at  dis- 
covering they  were  gone.  He  immediately  went  to 
Scale  to  relate  his  grievance,  and  begged  him  to  use 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  recover  them,  and  promised 
the  hare  by  way  of  reward. 
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Scale  was  much  amused  by  the  very  earnest  and 
uncouth  address  of  the  applicant,  and  promised  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  detect  the  thief.  The  bed- 
makers  were  summoned,  and  strictly  examined,  but 
no  clue  to  detection  was  afforded.  Scale  had  his 
suspicions,  which  were  very  visible  from  his  mode  of 
conducting  the  inquiry. 

Browne's  bed-maker  said  that  her  master  had  a 
wine-party  on  the  day  the  basket  arrived,  and  that 
he  made  his  friends  laugh  by  telling  them  that  Mr. 
Whiteleys  was  so  afraid  of  losing  his  valuables,  that 
he  would  not  suffer  his  bed-maker  to  take  them  to 
the  cook's  larder,  but  that  they  were  secreted  in  the 
room  over  the  muniment-room.  This  place  had  a 
window  opening  upon  the  leads,  by  which  the  culprit 
must  have  entered,  and  so  have  got  upon  the  leads 
through  an  empty  garret,  the  key  of  which  was 
attached  to  the  bed-maker's  bunch,  and  which  she  * 
said  she  had  left  upon  the  staircase,  when  she  went 
to  order  coffee  for  her  master's  company. 

There  was  but  little  doubt  that  Browne  had  taken 
possession  of  the  pie  and  the  hare,  and  that  he  had 
sent  them  to  a  particular  friend  at  St.  John's  by  the 
name  of  Collison,  with  whom  it  was  proved  he  had 
supped  several  evenings  in  succession. 

In  1789,  Browne  accompanied  H.  N.  Astley,  of 
Christ's  (who  had  obtained  a  travelling  Bachelorship) , 
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to  the  Hague,  and  after  staying  a  few  weeks  he  went 
on  a  visit  to  Sir  Edward  Astlej,  who  was  Member 
for  Norfolk,  and  who  had  through  life  a  great  regard 
for  him.  He  came  up  in  October  to  vote  for  me ; 
and  having  shortly  after  obtained  the  Fellowship 
vacant  by  Parkinson's  acceptance  of  the  living  of 
Kegworth,  became  Vicar  and  Lecturer  of  St.  Andrew 
the  Great. 

A  very  close  intimacy  commenced  between  us.  He 
was  particularly  kind  to  my  mother  and  sisters,  who 
were  his  parishioners,  and  with  whom  I  was  then 
living  at  (what  is  still  called)  Emmanuel  House. 

Scale  had  been  succeeded  in  the  tuition  by  Met- 
calfe ;  and  when  Parkinson  ceased  to  be  Tutor,  Lane 
came  into  his  place.  Metcalfe  shortly  left  college, 
and  Hopkins,  who  was  five  years  senior  to  Lane, 
came  into  residence,  with  the  view  of  being  tutor. 
A  dispute  arose  whether  Lane  or  Hopkins  should  be 
principal  Tutor ;  it  was  referred  to  arbitration,  and 
was  at  last  decided  in  favour  of  Lane  by  Oldershaw, 
of  Emmanuel,  who  had  been  appointed  umpire. 
Hopkins  was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  decision. 
Brow^ne  advised  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Lane,  and  eventually  offered  to  join  Hopkins  in  the 
work  of  tuition,  assuring  him  that  he  could  pro- 
cure a  number  of  pupils  from  amongst  his  Norfolk 
connexions. 
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Browne  then  commenced  tutor  on  his  own  account ; 
and  in  a  short  time  he  had  a  respectable  number 
of  pupils,  amongst  the  earliest  of  whom  I  recollect 
Henry  Hobart,  son  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Hobart, 
Member  for  Norwich,  and  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means ;  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Lewis  Hobart,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  afterwards  Dean 
of  Windsor ;  John  Tomlinson,  and  several  other 
Norfolk  men. 

When  the  long  vacation  approached,  he  hired  the 
Bectory-house  at  Horseheath,  which  was  ready  fur- 
nished, and  where  he  had  half-a-dozen  pupils  for  the 
summer. 

In  1795,  Millers,  of  St.  John's,  and  Browne,  were 
Examiners.      A  dispute  took  place  between  them, 
which  had  nearly  caused  the  stopping  a  number  of 
degrees.     Suckling  Nelson,  of  Christ's,  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  great  Nelson,  had  formerly  carried  on 
the  business   of  a  general  shopkeeper  at  Burnham, 
but  not  successfully,  as  his  habits  were  not  those  of 
a  man  of  business.    Towards  the  close  of  the  Exami- 
nation, Millers  insisted  that  Nelson  should  not  obtain 
his  degree,  as  he  considered  him  totally  unqualified. 
Browne,  on   the   contrary,  although  acknowledging    .^i 
his   deficiency,  contended  that  there  were   at   least    "^ 
twenty  others  (whom  he  named),  between  whom  and 
Nelson  the  difference  was  so  trifling,  that  if  he  were 
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re-fused  his  degree,  lie  would  have  all  the  others 
})liicked  also.  For  a  long  time  neither  party  would 
give  way ;  but  it  was  at  last  compromised  by  the 
insertion  of  a  note  after  Nelson's  name,  which  stated 
tl lat  he  was  admitted  to  his  degree  for  this  reason 
alone,  that  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  (afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury)  had  thought  him  not  unworthy 
of  Holy  Orders. 

George  Hunter,  whose  turn  it  was  to  be  Taxor, 
thinking  he  had  a  right  to  appoint  a  person  to  that 
office  for  the  succeeding  year,  presented  Browne  to 
the  Yice-Chancellor.  A  minute  was  made  of  the 
proceedings  by  the  Registrary,  but  no  more  was 
thought  about  it  until  the  term  approached,  when 
Lane,  who  was  senior  to  Browne,  was  much  dis- 
satisfied that  the  appointment  had  not  taken  place 
at  a  college-meeting,  and  he  thought  that  he  ought 
himself  to  have  been  nominated.  It  was  answered, 
that  according  to  the  statute  the  objection  came  too 
late,  and  that  the  person  presented  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  was  necessarily  Taxor,  unless  some  reason 
were  alleged  against  him,  and  approved  of  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads  before  a  certain  day, 
which  day  was  now  past. 

I  mention  this  circumstance  to  show  the  decided 
hostility  evinced  at  that  very  early  period  towards 
Browne  by  certain  persons  of  the  University,  the 
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chief  of  wLiom  was  Procter,  the  Master  of  Catharine 
Hall. 

The  irregularity  on  the  part  of  Hunter  was  quite 
unintentional.  The  office  of  Taxor  was  of  little 
value,  and  its  duties  troublesome,  yet  the  clamour 
raised  in  the  Senate-house  on  the  occasion  was 
almost  incredible.  The  Deputy  Vice-Chancellor  was 
Dr.  Postlethwaite ;  he  consulted  the  Registrary,  with 
whom  he  carefully  read  over  the  statute,  and  de- 
cided, that  although  there  was  some  irregularity  in 
the  appointment,  yet  according  to  the  words  of  the 
statute  he  was  precluded  from  receiving  any  other 
candidate  but  Browne. 

The  statute  runs  thus : — "  Hos  prsefecti  collegio- 
rum  seu  alii  eorum  Yice-Cancellario  ante  primum 
Septembris  prsesentabunt :  quos  regentes  eligere 
omnino  tenebuntur  et  non  alios  si  nulla  legitima 
causa  vel  exceptio  impediat  ante  primum  Octobris 
Cancellario  alleganda  et  infra  quatuor  dies  proximos 
coram  eodem  et  majore  parte  prasfectorum  collegio- 
rum  probanda  et  approbanda." 

As  soon  as  the  decision  was  made  known,  several 
members  of  the  Non-Regent  House,  who  had  no 
vote  in  the  election  of  Taxor,  rushed  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  table,  and  accused  him  of  having  come 
to  a  determination  contrary  to  the  statute  which 
was   before   him.      The   Vice-Chancellor,  who  was 
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treated  in  tliis  disrespectful  manner,  was  (excepting 
his  friend  Craven)  the  mildest  and  most  inoffensive 
of  human  beings.  He  was  too  conscientious  to  act 
contrary  to  his  own  view  of  the  statute,  and  too 
timid  to  brave  the  violence  which  would  have  been 
caused  by  complying  with  it.  For  some  time  the 
business  of  the  day  was  at  a  stand,  when  two  or 
three  persons  who  had  been  to  consult  Milner  (the 
actual  Vice-Chancellor),  announced  that  it  was  his 
desire  that  Postlethwaite  should  proceed  to  an  open 
election ;  that  Browne  and  Lane  should  both  be 
considered  candidates ;  and  that  the  members  of 
the  Blackhood  House  should  be  allowed  to  vote. 
Browne's  friends  declined  voting ;  but  such  as  were 
members  of  the  Whitehood  House  protested  against 
this  violation  of  their  privilege.  Lane  was  of  course 
elected. 

Browne  was  advised  not  to  take  any  further  steps, 
as  the  object  was  in  itself  trifling,  and  his  chance 
of  success,  by  an  appeal  to  delegates,  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  remembered  what  had  taken 
place  in  Milner's  previous  Vice-Chancellorship,  very 
problematical. 

Lane  was  a  Warwickshire  man,  of  good  descent, 
and  in  possession  of  a  small  family  living ;  his  address 
was  pleasing,  and  his  manners  gentlemanly  ;  but  his 
acquaintance  was  chiefly  amongst  men  of  dissipated 
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habits  and  of  sporting  propensities.  He  occasionally 
ran  a  horse  himself,  and  I  recollect  his  horse  Grihhage 
being  matched  against  one  belonging  to  Hodges,  a 
B.  A.  of  Emmanuel,  for  fifty  guineas  a  side.  The 
race  was  talked  of  for  some  weeks  before  it  took 
place,  and  rumours  were  in  circulation  that  Cynhhage 
had  hroken  down.  But  those  who  believed  that 
report,  and  betted  upon  it,  were  grievously  mis- 
taken; for  when  Crihhage  came  on  the  course,  he 
appeared  in  such  excellent  condition  that  it  was 
quite  clear  the  grey  had  no  chance  against  him. 

Notwithstanding  many  similar  transactions  not  at 
all  befitting  the  character  of  a  clergyman  and  the 
Tutor  of  a  college,  he  retained  the  situation  for 
several  years. 

About  this  time  George  Hunter  (who  was  always 
considered  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Barker)  died  un- 
expectedly. From  that  instant,  I  doubt  not,  Browne 
began  to  have  some  hopes  of  obtaining  the  Master- 
ship. He  was  on  excellent  terms  with  all  the  Fel- 
lows except  Lane  and  Scale,  neither  of  whom  had 
any  weight  in  the  Society.  It  is  true  that  Hopkins 
was  his  senior;  but  he  had  been  long  engaged  to 
be  married,  and  resolved  to  take  the  first  living  that 
offered  itself. 

Browne  was  asked  by  Hobart  to  hold  for  him  the 
Bectoiy  of  Beer-Ferris,  near  Plymouth,  till  he  was 
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of  an  age  to  take  it,  of  wliicli  he  wanted  about  ten 
months.  During  the  time  Browne  resided  at  Beer- 
Ferris,  Charles  Pasheller  (whose  grandfather  held  a 
farm  at  Fen  Drayton  belonging  to  Christ's  College) 
went  on  a  visit  to  him.  From  this  visit  resulted  a 
joint  commercial  speculation  :  they  bought  a  brew- 
house,  with  malt-houses,  public-houses,  &c.  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Though  I  was  very  intimate  with 
Browne,  he  never  gave  me  a  detailed  account  of  the 
transactions  in  which  he  and  Pasheller  were  mutually 
concerned.  His  reserve  with  me  on  this  subject  was 
probably  owing  to  his  conviction  that  I  disliked 
Pasheller  extremely,  whom  I  hnevj  to  be  profligate 
and  extravagant,  and  helieved  to  be  artful  and  de- 
signing. All  I  knew  from  Browne  of  the  speculation 
was,  that  though  it  required  at  the  outset  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money,  it  would  in  the  end 
prove  a  most  advantageous  investment.  I  cautioned 
him  against  the  connexion  with  Pasheller,  whom  he 
defended  with  great  warmth,  and  said  that  he  knew 
him  to  be  a  disinterested,  warm-hearted  fellow,  and 
that  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  his  best 
friends.  I  could  not  forbear  remarking  that  if  the 
brewing  concern  promised  in  the  long  run  to  be 
lucrative,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  it  would  not  have 
been  eagerly  caught  at  by  the  capitalists  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  ;   besides,  it  seemed  to  me 
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unaccountable  that  its  value  should  be  first  dis- 
covered by  those  living  at  a  distance  of  300  miles 
from  the  spot. 

I  perceived  that  my  observations  (particularly  as 
regarded  Pasheller)  were  most  offensive  to  him ;  and 
although  our  intimacy  continued  for  some  time  after, 
the  subject  was  scarcely  ever  mentioned.  I  believe 
it  turned  out  a  very  ruinous  concern  ;  for  from  that 
time  Browne,  who  had  always  appeared  to  have 
money  at  command,  was  evidently  embarrassed  in 
pecuniary  matters. 

In  October  he  returned  to  college,  having  re- 
signed the  li\dng  of  Beer-Ferris  to  Hobart. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  soon  after  that  time, 
Sir  John  Seabright  applied  for  the  renewal  of  a  lease 
of  a  farm  of  considerable  extent  at  Croxton,  near 
Thetford,  Norfolk.  The  fine  was  fixed  at  700?.,  to 
which  Sir  John  demurred.  Several  of  the  Society 
thought  it  was  high,  and  were  willing  to  make  some 
abatement,  which  Browne  resolutely  opposed,  urging 
that  land  was  rapidly  rising  in  value,  and  he  would 
even  give  the  sum  proposed  himself.  Dr.  Barker 
observed  that  as  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  it 
could  not  accept  his  offer.  However,  Browne's  in- 
fluence with  the  Society  was  such  that  all  further 
negotiation  with  Sir  John  Seabright  (who  did  not 
consider  himself  handsomely  treated)  was  broken  oflf, 
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and  Charles  Pasheller  bought  a  lease  of  seven  years, 
to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  fourteen. 

When  the  next  renewal  took  place,  Browne  was, 
in  everything  but  name,  Master  of  the  college,  so 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  renewing  it  for  seven 
years  more.  When  it  became  actually  vacant, 
Browne  was  really  Master,  and  Pasheller  was  put 
in  possession  of  the  lease  formely  held  by  Sir  John 
Seabright. 

The  price  of  corn  had  for  many  years  been 
gradually  increasing,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  wheat  was  actually  sold  in  Cambridge 
market  at  twenty-two  shillings  per  bushel,  and  barley 
at  five  pounds  per  quarter. 

Browne  was  made  Master  in  1808,  at  which  time 
not  only  grain,  but  provisions  of  every  description, 
were  enormously  dear,  and  the  Croxton  lease  was 
undoubtedly  very  valuable.  In  what  proportions  the 
profits  were  divided  between  Browne  and  Pasheller 
was  only  known  to  themselves ;  but  eventually  the 
lease  came  into  possession  of  Pasheller,  and  when  he 
became  bankrupt,  it  was  disposed  of  with  his  other 
property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

Soon  after  Browne  obtained  the  Mastership  he 
married  Miss  Astley,  (a  niece  of  Sir  Edward,  and 
daughter  to  the  Be  v.  John  Astley,  of  Thornage,  in 
Norfolk,)  to   whom   he   had   been    for    some    years 
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engaged.  As  I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
lady  and  all  her  connexions,  our  intimacy  rather 
increased  than  diminished  after  his  marriage. 

As  Ickleton  afforded  great  facilities  for  coursing 
and  shooting,  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond,  he 
and  Mrs.  Browne  used  to  stay  with  us  a  good  deal  in 
the  sporting  season. 

An  act  for  the  enclosure  of  Bourn  having  taken 
place,  he  told  me  that  an  opportunity  would  soon 
arrive  of  serving  me  and  my  family  most  effectually ; 
that  in  consequence  of  the  enclosure,  a  farm  at  Bourn 
and  the  great  tithes  of  the  whole  parish  would  become 
vacant ;  that  he  intended  them  for  me ;  and  that  I 
should  have  them  on  very  advantageous  terms. 

Although  I  was  passionately  fond  of  farming,  I 
felt  I  should  pursue  the  wiser  course  by  declining 
his  offer,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  although 
I  did  not  like  my  farm  at  Ickleton,  because  it  was 
unenclosed,  still  from  the  high  price  of  corn,  I  had 
been  enabled  to  support  my  family  in  coftifort,  and 
to  lay  by  a  little  from  other  resources ;  and  that 
having  lived  so  many  years  in  a  dry  and  light  soil, 
I  had  a  great  dread  of  the  wet  and  heavy  clays  of 
Bourn  ;  that  I  was  not  young  enough  to  transplant, 
and  that  I  feared  I  should  never  take  root  elsewhere. 
In  reply,  he  assured  me  that  to  promote  my  prosperity 
was  his  most  anxious  desire;    that  I  should  have 
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a  one-and-twenty  years'  lease,  with  leave  to  alienate  ; 
and  that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  quit  at  any  time, 
should  I  become  tired  of  it. 

I  yielded,  before  the  termination  of  our  interview, 
to  his  persuasions,  and  agreed  to  take  possession  as 
soon  as  the  house  could  be  made  ready  for  the 
reception  of  my  family. 

Browne  seemed  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time 
to  the  Bourn  enclosure  ;  he  spent  his  Sundays  at 
Cambridge,  but  no  other  part  of  the  week ;  and  the 
Fellows  complained  they  could  with  difficulty  get 
him  to  attend  a  College-meeting. 

At  the  time  of  the  Bourn  enclosure,  by  which  the 
lands  were  still  left  subject  to  both  great  and  small 
tithes,  Joshua  Lilley  was  the  college-tenant,  and  he 
had  considerable  property  both  in  that  parish  and 
in  Bassingbourn,  where  he  resided.  A  dispute  arose 
between  him  and  Browne  respecting  a  certain  field 
of  wheat,  which  Browne  contended,  though  sown 
by  Lilley,  was  the  property  of  the  College;  but 
he  did  not  take  any  steps  to  enforce  the  claim 
until  Lilley  had  reaped  the  field,  and  was  about  to 
carry  it.  Before  this  was  commenced,  however, 
Browne,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  attended  by 
several  waggons  and  a  large  number  of  labourers 
(whom  he  had  primed  for  the  occasion  by  a  plentiful 
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supply  of  beer),  entered  the  field.  The  labourers 
employed  by  Lilley  made  a  show  of  resistance  ;  but 
not  having  been  regaled  in  a  similar  manner,  their 
valour  soon  forsook  them,  and  Browne's  party 
triumphantly  carried  away  the  produce  of  the  field. 
When  carried,  the  sheaves  were  placed  in  the 
^'  home  close,"  not  having  stood  a  sufficient  time  to 
be  stacked. 

Lilley  went  to  Eoyston  to  consult  his  attorney, 
Mr.  Nash,  as  to  his  best  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
Judges  were  then  sitting  at  Cambridge,  and  an 
indictment  for  a  riot  was  preparing,  but  the  Grand 
Jury  was  dismissed  before  it  was  completed. 

Browne  was  delighted  with  the  issue  of  the  adven- 
ture, which  made  him  very  popular  with  the  labourers 
of  the  parish,  who  had  a  great  dislike  to  Lilley.  As 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  matter  was  further  prosecuted, 
it  is  probable  that  Browne  was  right  in  claiming  the  | 
wheat,  although  I  consider  he  was  very  wrong  in  the 
mode  of  asserting  the  right. 

The  weather  being  very  showery  at  the  time  this 
affair  took  place,  and  the  hedges  being  in  a  ruinous 
state,  the  *'  home  close  "  seemed  the  general  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  pigs  in  the  parish,  and,  consequently, 
the  wheat  when  stacked  was  worth  but  little.  After 
harvest,  Browne,  whose  mode  of  taking  the  tithe  of 
corn  had  greatly  annoyed  every  farmer  in  the  ])arish, 
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set  up  a  novel  claim  (and  in  many  instances  enforced 
It)  to  the  tithe  of  the  haulm  or  stubble,  which  re- 
mained after  the  wheat  or  rye  had  been  carried. 

Browne's  reserve  on  college-business  and  his  great 
impatience  when  questioned  as  to  what  was  going 
on  at  Bourn,  tended  considerably  to  diminish  his 
former  popularity  with  the  Society,  for  he  never  even 
condescended  to  explain  why  his  presence  there  was 
so  imperative.  Maul  ventured  to  ask  him  one  day, 
who  was  the  architect  at  Bourn  by  whose  advice  he 
was  spending  so  much  money ;  and  further  said  that 
it  was  his  wish  to  see  the  estimates.  Browne  was 
much  displeased  at  being  thus  questioned,  and  gave 
no  further  information  than  that  he  was  his  own 
architect ;  that  all  he  had  done  or  projected  doing, 
was  approved  of  by  Charles  Pasheller,  whom  he 
considered  a  better  judge  of  such  business  than  any 
architect  they  could  employ.  This  answer  was  by 
no  means  satisfactory,  and  their  discontent  was 
further  increased  when,  at  the  audit,  no  money  was 
forthcoming  from  the  Bourn  farm ;  and  the  only 
explanation  Browne  thought  proper  to  give  on  the 
subject  was,  that  the  money  had  been  all  expended 
in  improving  the  College  property. 

The  Fellows  had  been  told  that  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  brickmakers,   as  he  had  determined 
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on  making  his  own  bricks.  They  knew  that  he  was 
pulling  down  a  great  part  of  the  old  house,  and 
effecting  alterations  which  the  College  had  never 
sanctioned,  and,  indeed,  on  which  they  had  not  been 
consulted. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  Browne  had  over- 
come my  scruples  to  removing  to  Bourn  farm ;  and 
in  the  month  of  August  I  rode  over  with  him  to  the 
village  to  look  at  the  allotment,  as  far  as  it  was  then 
known,  and  to  see  the  house  which  he  said  he  was 
making  very  comfortable.  Nothing  could  be  more 
desolate  and  forlorn  than  everything  I  saw  about  me. 

The  lands  were  ploughed  into  what  the  farmers 
call  highbacks ;  in  the  furrows,  the  rushes  were 
growing  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  crops  of 
oats  I  estimated  at  eight  bushels  an  acre  ;  the  barley 
might  be  about  three  quarters.  The  wheat  on  the 
ridges  was  very  fine ;  but  even  there  it  was  over- 
topped by  the  thistles.  As  you  descended  towards 
the  furrows,  the  wheat  became  gradually  worse ;  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  did  not  exceed  twelve 
bushels  an  acre.  The  beans  were  so  overrun  by 
thistles  and  bellbind  (instead  of  hoeing,  it  being  the 
invariable  practice  to  turn  in  sheep  and  lambs  to 
eat  off  the  weeds),  that  at  a  short  distance  you  could 
not  tell  what    the  land  had  been  sown  with.     As 
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we  approached  the  village,  the  crops  in  the  old 
enclosures  improved  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when 
drained  they  were  capable  of  producing  large  burdens 
of  wheat  and  beans. 

The  quality  of  the  pastures  appeared  to  be  excel- 
lent, though  they  were  overrun  with  bushes  and 
weeds.  The  farmers'  way  of  dealing  with  them  was 
to  turn  in  their  sheep  when  they  left  the  commons ; 
and  when  they  had  eaten  them  quite  bare,  they  used 
to  feed  them  with  hay — not  given  them  in  racks, 
l3ut  thrown  down  in  small  bundles  under  the  hedges  : 
out  of  these  pastures  they  were  never  removed  until 
Bourn  Feast,  which  is,  I  believe,  on  the  16th  of 
May. 

The  provisional  allotment  for  the  College  (where 
nothing  was  definitively  settled)  was  near  home,  laid 
well  for  draining,  and  was,  I  think,  of  very  good 
quality. 

What  I  most  objected  to  was  the  roads  set  out 
under  the  Act ;  for  though  the  commissioners  were 
required  to  make  the  roads  before  they  proceeded  to 
the  other  business  of  the  enclosure,  they  contented 
themselves  with  forming  what  were  then  called 
barrel-shaped  roads,  without  laying  upon  them  a 
single  load  of  gravel  or  stones.  The  materials  were 
only  to  be  procured  (if  at  all)  in  a  brook  near  Cal- 
decot ;  so  that,  in  order  to  form  the  road  that  leads 
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from  Two  Pot  House  to  Bourn,  tlie  materials  would 
have  to  be  carted  tlirougli  the  whole  length  of  the 
College  allotment.  Thus  the  annoyance  might  be 
continued  for  years,  as  the  College  would  have  no 
power  to  prevent  it  until  the  award  was  signed. 

Browne  told  me  that  the  house  was  to  be  very 
much  altered ;  that  there  was  to  be  an  enclosed 
garden  ;  and  that  for  these  purposes  he  was  digging 
clay,  as  it  w^as  his  intention  to  make  his  own  bricks. 
After  dinner  we  had  a  long  discussion  on  the  quality 
of  the  land,  and  its  capability  of  improvement.  We 
both  agreed  that  the  whole  parish  must  be  drained, 
and  a  better  system  of  farming  introduced;  but 
I  could  not  help  remarking  that  in  its  present  state, 
notwithstanding  the  enormously  high  price  of  corn,* 
the  tithes  would  be  hardly  worth  the  expense  of 
collecting. 

Browne  resided  there  a  great  deal  during  the 
autumnal  and  winter  months.  When  we  met  at 
Cambridge,  which  we  seldom  did  except  on  a  Sunday, 
he  boasted  of  the  prodigious  quantity  of  game  in  the 
parish,  of  which  his  larder  furnished  abundant  proof. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  months,  his  whole 
time  appeared  to  be  occupied  with  the  improvement 
of  the  Bourn  estate. 

*  Vide  MaccuUoch. 
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In  the  montli  of  August  I  rode  over  to  Bourn, 
and  found  Browne  in  the  midst  of  workmen  of  all 
descriptions.  Among  others,  there  were  a  number 
of  brickmakers,  and  he  told  me  that  brick-making 
would  be  a  very  profitable  business  ;  that  by  selling 
part  of  the  bricks,  he  should  be  at  no  expense  for 
those  required  for  his  own  use.  During  our  inter- 
view, he  gave  some  obscure  hints  of  having  been 
much  injured  by  the  misconduct  of  an  agent  at 
Beer-Ferris.  "  Let  us,  however,"  he  said,  ''  drop  all 
unpleasant  subjects,  and  look  forward  to  the  bright 
prospects  that  are  about  to  open  to  you  and  your 
family  at  this  place." 

As  I  found  my  presence  was  required  at  Bourn, 
I  brought  my  family  to  the  house  before  it  was 
finished.  Browne  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
three  weeks  with  us.  We  laid  out  the  garden 
together,  and  he  consulted  me  upon  many  im- 
provements he  proposed  making.  I  began  to  be 
very  anxious  to  have  the  parish  surveyed,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  lease  settled  by  some  eminent 
surveyor,  as  I  was  apprehensive,  from  our  long  in- 
timacy, that  some  of  the  Fellows  might  imagine  that 
more  favourable  terms  were  granted  to  me  than 
would  have  been  obtained  by  any  other  tenant.  To 
this  he  would  not  listen.  He  said  that  for  nearly 
two  years  he  had  given  up  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
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it ;  that  Paslieller  and  lie  had  inspected  the  whole  of 
the  parish  over  and  over  again  ;  that  they  had  been 
upon  the  land  at  all  seasons,  and  knew  better  than 
any  surveyor  what  it  was  worth ;  that  the  College 
left  the  whole  business  in  his  hands ;  that  he  would 
do  justice  between  both  parties ;  but  that  I  might 
assure  myself  the  conditions  would  be  such  as  I  could 
not  fail  to  approve. 

He  now  advised  me  to  begin  (though  my  tenure 
was  not  to  commence  till  some  time  afterwards)  the 
work  of  draining.  I  therefore  made  a  beginning  by 
deepening  and  widening  a  small  water-course,  which 
was  the  boundary  between  my  allotment  and  the 
parish  of  Caldecot,  and  it  quickly  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  navigable  canal :  the  expense  of  this 
was  very  great,  as  the  price  of  labour  had  then 
reached  its  maximum.  I  proceeded  with  the  under- 
draining,  and  before  the  following  August  had,  on 
a  farm  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  acres, 
completed  many  miles  of  under-draining — I  am  not  ^! 
competent  to  say  how  many,  and  I  dare  not  make 
a  guess,  because  I  recollect  that  when  I  reckoned 
them  up,  the  number  appeared  to  me  incredible. 
Whilst  the  draining  was  going  on,  Browne  used 
occasionally  to  ride  over,  and  to  commend  the  spirited  ' ' 
way  in  which  I  was  proceeding.  Whenever  a  field 
was  finished,  the  next  business  was  to  lower  the 
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ridges,  and  to  raise  the  furrows.  This  I  was 
obliged  to  do  very  gradually,  as  in  many  cases 
the  ridges  were  upwards  of  five  feet  higher  than 
the  furrows. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  labour,  this  mode  of 
improvement  was  dreadfully  expensive.  I  began  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  before  me,  particularly 
as  I  could  not  obtain  from  Browne  even  a  hint  of 
the  amount  of  rent  I  was  to  pay,  or  (what  was  of 
more  consequence)  the  conditions  on  which  I  was  to 
have  a  lease.  All  I  could  learn  from  him  was,  that 
I  was  to  have  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  with  the 
privilege  of  alienating  it,  and  that  the  terms  would 
be  such,  as  that  when  I  had  held  it  a  few  years 
I  should  be  able,  if  I  pleased,  to  sell  the  lease  to  very 
great  advantage. 

I  asked  the  opinion  of  a  merchant  of  Cambridge, 
who  was  conversant  with  land  of  that  description, 
if  I  might  venture  to  go  on  as  I  had  begun,  in 
improving  the  farm.  His  answer  was,  that  when 
the  whole  parish  was  improved,  the  tithes  would  be 
so  valuable  that,  by  letting  one-half  of  them,  I  might 
pay  the  rent  of  the  residue  and  of  the  farm  besides. 
He  made  this  calculation,  he  said,  upon  the  sup- 
position that  my  rent  would  be  estimated  at  the  full 
value  of  the  tithes  in  the  present  state  of  the  parish. 
He   further   stated,   that    it   appeared  to    him   like 
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madness  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  consent 
to  an  enclosure,  leaving  their  lands  subject  to  tithes 
in  kind ;  that  he  thought  a  perfect  stranger  to  the 
College  would  gladly  take  such  a  lease  as  any  sur- 
veyor of  eminence  should  suggest ;  that  I,  being  on 
good  terms  with  all  the  Fellows,  and  particularly 
patronised  by  the  Master,  might  e:*pect  to  have  it 
on  terms  still  more  favourable.  As  a  proof  of  my 
friend's  sincerity,  he  proposed  to  enter  into  partner- 
ship with  me ;  which  I,  who  was  wholly  unacquainted 
with  matters  of  business,  readily  assented  to,  without 
taking  the  precaution  of  having  any  articles  of 
partnership  drawn  up.  At  length  I  was  so  urgent 
with  Browne  to  know  the  rent,  &c.,  that  he  sent  me 
a  draft  of  the  lease.  It  was  entirely  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  was,  I  suspect,  such  a  lease  as  was 
never  offered  to  any  tenant  before. 

I  remember  to  this  hour  the  horror  I  felt  at  reading 
it.  The  rent  was  so  enormous,  that  if  there  had 
been  no  covenants,  and  I  had  been  allowed  to  deal 
with  the  farm  as  I  thought  proper,  I  could  not  have 
agreed  to  it. 

The  first  covenant  was,  that  I  was  compelled  to 
take  the  whole  of  the  tithes  in  kind,  and  that  I  was 
to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  on  every  acre,  the  tithes  of 
wliich  I  should  sell  to  the  grower.  I  was  also  to  be 
bound  to  collect  the  tithes  of  the  haulm  remaining 
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On  the  ground  after  the  crop  had  been  carried 
'  off.*  By  other  covenants  I  was  bound  to  take  to  the 
Master's  Lodge  a  certain  quantity  of  hay,  a  certain 
number  of  loads  of  wheat-straw,  and  certain  quan- 
tities of  oats  ;  all  these  were  to  be  delivered  in  certain 
portions^  and  at  stated  periods.  For  the  slightest 
breach  of  any  of  these  covenants,  the  landlord  was  to 
have  the  power  of  re-entering. 

After  reading  it,  I  rode  over  to  Cambridge  to 
remonstrate  with  Browne ;  and  to  request,  as  I  had 
often  done  before,  to  have  the  farm  valued  by  a 
surveyor,  and  that  I  would  bind  myself  by  the  terms 
that  he  might  propose.  Browne  was  on  a  visit  in 
Norfolk.  I  wrote  to  him,  expressing  in  very  strong 
terms  my  surprise  and  indignation  at  the  treatment 
I  had  met  with.  His  reply  was  very  short,  and  to 
the  effect,  that  it  was  clear  I  did  not  understand  my 
own  interest;  that  he  wished  me  to  reconsider  the 
subject ;  that  when  he  returned,  we  would  talk  the 
matter  over  together ;  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  he 
should  prove  to  me  that  they  were  more  favourable 
than  I  had  any  right  to  expect. 

Our  meeting  was  not  productive  of  that  agreement 
which  he  had  anticipated,  and  we  parted  mutually 
dissatisfied ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  our  intimacy 

*  I  never  met  with  a  person,  except  Browne,  who  con- 
sidered that  haulm  was  titheable. 
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commenced,  I  began  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his 
friendship. 

As  there  was  to  be  a  College-meeting  shortly,  I 
drew  up  a  Memorial,  in  which  I  stated,  that,  expect- 
ing to  have  a  lease  on  just  and  equitable  terms, 
I  had  incurred  an  enormous  expense  in  improving 
the  College  estate ;  that  I  considered  a  lease  of 
twenty-one  years  to  be  so  very  valuable  that  it 
might  fairly  be  considered  in  the  rent ;  and  that 
I  was  prepared  to  agree  to  any  terms  that  a  surveyor 
of  eminence  would  recommend. 

A  few  days  after  the  College-meeting  Browne 
called  upon  me,  bringing  back  the  Memorial  with 
him.  He  said  he  had  not  shown  it  to  the  Society, 
because  they  expressed  so  much  surprise  on  his 
mentioning  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms ;  and 
that  he  feared  the  sight  of  the  Memorial  would  1 
injure  me  very  much  in  the  opinion  of  the  Society. 
He  then,  resuming  his  usual  cordial  manner,  said, 
*'  You  know.  Gunning,  how  anxious  I  am  to  serve 
you.  The  enclosure  of  Bourn  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so,  which  may  never  again  occur. 
I  know  the  terms  offered  are  very  much  to  your 
advantage :  consider  well  before  you  reject  so  good 
an  offer.  Above  all  things,  make  no  complaints  to 
the  Society,  however  friendly  you  consider  them 
towards  you.     They  are  beginning  to  be  jealous  of 
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our  intimacy,  and  liave  already  thrown  out  hints 
that  they  consider  the  money  expended  on  the  Bourn 
estate  is  more  for  your  advantage  than  theirs. 
Depend  upon  it,  if  the  question  is  brought  before  the 
Society,  they  will  either  insist  on  an  increase  of  rent, 
or  an  abridgement  of  your  term  of  years." 

I  had  said  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  if 
I  had  not  sunk  so  much  money,  I  would  not  hesitate 
one  moment  in  giving  up  the  farm.  To  this  he 
replied,  "  If,  contrary  to  my  earnest  advice,  you  are 
determined  to  leave  Bourn,  I  will  repay  you  out  of 
my  own  pocket."  My  suspicion  of  his  sincerity 
seemed  confirmed  by  this  conversation.  But  when 
I  considered  that  for  a  series  of  years  a  cordial 
friendship  had  subsisted  between  us,  and  that  he  had 
given  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  regard,  not  only  to 
myself,  but  to  every  member  of  my  family,  I  was 
angry  with  myself,  and  felt  that  I  was  ungrateful  to 
suspect  him. 

My  partner,  to  whom  I  showed  the  lease,  said  at 
once,  "  As  he  cannot  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
that  the  terms  he  has  offered  you  are  not  only 
exorbitant,  but  ruinous,  you  are  justified  in  forming 
the  worst  opinion  of  him.  He  will  not  scruple  to 
ruin  you,  if  he  can  derive  any  advantage  from  it." 
I  then  felt  myself  compelled  to  wait  upon  the  Fellows, 
to  remonstrate  with  them  on  the  subject. 
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At    this    interview,   my   suspicions   of  Browne's 
treachery  and  duplicity  were  fully  confirmed.     They 
assured  me  they  were  perfect  strangers  to  the  lease, 
and  to  the  covenants  it  contained.     All  that  he  had 
ever  told  them  was,  that  I  was  to  have  a  lease  for  ■ 
twenty-one  years,  with  a  licence  of  alienation  on  my  I 
application,   provided  at  any  period  of  the  lease  I  / 
wished  to  retire.  To  this  they  had  readily  consented, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  rent  and  the  covenants 
would  be   arranged  by   competent   persons.     They 
highly  disapproved  of  the  covenants  to  which  I  had 
objected,  which  were  harassing  and  oppressive  in  the 
extreme  to  the  tenant,  particularly  when  the  state  of 
the  roads  was  taken  into  account. 

The  anxiety  under  which  I  had  been  labouring 
produced  a  severe  illness,  which  incapacitated  me 
from  attending  to  my  business,  and  for  many  weeks 
my  medical  attendant  would  not  permit  me  to  see 
any  one  but  my  own  family.  Browne  called  repeat- 
edly, and  was  very  urgent  for  an  interview.  When 
I  was  able  to  see  him,  he  again  endeavoured  to 
persuade  me  how  much  I  should  be  acting  against 
my  own  interest  in  not  keeping  the  farm ;  that 
the  covenant  which  compelled  me  to  take  the  tithes 
in  kind,  and  to  claim  the  tithe  of  haulm,  might  be 
remedied  by  inserting  the  words,  *'  Unless  he  has 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  Master  in  writing;'' 
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lie  also  told  me  that  the  stipulations  regarding  the 
delivery  of  the  hay,  straw,  and  corn  at  the  Lodge, 
I  were  never  intended  to  be  enforced ;  and  that  they 
'  had  been  inserted  merely  that  the  Fellows  might 
fancy  I  was  to  pay  a  higher  rent  than  the  actual 
money  payment.  He  again  urged  me,  in  conclusion, 
to  sign  the  draft  of  the  lease. 

A  few  months  before  this,  I  would  have  signed 
a  carte-hlancJie  at  his  request ;  but  my  eyes  were 
opened.  I  again  went  to  the  Fellows,  and  informed 
them  of  what  had  passed,  I  found  they  objected  as 
much  as  I  did  to  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Master; 
and  they  assured  me  that  when  the  lease  came  before 
them,  they  would  refuse  their  consent. 

Shortly  after  this,  I  received  a  letter  from  Browne, 
pressing  me  to  sign  the  draft  of  the  lease  forthwith. 
I  was  most  unfortunately  circumstanced.  I  had 
been  laying  out  my  money  on  draining,  from  which 
I  hoped  eventually  to  receive  considerable  benefit ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  felt  it  must  be  utter  ruin  to 
continue  in  the  farm.  I  made  known  to  the  Fellows 
my  desire  to  give  it  up  altogether.  They  urged  my 
not  doing  so,  as,  in  that  case,  the  farm  must  again 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Browne,  against  whom  they 
had  determined  to  appeal.  About  three  weeks  after 
this,  I  received  a  legal  notice  to  quit,  to  which  (with- 
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out  the  knowledge  of  the  Society)  the  College  Seal 
was  affixed. 

The  Fellows  finding  that  all  applications  to  him 
were  useless,  determined  to  appeal  to  the  Visitors.* 
Chafy,  who  was  Vice-Chancellor,  was  imprudent 
enough  to  mention  the  nature  of  the  appeal  to  some 
who  reported  to  the  Society  what  he  had  said.  His 
observations  were  to  this  effect — that  the  appeal  was 
very  trifling  ;  that  it  was  merely  a  dispute  about  the 
Bursar's  expenditure ;  that  in  all  colleges  where  the 
Master  was  Bursar,  these  disputes  took  place ;  that 
the  Bursar  was  the  best  judge  of  the  expenditure, 
&c.  &c. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  Vice-Chancellor 
spoke  of  the  appeal,  and  which  he  had  thus  pre- 
judged, it  was  evident  that  but  little  redress  could 
be  expected. 

As  soon  as  the  appeal  was  made,  the  Master,  using 
the  power  given  him  by  the  Statutes,  required  all 
the  Fellows  to  come  into  residence.  This  they  were 
obliged  to  do  immediately;  in  many  cases  leaving 
their  curacies,  schools,  or  other  situations  which  they 
filled,  unprovided  for. 

That  he  was  determined  to  enforce   the   penalty 
.  with  the  utmost  rigour  against  those  who  violated 

*  The  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  two  Senior  Doctors. 
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tliis   order,    will    appear    from    the  following  anec- 
dote : — 

Fraser  liad  been  for  many  years  in  the  habit  of 
]:)assing  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  every  week  at 
Poles  Park,  near  Ware,  with  his  friends  the  Han- 
burys,  and  of  doing  the  duty  in  the  parish-church. 
On  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  month  of  January, 
he  started  very  early  on  horseback,  and  reached  his 
friend's  house  in  time  for  breakfast.  During  the 
day  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  Fraser 
was  earnestly  pressed  to  remain  until  the  following 
morning ;  but  as  he  well  knew  the  vindictiveness  of 
the  Master,  he  determined  on  returning,  and  reached 
college  before  midnight.  On  his  arrival,  he  learned 
from  the  porter  that  the  Master  had  summoned  a 
College-meeting  for  Monday  morning,  at  the  early 
hour  of  eight  o'clock. 

Browne's  surprise  was  so  great  at  seeing  Fraser 
in  his  place  in  the  Combination-room,  that  he  quite 
lost  that  presence  of  mind  which  so  rarely  forsook 
him,  and  he  dismissed  the  meeting  without  assigning 
any  icason  for  summoning  them. 

Browne  having  thus  not  only  drawn  the  sword, 
but  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  the  Fellow^s  were 
compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  have  recourse  to  much 
stronger  measures  than  they  had  originally  contem- 

VOL.  II.  R 
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plated;  they  therefore  applied  to  the  Visitors  for 
permission  to  file  a  supplemental  appeal,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  remove  the  Master  from  his  office. 

The  Fellows  discovered,  in  their  inquiries  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  first  appeal,  that  the  Master  and 
Pasheller,  during  their  residence  at  Bourn  (for 
Pasheller  passed  much  of  his  time  there),  had  led 
very  profligate  and  immoral  lives.  Of  this  they 
obtained  the  strongest  evidence ;  but  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  detail  the  charges  made  against  them. 

Though  it  was  perfectly  understood  that  Browne's 
removal  from  the  Mastership  was  inevitable,  yet,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  Visitors  delayed  passing 
the  sentence.  This  was  attended  by  much  incon- 
venience to  the  Fellows  (who  were  still  compelled 
to  reside),  and  particularly  to  Kaye,  who  had  under- 
taken to  accompany  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
of  Bute  to  Italy,  as  tutor  to  Lord  Dudley  Stuart. 
The  Society  were  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  elect 
Kaye  Master,  and  earnestly  requested  him  not  to  leave 
England ;  but  it  was  with  some  reluctance  that  he 
complied  with  their  wishes. 

A  few  days  previous  to  passing  the  sentence  (which 
the  University  were  then  aware  had  been  resolved 
on),  a  grand  dinner  *  was  given  in  the  Hall  of  Trinity 
College,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  present, 

*  In  1814. 
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accompanied  by  Blucher,  and  many  English  noblemen 
and  foreigners  of  distinction.  The  Master  of  Trinity 
was  seated  at  the  centre  of  the  upper  table,  with  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  on  one  side,  and  Blucher  on  the 
other.  Each  guest  had  a  seat  allotted  to  him,  and 
to  Browne  was  assigned  one  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  immediately  opposite  the  Master  of  Trinity. 
It  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that,  under  his 
peculiar  circumstances,  he  should  have  accepted  the 
invitation.  He  took  his  seat,  however,  with  the 
most  perfect  composure.  His  neighbour  on  one  side, 
I  well  remember,  was  Bishop  Marsh,  who  not  liking 
his  companion,  left  the  table  to  seek  some  other 
situation :  his  example  was  followed  by  three  or  four 
more  who  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Browne.  He  was 
thus  left  sitting  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  but 
was  not  the  least  embarrassed.  He  moved  towards 
the  Vice-Master's  seat,  and  placed  himself  next 
Serjeant  Frere. 

No  one  would  have  imagined  he  was  suffering  from 
any  anxiety.  I  watched  him  narrowly  during  the 
evening,  and  although  he  was  exposed  to  many 
annoyances,  he  never  lost  his  self-possession;  he 
laughed  very  heartily  at  the  eccentricities  of  Blucher, 
and  at  many  other  amusing  circumstances  that  took 
place. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  afterwards  that  the  sentence 
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of  the  Visitors  was  publicly  announced.  By  it  Browne 
was  removed  from  the  Mastership,  and  it  was  decided 
he  was  indebted  to  the  College  thirteen  hundred 
pounds  on  the  balance  of  accounts.  The  College 
behaved  with  great  moderation  towards  him,  giving 
up  the  thirteen  hundred  pounds,  although  their 
finances  were  in  a  very  dilapidated  state  from  his 
mismanagement ;  nor  were  they  aware,  until  after  | 
he  had  quitted,  how  deeply  he  had  involved  them  in 
a  Chancery  suit,  the  particulars  of  which  I  will 
briefly  relate. 

The  College  holds  an  estate  in  trust  in  a  parish 
near  E-adwinter,  in  Essex,  for  objects  connected  with 
a  school  at  Buntingford.  A  salary  was  paid  to  the 
master ;  and  the  house  and  all  the  premises  attached 
were  to  be  kept  in  repair,  and  the  sum  of  twelve  , 
pounds  per  annum  was  to  be  given  to  a  scholar  who 
had  been  educated  at  that  school,  provided  there  was 
a  claimant.  Browne  had  ordered  a  quantity  of  timber 
to  be  felled  on  the  estate,  which  he  applied  to  build- 
ing a  brewhouse,  and  to  furnish  casks,  &c.  for  the 
use  of  the  College,  as  they  had  recently  obtained 
permission  to  brew  their  own  beer  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  excise.  For  this  misapplication  of  the 
trust-money,  proceedings  were  taken  in  Chancery 
against  the  Society. 

How  he  contrived  to  keep  them  so  long  ignorant 
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of  the  actual  proceedings  I  could  not  divine  ;  but 
I  afterwards  learned  from  good  authority  that  Browne 
actually  carried  the  College  Seal  to  London  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Society,  and  by  the  use  of  it 
took  such  steps  as  the  lawyers  considered  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  suit. 

On  leaving  Cambridge,  he  took  possession  of  a 
living  at  Gorleston,  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  his  wife's  family.  This  living  was  in  the 
diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  applied  to  the 
College  for  a  copy  of  the  Visitors'  sentence,  in  order 
to  justify  him  in  depriving  him  of  his  preferment. 
This  requisition  the  College  declined  complying  with, 
on  the  ground  that  the  dispute  between  them  and 
the  late  Master  had  been  of  a  private  and  domestic 
nature,  and  that  they  should  not  feel  themselves 
justified  in  furnishing  the  Bishop  with  a  copy  of  the 
sentence,  for  the  purpose  stated  in  his  Lordship's 
application. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  residence  at  Gorleston, 
he  was  very  popular  with  his  parishioners,  who  fully 
'  believed  his  representations  of  the  cruel  jfyersecutions 
he  had  undergone  at  Cambridge ;  but  after  a  time 
their  confidence  in  him  was  shaken,  and  constant 
contentions  were  the  result,  in  which  he  usually  came 
off  victorious,  as  his  parishioners  had  great  dread  of 
lawsuits.     Among  many  claims  he  made,    was   the 
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right  of  removing  from  the  churchyard  all  grave- 
stones that  chanced  to  be  thrown  down  by  cattle, 
Avhich  he  kept  there  himself.  When  subsequently 
building  a  house,  these  gravestones  were  used  for  the 
pavement  of  a  scullery  and  also  of  an  oven,  out  of 
which  it  was  reported  that  a  huge  loaf  was  drawn, 
"  AGED  73  "  ! 

He  died  in  April,  1832,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

[1809  TO  1817.] 

Of  my  friend  Martin  Thackeray  I  cannot  forbear 
saying  a  few  words.  He  took  tlie  degree  of  B.A. 
at  King's  College  in  1806,  and  that  of  M.A.  in 
1809. 

He  was  for  many  years  Vice-Provost  of  the  College, 
and  in  that  character  was  a  great  advocate  for  those 
reforms  in  the  examination  of  the  Eton  boys,  which 
were  for  a  long  period  strenuously  and  successfully 
opposed  by  the  Provost,  by  Goodall,  and  by  Keate. 
The  younger  part  of  the  Society  have  at  length 
triumphed,  and  Eton  is  beginning  to  flourish,  under 
a  new  system,  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

It  had  been  the  practice  before  Thackeray's  time, 
when  any  of  the  Fellows  had  two  or  three  friends  to 
visit  them,  to  give  a  round  of  dinners  of  the  most 
expensive  kind;  but  he  introduced  such  a  system 
of  neatness  and  elegance  at  the  table  over  which  he 
presided,  that  the  Fellows  took  their  friends  into  the 
College  Hall,  and  then  adjourned  to  their  own  rooms 
to  wine  and  dessert. 
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I  must  here  record  a  rare  instance  of  the  refusal, 
on  the  part  of  an  academic,  to  interfere  with  the  poli- 
tical rights  and  privileges  of  the  freeholders. 

In  one  of  the  contested  elections  for  the  county, 
when  Greaves  Townlej,  an  old  Etonian,  and  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  Thackeray's,  was  a  candidate,  I  told 
Thackeray  that  a  tradesman  on  King's  Parade  had 
said  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him 
which  way  he  voted ;  and  I  was  about  to  continue 
by  asking  his  support  for  his  friend  Townley,  when 
he  cut  me  short  by  saying  he  had  made  a  rule  never 
to  ask  a  vote  for  any  man  living,  as  he  considered 
every  voter  ought  to  be  uninfluenced,  particularly 
by  the  University.  I  then  m-ged  that  he  should  be 
seen  with  Townley  on  his  canvass,  as  his  presence 
would  be  sufficient  without  personal  application.  He 
thus  replied,  "  When  I  consider  that  our  college 
pays  Greef  many  hundreds  a-year,  that  he  has  just 
leaded  the  New  Building,  and  is  shortly  to  cover  the 
Chapel  with  new  lead,  I  cannot  consent  to  do  that, 
not  even  if  it  would  turn  the  election  in  Townley's 
favour." 

I  lost  no  opportunity  of  mentioning  this  noble 
conduct  in  those  political  parties  I  was  in  tl-  .  habit 
of  attending,  and  I  could  have  procured  the  names 
of  three  hundred  electors,  who  were  ready  to  vote  for 
Thackeray  if  he  would  stand  for  the  borough. 
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On  the  1st  of  November  of  this  year  (1809),  an 
Address  was  presented  from  the  University,  congra- 
tulating his  Majesty  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  It  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Pearson,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  a  numerous  de- 
putation. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  Dr.  Milner  was  elected 
Vice-Chancellor. 

On  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  there  was  an 
election  of  Public  Orator,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Outram.  The  candidates  were,  Ralph  Tatham,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  and  Eobert  Walpole, 
M.A.,  of  Trinity  College.     The  votes  were — 

Tatham 152 

Walpole 132 

On  the  22d,  there  was  an  election  of  University 
Registrary  in  the  room  of  George  Borlase,  B.D., 
deceased.  The  candidates  were,  William  Augustus 
Pemberton,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Emmanuel,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Kerrich,  M.A.,  of  Magdalene.     The  votes 

were — 

Pemberton 171 

Kerrich 55 

On  the  4th  of  December  died  Jonathan  Davies, 
D.D.,  Provost  of  Eton.     He  bequeathed  1,000?.  for 
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founding  a  Classical  Scliolarsliip  in  the  University, 
and  2,000Z.  to  King's  College  in  augmentation  of  a 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  advowsons. 

1810. 

On  a  Sunday  in  the  above  year,  Richard  Kidman, 
who  had  been  transported  for  life,  was  said  to  have 
arrived  in  Cambridge.  The  sensation  occasioned  by 
the  report  was  very  great.  The  magistrates  as- 
sembled to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  Dr.  Mansel 
issued  a  warrant  for  his  immediate  apprehension. 
All  persons  agreed  that  though  he  had  escaped 
hanging,  still  his  return  from  transportation  now 
loudly  called  for  that  punishment  due  to  his  atrocious 
crimes.  He  was  apprehended,  and  after  a  short 
confinement  was  set  at  liberty. 

The  history  of  what  took  place  between  Kidman's 
transportation  and  his  return  to  Cambridge  is  shortly 
told.  He  and  another  convict  who  wished  for  more 
liberty  than  was  allowed,  ran  off  into  the  woods,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  natives. 
Though  they  were  received  with  much  cordiality, 
yet  they  were  treated  with  no  better  fare  than  that 
of  the  dogs  with  which  they  associated.  Their  cliief 
amusement  was  hunting  the  kangaroo,  in  which  they 
were  very  successful;  they  assisted  also  in  carrying 
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tlie  game  to  their  cabins,  when  the  natives  took  care 
to  select  what  they  thought  proper  for  their  women  to 
cook,  and  threw  down  one  or  two  of  the  animals,  on 
which  the  two  convicts  and  the  dogs  that  accom- 
panied them  were  to  make  their  repast.  They  were 
fortunately  provided  with  sharp  knives,  with  which 
they  cut  away  a  sufficient  portion  for  their  own  meal, 
and  left  the  rest  for  their  canine  companions.  Kidman 
remarked  that  they  could  easily  have  kindled  a  fire 
as  well  as  their  neighbours,  and  served  up  their  joint 
more  comfortably  than  the  natives  seemed  to  under- 
stand ;  but  as  they  had  determined  on  quitting  the 
woods  the  first  opportunity,  they  were  careful  not  to 
make  themselves  too  serviceable,  for  fear  of  being 
detained. 

Shortly  after,  they  returned  to  their  old  quarters, 
and  were  taken  to  the  Governor,  who  pointed  out 
to  them  the  folly  of  their  conduct,  and  set  them  to 
work,  without  inflicting  any  punishment  whatever. 
Kidman  handled  the  spade  so  well  that  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  General  Macquarie,  the  Governor ;  he 
was  consequently  set  to  work  in  the  General's  garden, 
where  many  convicts  were  employed.  His  know- 
ledge of  gardening  was  so  superior  that  he  was  soon 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  others.  The  gardens  were 
very  extensive,  and  in  a  short  time  Avere  made  so 
productive    (by   his  mode  of  cultivation)    that  they 
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were  the  general  tlieme  of  conversation.  In  two  or 
three  years  tlie  trees  bore  fruit  so  far  superior  in  size 
and  flavour  to  those  to  which  the  military  had  been 
accustomed,  that  the  Governor's  English  gardener 
became  a  general  favourite.  He  described  his  sub- 
sequent life  as  being  very  agreeable,  and  that  he 
should  have  had  no  wish  to  change  it,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  anxiety  about  his  wife  and  children ; 
for,  in  spite  of  his  dishonest  practices,  he  was  always 
spoken  of  as  a  kind  husband  and  father. 

About  nine  years  after  Kidman's  residence  in  the 
colony,  it  was  announced  to  the  Governor  that  his 
Majesty's  entrance  on  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign 
(which  was  called  the  Jubilee  year  in  England)  might  A 
be  marked  by  acts  of  clemency  towards  the  convicts 
under  his  superintendence.  To  the  Governor  was 
given  the  power  of  abridging  the  term  of  transporta- 
tion to  which  they  had  been  sentenced,  and  even  of 
granting  a  free  pardon  to  such  as  he  might  consider 
deserving  of  it.  He  immediately  told  Kidman  that 
as  his  conduct  had  been  so  excellent,  he  granted  him 
a  free  pardon,  and  he  might  return  to  England,  or 
remain  where  he  was ;  and  that  in  case  he  prefeiTed 
remaining,  he  should  have  a  grant  of  land,  and  many 
other  advantages.  He  chose,  however,  to  return  to 
England,  and  the  Governor  furnished  him  with 
supplies   of  provisions    sufficiently   ample    to   have 
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lasted  for  two  such  voyages ;  but  it  appears  lie  so 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  sailors,  and  made  him- 
self so  acceptable,  that  he  messed  with  them,  and 
thus  saved  his  own  stores,  which  he  brought  entire 
to  England. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Cambridge,  I  accidentally 
met  with  him  carrying  a  wooden  clock  under  his 
arm,  the  bell  of  which  he  every  now  and  then  struck 
to  announce  his  calling.  I  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  learned  that  he  preferred  gardening 
to  any  other  employment,  but  that  every  person  to 
whom  he  had  applied  seemed  to  shun  him. 

It  so  happened  that  I  was  just  commencing  an 
addition  to  my  garden,  about  ten  miles  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  as  I  wished  to  give  him  the  opportunity 
of  earning  a  few  pounds,  I  at  once  engaged  him  ;  for 
I  was  strongly  of  opinion  then,  as  I  am  now,  that 
although  a  man  may  have  been  detected  tripping, 
it  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  prevent  his  ultimately 
regaining  a  respectable  footing  in  society,  and  that 
in  many  cases  the  want  of  encouragement  has  been 
productive  of  much  evil. 

Kidman  trenched  and  planted  my  garden  satis- 
factorily, and  during  the  whole  time  I  boarded  and 
lodged  him  in  my  house. 

The  land  he  forfeited  at  the  time  of  his  trans- 
portation, and  which  had  been  purchased  with  the 
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proceeds  of  his  plunder,  is  now  built  upon.  It  lies 
between  the  garden  belonging  to  Croft  Lodge  and  the 
lane  leading  to  the  village  of  Grantchester. 

Counsellor  Hunt,  of  King's,  occupied  this  land  for 
many  years  during  Kidman's  transportation,  as  tenant 
to  Mr.  Pemberton. 

1811. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  office  of  Chancellor 

became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,     j 

'I 
The   candidates   to   succeed   him   were,   his    Royal      , 

Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his  Grace  the  \ 
Duke  of  Rutland.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  of 
election  the  parties  were  nearly  equal  in  point  of 
numbers  ;  but  towards  evening  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
took  the  lead.  Up  to  a  late  hour  Counsellor  Hunt 
had  not  voted,  saying  that  he  intended  to  be  Com- 
missary, whoever  was  Chancellor,  and  therefore  was 
determined  to  vote  for  the  successful  party.  Thinking 
the  question  decided,  he  took  up  by  mistake  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Rutland's  voting  papers,  and  seeing  on 
it  the  words — "  Celsissimum  Principem,"  he  signed 
it  without  hesitation,  and  was  about  to  deliver  it  to 
the  scrutineers,  when  somebody  pointed  out  liis 
mistake.  It  was  not  long  after  this  election  that 
Hunt  was  appointed  Assessor  to  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
an  office  for  which  he  was  ill  calculated  in  every 
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respect.  On  one  point  regarding  Hunt  the  opinion 
was  unanimous,  that  he  was  the  most  notorious 
drunkard  in  the  University. 

The  influence  of  the  Court  in  this  keen  contest 
was  exerted  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and 
we  were  struck  with  surprise  at  seeing  the  Queen's 
Vice-Chamberlain  come  down  to  vote  against  the 
King's  nephew.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  a 
considerable  majority  in  his  favour,  and  his  cordial 
and  consistent  advocacy  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  obtained  for  him  the  votes  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  that  inhuman  traffic. 

The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Eutland  during  his 
canvass,  his  affability  and  his  courtesy  to  the  electors, 
gained  him  golden  opinions  from  men  of  all  parties  ; 
and  I  must  confess,  that  although  I  had  long  con- 
sidered the  Duke  of  Gloucester  as  our  future  Chan- 
cellor, and  did  not  expect  that  he  would  meet  with 
any  opposition,  I  regretted  that  I  had  to  vote  against 
his  Grace  of  Rutland.  This  was  the  general  senti- 
ment also  of  those  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the 
subject,  with  the  exception  of  the  Master  of  Trinity 
and  Professor  Harwood.*  The  latter  was  a  very 
zealous  and  active  supporter  of  his  Royal  Highness. 

*  It  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful  how  the  Master  of  Clare 
Hall  would  vote  ;  and  the  Professor,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Hicks,  of 
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The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  elected  hj  a  majority 
of  117 — the  numbers  being,  for 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester   .     .    468 
The  Duke  of  Eutland  .     .     .     351 

His  Highness  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  ofiice 
by  the  following  Address : — 

"  To  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

"  London,  April  3,  1811. 
"  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  and  Gentlemen, 

"  I  cannot  too  strongly  express  to  you  the  gratification  I 
have  experienced  in  learning,  by  the  letter  you  have  addressed 
to  me  through  the  Public  Orator,  that  you  have  been  pleased 
to  confer  upon  me  the  high  office  of  Chancellor,  which  I 
accept  with  sentiments  of  the  truest  respect  for  your  august 
body. 

"  The  sincere  attachment  I  ever  have,  and  ever  shall  enter- 
tain, for  the  place  of  my  education,  and  the  ambition  I  have 
possessed,  from  the  moment  you  admitted  me  a  member  of 
the  University,  to  merit  your  approbation,  make  me  duly 
appreciate  the  real  value  of  those  terms  of  attachment,  con- 
fidence, and  too  favourable  commendation,  in  which  you  have 
had  the  goodness  to  express  yourselves. 

"  To  receive,  Gentlemen,  testimonies  of  your  esteem,  and  to 
learn  that  during  the  time  I  was  a  Student  at  Cambridge,  and 
since  I  have  no  longer  resided  amongst  you,  my  conduct  has 
been  ai)proved  by  those  whose  good  opinion  I  am  most  anxious 
to  obtain,  are  circumstances  sincerely  gratifying  to  me.    They 

Wilbraham,  were  constantly  urging  him  for  their  respective 
favourites  ;  Hicks,  however,  prevailed,  and  Dr.  Torkington 
not  only  supported  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  but  offered  him 
apartments  at  his  Lodge  during  his  stay  in  the  University. 
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have  made  a  deep  and  never-to-be-effaced  impression  upon 
^^  me,  and  demand  my  warmest  acknowledgments. 
p  "I  must  consider  the  day  on  which,  in  a  manner  so  truly 
flattering  to  me,  you  placed  me  in  the  first  situation  in  the 
University,  one  of  the  proudest  of  my  life  ;  and  to  be  called 
upon  to  preside  over  that  august  Seminary,  so  conspicuous 
for  its  learning,  which  can  boast  of  having  educated  the 
greatest  heroes,  the  ablest  men  in  every  branch  of  science, 
statesmen  as  renowned  for  their  integrity  as  their  talents, 
and  the  warmest  supporters  of  our  religious  and  civil  esta- 
blishments, is  an  honour  of  which  I  am  fully  sensible,  and  for 
which  I  earnestly  request  your  acceptance  of  my  most  sincere 
and  grateful  thanks. 

"  Being  the  only  one  of  the  Eoyal  Family  who  has  been 
:  educated  at  an  English  University,  I  feel  peculiar  satisfaction 
at  being  chosen  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  that 
venerable  Society,  which  has  always  supported  those  principles 
i  that  seated  my  family  upon  the  throne  of  this  realm  ;  and 
'■  I  trust  you  will  be  assured  that,  as  the  prosperity  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  ever  be  an  object  near  to  my  heart,  I  shall  also 
I  ever  attend  with  watchful  care  to  the  support  of  your  laws 
and  discipline,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  your  rites  and 
privileges. 

"  Accept,  Gentlemen,  I  entreat  you,  those  warm  thanks  that 
are  so  justly  due  to  you ;  and  allow  me  to  add,  that  the  affec- 
tionate regard  I  so  truly  feel  for  the  University,  and  the  in- 
terest I  must  ever  take  in  every  thing  that  concerns  her  welfare 
and  dignity,  must,  if  possible,  be  increased  by  your  having 
more  closely  united  me  to  you. 

"  I  am,  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  and  Gentlemen, 
"  With  the  highest  esteem, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  William  Frederick." 

Immediately  following  the  election  of  Chancellor, 
I  was  an  election  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  the  Parlia- 
VOL.  II.  S 
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mentaiy  representation  of  the  University,  occasioned 

hy  the  Earl  of  Euston's  succeeding  to  the  peerage 

as  Duke  of  Grafton.     The  candidates  were,  Yiscount 

Palmerston  and  John  Henry  Smyth,  Esq.,   M.A.  of 

Trinity  College. 

The  votes  were — 

Palmerston 451 

Smyth .345 

The  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  took 
place  in  the  summer  of  this  year.  His  Highness  gave 
a  sumptuous  dinner  to  nearly  one  thousand  persons,  in 
the  Cloisters  of  Neville's  Court  in  Trinity  College. 

"  On  the  15th  of  October,  between  three  and  four 
in  the  morning,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, which  destroyed  the  interior  of  one  side  of  the 
principal  court,  called  the  Founder's  or  Lord  West- 
moreland's Building,  containing  eighteen  sets  of 
rooms.  The  fire  originated  in  the  apartments  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  a  Fellow-commoner,  who  generously 
presented  the  Society  with  five  hundred  pounds 
towards  restoring  the  building."  * 

On  the  4th  of  November,  Dr.  Browne,  Master  of 
Christ's  College,  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor. 

Having,  in  my  sketch  of  Simeon,  made  mention 
*  Cambridf^e  Chronicle. 
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of  the  opposition  offered  to  his  preaching,  when  he 
commenced  his  ministry,  and  of  the  disturbances  that 
prevailed  for  many  succeeding  years,  occasioned  by 
the  ill  conduct  of  the  undergraduates,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  give  a  brief  detail  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Cambridge  Auxiliary  Bible   Society,  in  the  month 
of  December  in  this  year.     This  originated  with  the 
undergraduates,  and  was  carried  out  by  their  zeal 
and   perseverance ;     for  it    met   with   strong   oppo- 
sition from  the  leading  members  of  the  University, 
,  who  considered  that  if  the  young  men  assumed  the 
character  of  a  deliberating  body,  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive  of  great   mischief  to   the  discipline  of  the 
University.      Their    zeal,   however,  was   unabated, 
and  they  seemed  determined  to  struggle  against  all 
difficulties.     They  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who,  although 
he  did  not  patronise  the  measure,  gave  his  consent 
that  a  meeting  should  be  called  of  the  University, 
Town,  and  County  of  Cambridge,  for  the  pm'pose  of 
establishing  a  society. 

At  this  crisis  the  opposition  became  very  great, 

and  the  expressed  opinions  of  Dr.  Marsh  were  most 

injudicious.     He  stated  how  highly  improper  it  was 

to  circulate  the  Bible  without  the  Book  of  Common 

E  Prayer.     This  unprotestant   mode  of  opposing  the 

:  meeting     disgusted    many  persons   who   were    no 
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originally  friends  to  the    Society,  but  who  in  con- 
sequence gave  it  their  support. 

Lord  Hardwicke  was  solicited  to  take  the  chair, 
to  which  he  agreed.  Not  a  Head  of  a  College, 
however,  would  come  forward.  The  Master  of 
Trinity  was  applied  to,  who,  though  President  of  the 
Bristol  Society,  refused,  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
appear  prominent  in  a  similar  meeting  in  the  diocese 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  Application  was  made  to 
Milner,  which  placed  him  in  a  dilemma,  from  which 
he  felt  it  difficult  to  extricate  himself.  If  he  refused, 
he  ran  the  risk  of  offending  the  whole  of  that  party 
of  whom  Wilberforce  was  the  head,  and  on  whose 
influence  he  calculated  for  promotion  to  the  higher 
preferments  in  the  Church ;  if  he  acceded,  he  to  a 
certainty  offended  the  Heads  of  Houses  (with  scarcely 
an  exception),  and  a  very  great  majority  of  the 
Senate.  Pitt,  also,  had  a  rooted  dislike  of  what  was 
called  the  "  Evangelical  party,"  and  Wilberforce 
repeatedly  complains  that  his  prejudices  against  this 
party  were  too  strong  to  be  overcome.  Whoever 
reads  the  letters  written  by  Milner  at  that  time  will 
perceive  what  caution  he  observed,  and  how  anxious  , 
he  was  to  prevail  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  or  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol  to  take  the  lead. 

The  meeting  was  crowded,  and   the  proceedings 
excited  the  most  intense  interest. 


I 
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1812. 


■  Charles  Ewan  Law,  second  son  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  was  entered  as  a  Fellow-commoner  of 
St.  John's,  and  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  this  year. 

Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  married 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Nightingale.  His  father 
being  much  annoyed  at  his  marrying  so  young,  he 
deemed  it  most  advisable  to  decide  on  the  law  for 

;his  profession.  When  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  he 
determined  (to  use  his  own  expression  to  me,  when 
I  was  subsequently  in  company  with  him  at  Dr. 
French's)  to  take  the  hull  hy  the  horns,  and  to  practise 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  that  he  might  be  better  enabled  to 
maintain  an  increasing  family.  His  assiduity,  aided 
by  his  father's  reputation,  procured  him  much  prac- 
tice, and  he  was  eventually  placed  in  the  situation 
of  Recorder  of  the  City  of  London. 

From  prudential  considerations  he  had  taken  his 

:  name  off  the  Boards  of  St.  John's,  and  his  connexion 
with  the  University  had  to  all  appearance  ended. 
In  the  strange  jumble  of  parties  in  1835,  the  two 

( Colleges  of  Trinity  and  St.  John's  were  actuated  by 

tthe  same  political  principles,  and  determined  that 
both  their  Members  should  be  of  the  same  party. 
Trinity  could  have  supplied  many  candidates ;  St. 
John's  could  find  but  one,  and   he  was  no  longer 
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a  member  of  the  Society.  To  his  great  surprise, 
Mr.  Law  was  invited  to  stand  for  the  University, 
and  was  returned. 

He  continued  to  represent  the  University  until  his 
death ;  and  so  great  a  favourite  was  he,  that  at  the 
election  in  1847  he  polled  the  unexampled  number 
of  1,186  votes. 

I  think  it  was  not  long  after  his  first  election  that 
I  dined  in  company  with  him  at  Trinity  Hall,  during 
the  Christmas  week,  when  the  Fellows  made  a  point 
of  assembling.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  he  applied 
to  me  to  settle  a  difference  of  opinion  which  was 
prevailing  at  his  end  of  the  table,  as  to  whether 
Dr.  Parr  was  a  member  of  Emmanuel,  or  of  St.  John's 
College.  "  Of  both,"  I  replied ;  "  he  was  originally 
of  Emmanuel,  but  on  account  of  the  Tory  politics  that 
prevailed  there  he  betook  himself  to  St.  John's!" 
"  Surely,"  said  the  Kecorder,  "  he  could  not  have 
found  himself  comfortable  with  his  new  associates  !" 
I  was  obliged  to  inform  him  that  at  that  period 
St.  John's  was  decidedly  a  Whig  College ;  and  at 
their  grand  festival  on  the  6th  of  May,  I  had,  when 
only  a  B.A.,  been  invited  to  meet  Mr.  Dundas,  as 
a  well-wisher  to  his  cause,  and  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  company  assembled  were  his  strenuous 
supporters. 

I  felt  it  would  have  been  presumptuous   in  me, 

I 
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on  that  occasion,  to  enligliten  him  still  further  on 
political  subjects  of  a  more  recent  date,  or  /  could 
have  told  him  that  his  own  father  formed  one  of  that 
Whig  Cabinet  which  was  called  The  Talents,  and 
that  the  most  unconstitutional  act  Fox  was  ever 
guilty  of,  was  the  attempt  to  justify,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  giving  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  to  the 
Chief- Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

In  the  months  of  April  and  May  of  this  year 
(1812),  fires  broke  out  in  Sidney  College.  The  first 
was  discovered  in  two  places,  but  by  prompt  exertion 
the  flames  were  extinguished  before  any  material 
damage  was  done.  The  latter  broke  out  in  an 
uninhabited  room  in  the  south  wing.  As  it  was 
strongly  suspected  to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary, 
the  Master  and  Fellows  offered  a  reward  of  two 
hundred  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  the  offender, 
and  the  University  passed  the  following  Grace : — 

"  Reward  of  £300  yor  discovery  of  Incendiaries  at  Sidney 
College. 

"Cum  gravis  suspicio  orta  sit,  incendium  quod  Collegii 
Sidneii  sedibus  nuper  erupuit,  a  quibusdam  sceleratis  consulto 
excitatum  esse : 

"  Placeat  Yobis,  ut  iis,  qui  criminis  indicium  facient,  et 
quorum  testimonio  incendiarii  praedicti  sub  judice  damnari 
possint,  summa  trecentarum  librarum  concedatur,  et  quod  haec 
summa,  eo  nomine  persolvenda  e  communi  cistra  erogetur." 
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In  the  month  of  June  the  following  Address, 
signed  by  thirteen  Heads  of  Colleges,  and  ninety-one 
other  members  of  the  Senate,  was  presented  to  the 
Prince  Regent  at  Carlton  House,  by  Dr.  Mansel, 
Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Master  of  Trinity  College ; — 

"  To  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent. 

"  The  humble  Address  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Heads  of 
Colleges,  of  the  Doctors,  Professors,  and  Masters  of  Arts, 
resident  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

"  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, — 

"We, his  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  being  the  greater  part  of  the  Heads 
of  Colleges,  of  the  Doctors,  Professors,  and  Masters  of  Arts, 
resident  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, humbly  beg  leave  to  express  to  your  Royal  Highness 
our  grief  and  horror  at  the  late  melancholy  and  afflicting  event 
which,  by  the  most  desperate  and  atrocious  act  of  assassina- 
tion, within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Parliament,  has  deprived 
your  Royal  Highness  and  the  country  of  the  services  of  the 
late  Right  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval. 

"  In  this  expression  of  our  feelings,  we  are  aware  how  much 
they  are  in  unison  with  those  of  the  empire  at  large  :  but  to 
us,  as  members  of  an  University,  to  whom  the  promise  of  so 
many  public  and  private  virtues  was  given,  and  whose  ex- 
pectations therein  have  been  so  fully  gratified,  we  trust  that 
a  more  than  ordinary  concern  may  be  allowed  on  this  awful 
and  melancholy  occasion  ;  and  that  those  virtues  which,  while 
he  lived,  were  peculiarly  the  objects  of  our  exultation,  may, 
now  that  he  is  no  more,  be  those  also  of  our  more  affectionate 
remembrance. 

"  But,  independently  of  all  immediate  connexion  with  the 
subject  of  our  regret,  we  still  humbly  hope,  that  in  thus  ex- 
pressing our  attachment  to  the   memory  of  an  eminently 
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virtuous  man,  we  shall  not  be  considered  by  your  Royal 
Highness  as  acting  otherwise  than  in  the  best  conformity  to 
the  duties  of  our  situation,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  great 
and  important  purposes  of  education,  and  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  religion  and  virtue." 

The  Corporation  also  voted  an  Address  of  con- 
dolence to  the  Prince  Regent,  which  was  presented 
by  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  High  Steward,  and  the 
Members  of  the  town. 

1813. 

Dr.  Elliston,  who  had  been  Master  of  Sidney  from 
1760  to  1808,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Pearson,  Tutor 
of  the  college,  and  at  that  time  one  of  their  Incum- 
bents. He  died  in  1811,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Davie.  It  was  expected  that  Mr.  Chafy  would 
have  been  Master,  but  he  was  out  of  college  at  the 
time  of  the  election,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know 
where  he  was  to  be  found. 

Dr.  Davie  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor  on  the  4th 
of  November,  1812.  The  delicate  state  of  his  health 
made  him  ill  fitted  for  the  office ;  but  so  anxious  was 
he  not  to  neglect  his  duties,  that  his  life  was  sacrificed 
before  the  expiration  of  his  Vice-Chancellorship. 
He  persisted  in  going  to  the  Senate-house  at  the 
Bachelors'  Commencement,  although  he  had  but  just 
risen  from  a  sick  bed.     I  begged  he  would  allow 
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me  to  represent  his  state,  and  assured  him  that 
I  could  easily  procure  a  deputy ;  he  said  he  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  first  application  he  had  made, 
and  that  he  would  sooner  die  than  subject  himself 
to  another  refusal. 

It  snowed  very  hard  all  the  day;  the  weather 
was  remarkably  severe,  and  he  was  in  the  Senate- 
house  for  five  hours.*  As  soon  as  he  reached  home 
he  went  to  bed,  where  he  was  confined  for  some 
weeks.  When  able  to  undertake  the  journey,  he 
proceeded  into  SuiFolk.  He  lived  some  months,  but 
died  in  his  Vice-Chancellor's  year.  Dr.  Cory  was 
elected  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

As  Davie's  death  had  been  long  anticipated,  Chafy 
was  at  his  post  in  expectation  of  succeeding  him. 
The  Fellows  were  inclined  to  elect  Dr.  Butler  (the 
Master  of  Harrow),  but  he  declined  it,  and  used  all 
his  influence  in  favour  of  Professor  Wollaston,  who 
was  elected.  Every  one  at  the  time  considered  that 
his  election  was  unstatutable,  as,  although  he  had 
taken  his  degree  at  Sidney,  he  had  never  been  either 
a  Fellow  of  that  college,t  or  a  member  of  Trinity. 

*  At  that  time,  though  the  number  of  degrees  seldom  ex- 
ceeded eighty  or  ninety,  the  Congregation  lasted  till  one 
o'clock.  The  ceremonies  of  that  period  are  so  much  abridged, 
that  three  hundred  degrees  are  now  conferred  in  a  much 
shorter  time. 

t  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  statute  which 
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Notwithstanding  his  disqualification,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Lodge,  and  believed  himself  so  firmly 
fixed  in  the  Mastership  that  he  directed  the  gardener, 
when  he  pruned  the  trees,  to  leave  as  much  bearing- 
wood  as  possible,  as  he  should  want  a  great  quantity 
of  fruit  during  his  Vice-Chancellorship,  which,  as  no 
one  expected  he  could  remain  Master,  afforded  a 
considerable  deal  of  amusement. 

On  account  of  Wollaston's  disqualification,  an 
appeal  was  lodged,  and  Captain  Sidney,  the  actual 
Visitor,  decided  against  the  Professor,  and  declared 
that  Mr.  Chafy  ought  to  have  been  chosen.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  on  the  4th  of  November 
(1813),  he  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor  .* 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  Sidney  College 
was  again  on  fire  in  two  places,  but  no  material 
damage  was  sustained.  Suspicion  fell  on  Frederick 
Kendall,  B.A.,  of  that  college,  who  was  committed 
for  trial. 

He  was  tried  at  the  Lent  Assizes,  before  Mr. 
Serjeant  Marshall.  Sir  William  Garrow,  Solicitor- 
regulates  the  proceedings  in  the  election  of  the  Master  who  is 
to  be  chosen : — 

1.  From  the  Fellows. 

2.  From  those  who  have  been  Fellows. 

3.  From  members  of  Trinity  College. 

4.  From  the  University  at  large. 

*  He  took  the  degree  of  S.T.P.  in  1814. 
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General,  who  was  specially  retained,  defended   the 
prisoner,  and  he  was  acquitted. 

The  latter  part  of  this  year  was  distinguished  by 
a  succession  of  victories  obtained  over  the  Emperor 
of  the  French ;  an  Address  was  therefore  voted  by 
the  University,  on  the  9th  of  December,  congratu- 
lating his  Majesty  on  the  success  of  the  allied  arms. 
It  was  presented  to  the  Prince  Eegent  at  Carlton 
House,  and  was  received,  as  usual,  on  the  throne, 
and  the  Deputation  kissed  hands. 

It  was  the  custom  at  that  period,  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Address,  and  the  ceremonies  that 
followed,  for  a  lane  to  be  formed  from  the  foot  of  the 
throne  to  the  door  of  the  presence-chamber,  through 
which  the  Sovereign  proceeded,  conversing  with  such 
persons  on  each  side  of  him  as  he  chose  to  honour 
with  that  mark  of  distinction.  This  custom  of  walk- 
ing through  the  assembly  was  discontinued  when  the 
Prince  became  too  corpulent  to  move  with  his  accus- 
tomed elegance.  Now  the  sovereign  remains  on 
the  throne,  whilst  the  addressers  walk  backwards  out 
of  the  room :  I  suspect  that  very  few  persons  will 
remember  that  it  was  ever  otherwise. 
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At  the  Commencement  in  this  year,  in  the  Vice- 
Chancellorship  of  Dr.  Chafy,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
visited  the  University.  An  Address  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  praying  for  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  the  complete  Abolition  of  the  African  Slave  Trade, 
was  to  be  proposed  to  the  Senate  on  the  Monday  in 
Commencement-week,  under  the  express  sanction  of 
his  E-oyal  Highness.  It  contained  an  expression  of 
regret  that  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  had  not 
been  sufficiently  insisted  upon  by  the  Ministers  in 
their  negotiations  with  the  European  Powers. 

As  usual,  the  Address  was  laid  before  the  Heads, 
in  the  vestry  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  after  the  evening 
sermon.  Chafy  objected  to  the  Address  in  toto,  in 
the  most  violent  terms :  he  said  it  was  a  censure 
of  the  Ministry  that  he  supported,  and  that  he  was 
determined  to  negative  it  in  the  Caput.  He  spoke 
so  loudly  and  so  vehemently,  that  the  parishioners 
(who  had  in  leaving  church  to  pass  the  vestry-door) 
crowded  together  in  order  to  learn  the  cause  of  this 
uproar.  His  Koyal  Highness  at  length  broke  up  the 
meeting  without  replying  otherwise  than  by  merely 
observing,  that  the  language  and  the  tone  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor  were  very  unsuitable  to  the  place 
and  the  occasion. 
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How  to  act  on  the  following  day  was  the  subject 
of  painful  and  serious  deliberation.  In  the  absence 
of  the  regular  representative  of  the  faculty  of  divinity 
in  the  Caput,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  would  supply  his  place ;  and  it  was  equally  clear 
that  the  yice-Chancellor  would  negative  the  Grace. 
To  avoid  this  unseemly  contest,  and  to  prevent  an 
Address  prepared  by  the  Chancellor  and  approved  by 
the  Heads  from  being  thrown  out  in  the  Caput  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  it  was  determined  to  send  off  an 
express  to  Dr.  Douglas,  who  was  the  regular  repre- 
sentative of  divinity  in  the  Caput,  and  to  request  him 
to  return  without  delay.  He  was  in  a  very  indifferent 
state  of  health,  and  had  left  the  University  to  avoid  the 
bustle  of  a  public  Commencement.  He  resided  in  a 
small  town  in  Essex  for  change  of  air ;  however,  he  ar- 
rived during  the  night,  and  the  Grace  passed  the  Caput. 

Though  Dr.  Chafy  knew  that  the  Address  was 
universally  supported  by  the  members  of  the  Senate, 
he  had  it  put  to  the  vote,  when  on  a  division  it 
appeared,  in  a  crowded  Senate-house,  that  only  him- 
self and  Henson  opposed  it. 

Blucher  came  that  morning  to  Trinity  Lodge,  to 
which  place  he  was  drawn  by  the  multitude,  wlio 
met  him  at  Trumpington,  and  took  the  horses  from 
his  carnage.  It  was  intended  he  should  enter  by  the 
Queen's  Gateway,  but  the  mob  decided  otherwise, 
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and  brought  him  in  at  the  front  gate.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  Lodge,  where  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  a  great  numlber  of  persons  of  consequence  were 
assembled  to  receive  him,  and  was  about  to  alight 
from  his  carriage,  the  populace  resolved  that  he 
should  make  the  entire  circuit  of  the  court  before 
they  suffered  him  to  descend. 

A  few  minutes  at  the  Lodge  sufficed  for  toilet  and 
refreshment,  and  he  then  accompanied  the  Chancellor 
to  the  Senate-house,  where  the  first  business  was  to 
make  him  LL.D.  He  had  scarcely  taken  his  place 
amongst  the  Doctors,  when,  by  the  opposition  of 
Chafy,  he  unexpectedly  found  himself  amongst  the 
voters.  If  he  voted  at  all,  it  was  with  the  majority, 
as,  by  the  return  of  the  Proctors,  there  were  only 
two  dissentients. 

When  the  business  was  finished,  he  visited  King's 
Chapel,  and  some  of  the  colleges,  and  afterwards 
dined  in  the  Hall  of  Trinity  College.  He  was  in 
high  glee  during  the  entertainment;  and  when  the 
large  silver  goblet,  filled  with  Audit  ale,  was  handed 
round  between  the  first  and  second  courses,  he  did 
it  ample  justice.  On  his  health  being  drunk,  after 
dinner,  he  returned  thanks  in  a  most  energetic 
speech,  which  Lord  Stewart  (afterward  Marquis  of 
Londonderry)  translated,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
did  not  understand  the  German  language. 
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The  desire  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this  illustrious  hero 
was  so  great,  that  many  respectable  tradesmen  in 
the  town  obtained  permission  to  bring  a  dish  to  the 
upper  table,  or  to  remove  a  plate.  The  dinner 
lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  a  great  number  of 
toasts  were  given :  it  was  nearly  dark  when  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol  retired  with  a  small  party  to  take 
coffee  at  his  Lodge.  As  they  were  leaving  the  Hall, 
a  very  pretty  woman  offered  her  hand  to  Blucher, 
when  he  caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  inflicted 
several  kisses  that  were  distinctly  heard  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Hall.  After  coffee  he  started  for  New- 
market— rose  at  day-break — galloped  his  namesake 
over  the  Beacon  course — and,  breakfast  ended,  set 
off  for  town,  where  he  was  to  dine  with  the  Pitt 
Club. 

The  gallant  soldier  subsequently  fought  in  his 
usual  desperate  style  at  Waterloo ;  and  after  'incur- 
ring a  great  number  of  personal  risks,  died  quietly 
in  his  bed  the  12th  September,  1819,  having  attained 
the  good  old  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 

On  the  Commencement  Tuesday,  before  the 
business  of  the  day  was  quite  concluded,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  was  about  to  leave  the  Senate-house, 
without  even  the  courtesy  of  bowing  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, who,  seeing  his  intention,  told  him  that  he 
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proposed  leaving  the  University  at  four  o'clock, 
previously  to  which  he  should  be  glad  to  see  him. 
He  fixed  three  o'clock  as  the  hour  at  which  the 
Vice-Chancellor  should  call  upon  him  at  Trinity 
Lodge,  that  he  might  deliver  up  to  him  the  keys, 
the  Statutes,  and  the  insignia  of  office. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  did  not  appear  at  the  time 
appointed.  After  waiting  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
Beverley  was  sent  to  Sidney  Lodge,  to  announce  that 
his  Royal  Highness  was  waiting  for  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor. He  shortly  returned  with  the  information 
that  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  gone  for  a  ride,  and  it 
was  very  uncertain  when  he  would  return. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  Dr.  Thackeray  (Provost 
of  King's  College)  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Professorship  of  Anatomy  becoming  vacant 
in  this  month  by  the  death  of  Sir  Busick  Harwood, 
John  Haviland,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
was  elected.  He  was  opposed  by  William  Clarke, 
]M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  John  Thomas 
(Woodhouse,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  Caius  College. 

The  following  Address  from  the  University,  con- 
gratulating the   Prince  Eegent   on   the  victory   at 
VOL.  n.  T 
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Waterloo,  was  presented  at  Carlton  House  on  the 
27tli  of  July,  1815,  by  Dr.  Thackeray,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  accompanied  by  the  usual  Deputation : — 

"  To  His  Royal  Highness  George  Prince  of  JFales,  Regent  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness — 

"We,  his  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, humbly  beg  leave  to  offer  to  your  Royal  Highness  our 
sincere  and  heartfelt  congratulations  on  the  late  splendid  and 
decisive  victory,  which  has  been  principally  achieved  by  the 
valour  of  British  soldiers,  animated  and  directed  by  the  con- 
summate skill  of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

"  To  this  combination  of  transcendent  mihtary  talent  in 
our  great  Commander,  and  of  unexampled  gallantry  in  our 
troops,  aided  and  supported  by  the  brave  Prussians  and  their 
renowned  Leader,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  succession  of  glorious 
results  which  have  already  followed  the  ever-memorable  battle 
of  the  18th  of  June,  and  the  confident  expectation,  at  no 
distant  period,  of  a  peace  equally  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous to  this  country,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time 
afford  the  best  security  for  the  future  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  Europe. 

"  But  while  we  yield  the  tribute  of  praise  which  is  justly 
due  to  the  eminent  abilities  of  our  General,  and  the  invincible 
courage  of  the  army  placed  under  his  command  ;  while  we 
thankfully  own  how  much  we  stand  indebted  to  the  prudence 
and  vigour  of  your  Royal  Highness'  Government  at  home  for 
the  promptitude  with  which  such  ample  means  for  carrying 
on  this  just  and  necessary  war  have  been  supplied  ;  we  cannot 
but  direct  our  thoughts  higher — to  the  Source  from  whence 
all  wisdom  and  power  are  derived,  and  raise  our  hearts  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  Him  '  who  is  the  only  Giver  of 
victory.'    And  although  we  reckon  it  among  the  chief  subjects 
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of  our  exultation  and  thankfulness,  that  the  cause  of  civil 
freedom,  the  blessings  of  which  we  duly  appreciate,  will  be 
promoted  by  the  success  of  our  arms,  we  feel  it  as  a  still 
higher  claim  on  our  gratitude,  that  the  great  interests  of 
religion  and  morality  will  necessarily  be  advanced  by  the 
triumph  of  loyalty  and  sound  principle  over  treason  and 
perjury. 

"  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  series  of  obstinately 
contested  engagements,  the  severity  of  which  bears  no  parallel, 
could  be  brought  to  a  successful  termination  without  a  very 
serious  loss  on  the  part  of  the  victors  ;  and  we  have  to  lament 
that  a  name  of  a  member  of  your  Royal  Highness'  illustrious 
House  appears  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  those  who  have  fallen. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  extenuate  the  greatness  either  of  na- 
tional or  individual  suffering  ;  but  it  may  afford  some  con- 
solation to  reflect  that,  by  the  costly  sacrifice  which  has  been 
made,  we  may  eventually  be  spared  a  still  greater  effusion 
of  blood,  which,  had  a  less  effectual  blow  been  given  to  the 
forces  of  our  enemy,  would  probably  be  shed  in  the  repeated 
conflicts  of  a  more  protracted  warfare. 

"  We  are  well  aware  that  neither  the  circumstances  of  our 
situation,  nor  the  duties  of  our  profession,  allow  us  in  our  own 
persons  to  follow  the  brilliant  example  of  those  v/hose  illus- 
trious deeds  we  are  proud  to  commemorate  ;  but  we  can,  with 
the  greatest  truth,  assure  your  Royal  Highness,  that  in  a 
zealous  and  devoted  attachment  to  our  excellent  constitution 
both  in  Church  and  State,  in  dutiful  affection  to  your  Royal 
Highness'  person  and  Government,  in  a  readiness  to  make 
every  sacrifice  in  our  power  for  the  promotion  of  the  public 
good,  we  are  surpassed  by  none  ;  and  that  it  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  our  first  care  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  youth 
committed  to  our  charge,  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  great 
duties  of  religion,  loyalty,  and  patriotism,  the  faithful  discharge 
of  which,  by  numbers  in  every  rank  of  society  throughout  the 
:  realm,  has,  we  may  humbly  hope,  drawn  down  a  blessing  upon 
this  kingdom,  and  raised  us  to  an  eminence  of  national  glory 
which  is  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world." 
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The  following  was  the  answer  of  his  Koyal  High- 
ness to  the  above  Address : — 

"  I  receive  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  this  loyal  and  dutiful 
Address.  The  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  has  been 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  success  which,  during  the  present 
campaign,  has  attended  the  arms  of  his  Majesty  and  of  his 
Allies,  and  more  especially  in  the  signal  and  decisive  victory 
of  Waterloo,  by  which  the  mihtary  reputation  of  this  country 
has  been  raised  to  the  highest  eminence,  and  the  fairest  pro- 
spect afforded  of  lasting  tranquilhty  to  Europe.  I  partake 
strongly  in  your  feelings  on  the  loss  to  their  families  and 
their  country  of  the  many  brave  officers  and  soldiers  who 
have  fallen  ;  and  I  am  particularly  sensible  of  the  regret  with 
which  you  have  adverted  to  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  who  perished  gloriously  on  the  late 
ever-memorable  occasion.  Upon  the  steady  attachment  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  to  our  excellent  constitution  in 
Church  and  State  I  place  the  firmest  reliance ;  and  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  ever  continue  to  regard  it  as  your 
indispensable  duty  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  youth 
entrusted  to  your  care,  those  principles  which  are  the  most 
conducive  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  Society,  and  the 
best  security  for  the  maintenance  of  our  national  prosperity 
and  power." 

1816. 

In  the  month  of  April  of  this  year,  an  Address 
was  presented  at  Carlton  House  by  Dr.  Kaye,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  congratulating  the  Prince-Eegent  on  the 
re-establishment  of  peace. 

After  the  Address,  we  dined  at  the  hotel  in  the 
Adelphi,  where  a  very  curious  scene  presented  itself. 
Beverley  was  displaying,  after  dinner,  what  he  called 
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a  most  valuable  agate  snufF-box,  which  was  handed 
round  the  table  for  inspection.  Shortly  afterwards 
Beverley  missed  this  snufF-box,  and  said,  in  a  very 
loud  tone,  that  some  one  of  the  company  had  pocketed 
it.  As  he  pronounced  these  words,  he  looked  very 
steadfastly  towards  Dr.  Clarke  (the  Professor  of 
Mineralogy),  saying,  "  I  saw  it  last  in  your  hands  !  " 
The  Doctor  was  seated  next  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  indignantly  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  it, 
and,  jumping  up,  turned  all  his  pockets  inside  out, 
proposing  that  the  whole  of  the  company  should  do 
the  same.  The  Vice-Chancellor  differed  from  him 
in  opinion,  and  suggested  that  Beverley  should  quit 
the  party,  of  whom  he  had  formed  so  unfavourable 
an  opinion.  Beverley  then  left  the  room  ;  but  came 
back,  and  re-opening  the  door,  said  to  Dr.  Clarke  in 
a  very  loud  tone,  "  Remember,  Sir,  that  box  is 
agate ! "  to  which  Clarke  replied,  with  great  ani- 
mation, "  Italian  jasper,  by  the  living  God ! " 
Beverley  afterwards  found  the  snuff-box  about  his 
own  person. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  Beverley  that  the  Heads  passed  the  following 
decree : — 

"May  17,  1816. 

"  Agreed,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  approaching  Address, 
and  on  all  future  occasions,  the   three  Bedells  shall  attend 
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Addresses,  unless  it  shall  appear  expedient  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  leave  one  of  them  in  the  University.  That 
they  shall  precede  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor,  with 
their  maces  on  their  shoulders,  until  they  reach  the  door  of 
the  presence-chamber,  where  they  shall  remain  until  the 
return  of  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor,  whom  they  shall 
conduct  back  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  went.  That 
when  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  enters  the  presence- 
chamber,  the  Registrary  shall  attend  him  with  the  Address 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  shall  hold  the  Address  while 
the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  reads  it.  He  shall  after- 
wards call  over  the  names  of  the  Deputation  in  the  order  of 
seniority,  previous  to  their  kissing  hands. 

(Signed)  "  J.  Kaye,  V.  C.        J.  Procter, 

r.  Barnes,  M.  Davy, 

P.  Douglas,  W.  Chafy, 

R.  T.  Cory,  J.  Wood. 

W.  Webb." 

Agreed  at  the  same  meeting,  and  signed  by  the 
same  persons : — 

"  That  on  the  occasion  of  the  approaching  Address,  and  on 
all  future  occasions,  the  Heads  of  Colleges  be  considered  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  Deputation,  with  the  Caput,  the  Proctors, 
the  Public  Orator,  and  the  Registrary. 

"  That  on  all  future  occasions,  the  expenses  only  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Proctors,  Registrary,  and  Bedells,  be  paid." 

The  Vice-Chancellor  showed  me  a  copy  of  the 
decree,  by  which  I  felt  myself  highly  aggrieved,  as, 
though  I  had  been  guilty  of  no  offence,  I  was  in- 
cluded in  the  punishment.  I  begged  of  him  to  pre- 
sent  my  protest  against  it,  which  he  promised  to  do. 
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When  I  had  drawn  it  up,  I  carried  it  to  him ;  after 
reading  it,  he  observed  that  some  of  the  expressions 
were  rather  strong.  I  replied  that  I  had  expressed 
myself  strongly,  because  I  felt  that  the  disgrace  of 
being  associated  in  the  same  office  with  Mr.  Beverley 
was  in  itself  a  grievous  punishment.  I  observed,  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  he  considered  any  expression 
I  had  made  use  of  was  disrespectful  to  the  Heads, 
I  would  make  any  alterations  he  suggested.  He 
said,  he  had  no  doubt  the  Heads  would  make  allow- 
ance for  my  feelings,  and  he  would  present  it  with- 
out alteration.  I  applied  to  him  several  times 
regarding  my  protest,  and  at  length  told  him  that 
I  felt  so  anxious  on  the  subject  that  I  would  present 
it  myself.  He  advised  me  to  let  it  rest,  adding  that 
the  decree  had  been  passed  in  a  moment  of  irritation, 
and  that  I  might  depend  upon  it  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  enforce  it. 

And  so  it  proved ;  for  at  the  next  Address,  which 
was  presented  the  following  month,*  no  change  was 
made  in  the  usual  proceedings.  But  it  is  a  re- 
marhable  fact^  that  twenty  years  afterwards,  when 
Beverley  (who  had  provoked  the  decree)  was  in 
his  grave,  there  was  actually  a  desire  evinced  to 
enforce  it ! 

*  On  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  "Wales. 
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The  following  Grace  passed  tlie  Senate  on  the 
26th  of  June  in  this  year : — 

"  Cum  Senatus  Consultum,  Jan.  24, 1766,  concessum  omnino 
taceat  de  iis  qui  Gradum  suscipiant  nullis  terminis  completis ; 
cumque  baud  tequum  videatur  ut  majora  privilegia  iis  conce- 
dantur  qui  neque  in  hac,  neque  in  alia  qua  vis  Academia  com- 
morati  sunt  quam  nostris  Alumnis  qui  omnibus  exercitiis 
Academicis  perfuncti  nomina  sua  tabulis  Collegiorum  sub- 
duxerint,  aut  quam  iis  qui  ab  Oxonip  vel  Dublinio  buc  se 
contulerunt : 

"Placeat  Vobis,  ut  in  posterum  nemo  Gradum  quemque 
suscipiens  ad  jus  suffragii  admittatur,  qui  non,  vel  ante  vel 
post  Gradum  susceptum  tres  saltem-terminos  compleverit, 
nisi  qui  in  Ofl&cium  Academiciun  vel  Lecturam  Publicam, 
vel  in  Fundationem  abcujus  CoUegii  electus  faerit." 

On  the  4th  of  November,  Dr.  Wood,  of  St.  John's, 
was  elected  Yice-Chancellor. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

[1817  TO  1820.] 

An  attack  having  been  made  upon  the  Prince 
E-egent  when  returning  from  opening  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  University  voted  the  following  Address 
of  congratulation,  which  was  presented  at  Carlton 
House  on  the  18th  of  February,  by  the  Chancellor, 
the  High  Steward,  the  Yice-Chancellor,  and  a  nume- 
rous Deputation : — 

"To  His  'Royal  Highness  George  Prince  of  Wales,  Regent  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  we,  his  Majesty's  most 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  humbly  approach  the  throne 
to  express  our  feelings  of  indignation  and  abhorrence,  excited 
by  the  late  atrocious  attempt  against  the  sacred  person  of 
your  Royal  Highness. 

"When  we  consider  the  occasion  selected  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  this  foul  and  daring  crime,  that  it  was  the  moment 
after  your  Royal  Highness  had  met  in  solemn  assembly  the 
venerable  authorities  of  the  British  nation,  convened  for  the 
public  good,  we  are  convinced  that  the  blow,  while  aimed  at 
your  Royal  Highness,  was  designed  also  for  the  destruction 
of  the  liberties  of  our  country. 

"  Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  overruling  hand  of  that  gracious  Providence  who 
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has  preserved  a  life  so  dear  to  us,  and  so  nearly  connected 
with  our  most  valuable  rights  and  privileges. 

"  We  hoped  that,  taught  by  the  calamities  of  a  neighbouring 
state,  it  would  have  been  the  endeavour  of  aU  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  national  tranquillity  ;  but  we  learn,  by  fatal  ex- 
perience, that  there  are  to  be  found  men  of  such  aban- 
doned principles  as  to  be  occupied  in  schemes  of  anarchy 
and  violence,  and  whom  no  warnings  of  example,  or  con- 
siderations of  humanity,  can  turn  aside  from  their  flagitious 
purposes. 

"  We  witness,  with  disgust  and  horror,  the  numerous  arti- 
fices employed  to  seduce  and  pervert  the  illiterate  and  imwary ; 
to  inflame  their  evil  passions  ;  and  to  infuse  into  their  minds 
principles  calculated  to  overturn  every  form  of  civilized 
society.  Even  the  distress  arising  from  the  visitations  of 
Providence  has  been  wickedly  ascribed  to  the  misconduct  of 
their  rulers. 

"  The  Almighty  Disposer  of  events  has  hitherto  frustrated 
their  dark  designs.  And  we  trust  that  the  firmness  of  your 
Royal  Highness,  the  energy  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  and 
the  co-operation  of  his  loyal  subjects  in  every  rank  of  life, 
will,  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  gracious  Providence, 
preserve  that  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  which  is  our 
best  inheritance,  and  our  greatest  blessing. 

"  While  doctrines  of  anarchy  and  misrule  are  disseminated 
with  such  mahgnant  industry,  the  duty  which  om-  station 
most  imperiously  requires  of  us,  and  which  we  hope  faithfully 
to  discharge,  is  to  instruct  those  whose  education  is  entrusted 
to  our  care  in  sound  principles  of  rehgion  and  loyalty,  and  to 
impress  forcibly  upon  their  minds  the  value  of  that  civil  con- 
stitution which  has  been  productive  of  so  much  individual 
happiness  and  national  glory. 

"  And  we  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Royal  Highness,  that 
should  we  be  called  upon  for  other  exertions,  we  are  ready  to 
join  heart  and  hand  in  defence  of  our  liberties  and  our  laws, 
of  the  altar  and  the  throne,  with  those  good  and  virtuous  men 
who  fear  God  and  honour  the  King." 
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This  year  20,000?.  was  presented  to  St.  Peter's 
College,  by  a  gentleman  who  concealed  his  name. 
He  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the  Eev.  Francis 
Gisborne,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  this  Society  ; 
and  his  benefaction  was  applied  in  founding  two 
Fellowships  and  four  Scholarships,  and  in  erecting 
new  buildings. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  impostures  on 
record  took  place  in  this  year;  and  as  some  of  the 
particulars  are  connected  with  Cambridge,  I  will 
give  a  few  details  regarding  it. 

As  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
Agricultural  Society,  I  became  acquainted  with  a 
farmer  named  Cawston,  who  held  a  large  farm  under 
Mr.  Tharp,  of  Chippenham,  near  Newmarket.  One 
of  his  sons  having  at  an  early  age  exhibited  more 
than  an  average  share  of  talent,  the  father  was 
desirous  that  he  should  receive  the  benefit  of  a  good 
education ;  and  therefore,  after  having  acquired  his 
early  instruction  at  a  school  of  high  repute  in 
Suffolk,  he  was  removed  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
placed  under  Dr.  Butler,  at  Shrewsbury,  where  he 
soon  became  a  great  favourite,  and  was  considered 
an  excellent  scholar. 

When,  at  a  subsequent  period.  Dr.  Butler  was 
writing  to  the  young  man's  father,  and  expressing 
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his  entire  satisfaction  at  the  progress  and  the  general 
good  conduct  of  his  son,  he  also  remarked  that  being 
allowed  so  much  for  pocket-money  might  eventually 
be  injurious  to  him ;  for  that  when  he  had  asked 
one  of  his  scholars,  a  few  days  previously,  to  procure 
him  change  for  a  10?.  note,  young  Cawston  had 
offered  to  change  it  for  him ;  besides  which,  he  had 
learned,  on  inquiry,  that  he  had  always  an  abun- 
dance of  money. 

The  father  (who  was  a  person  of  great  respect- 
ability and  integrity)  expressed  much  surprise  at  the 
contents  of  Dr.  Butler's  letter,  whom  he  assured 
that  his  allowance  to  his  son  was  very  limited,  and 
that  he  was  desirous  for  an  immediate  explanation. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  young  man  returned  home, 
and  related  to  his  father  the  following  circumstances, 
which  he  said  he  had  not  purposed  disclosing  until 
the  following  January,  when  he  should  come  into 
possession  of  immense  wealth. 

His  story  was,  that  on  his  return  to  school  after 
the  previous  vacation,  he  had  met  with  an  old  man 
in  the  stage-coach ;  that  they  had  had  much  conver- 
sation, but  as  they  had  upon  most  points  differed  so 
much  in  opinion,  they  seemed  to  part  with  no  friendly 
feeling  for  each  other.  He  further  stated  that  soon 
after  he  was  settled  at  school,  he  had  received  a  note 
from  his  travelling  companion,  (who  was  residing  in 
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the  neiglibourhood,)  requesting  lie  would  call  upon 
him ;  that  he  had  found  him  living  in  very  humble 
style,  but  that  he  had  told  him  he  was  possessed  of 
enormous  wealth,  and  had  been  for  many  years 
looking  out  for  some  person  to  make  his  heir ;  and 
he  further  added,  that  he  had  been  so  much  pleased 
with  the  spirited  and  independent  manner  in  which 
young  Cawston  maintained  his  opinions,  as  to  become 
desirous  of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  him. 
The  old  man  then  gave  him  a  general  invitation  to 
his  house  ;  but  he  had  requested  their  interviews 
should  for  a  time  remain  private.  When  paying 
him  a  subsequent  visit,  he  found  his  patron  very  ill ; 
and  believing  that  he  should  not  recover,  he  had 
made  him  a  deed  of  gift  of  his  whole  fortune,  with 
an  earnest  request  that  it  should  not  be  divulged  to 
any  person  previous  to  the  following  January,  as  in 
the  early  part  of  1818  there  would  be  no  further 
occasion  for  secresy.  Soon  after  this  the  old  man 
died,  he  said. 

The  Fortunate  Youth  (for  by  that  title  he  became, 
after  a  time,  everywhere  known)  expressed  a  desire 
that  his  good  fortune  should  not  be  generally  men- 
tioned, as  he  had  given  a  solemn  promise,  that  the 
iron  chest,  in  which  the  deed  of  gift  had  been  depo- 
sited, as  also  many  other  important  documents, 
should  not  be  opened  until  the  period  stated,  nor 
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was  he  at  liberty  to  divulge  where  his  eccentric  old 
patron  had  deposited  it.  He,  however,  expressed  a 
desire  to  his  father  that  he  should  lose  no  time  in 
making  him  and  his  family  independent ;  and  that 
he  wished  to  state  his  views  to  Mr.  Weatherby,  a 
solicitor  at  Newmarket,  of  great  eminence,  and  who 
was  closely  connected  with  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  resident  in  that  neighbourhood. 

So  clear  did  the  young  man's  statements  appear, 
that  although  the  circumstances  seemed  very  mys- 
terious, Mr.  Weatherby  did  not  doubt  the  fact,  and 
in  all  his  intentions  his  client  seemed  to  be  guided 
by  the  most  disinterested  feelings.  Mr.  Weatherby 
took  the  directions  for  his  will,  and  agreed  to  be 
executor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  want  of  ready 
money  would  have  puzzled  this  young  impostor,  had 
not  an  uncle  requested  him  to  make  use  of  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  which  he  said  was  lying  in  his 
banker's  hands  at  Bury. 

He  entered  his  brother  a  Fellow-commoner  at 
Emmanuel,  stating  at  the  time  that  his  reason  for 
deciding  on  that  college  was,  that  the  Master's  wife 
(Mrs.  Cory)  was  sister  to  Mrs.  Butler  of  Shrewsbury, 
by  whom  he  had  been  most  kindly  treated. 

I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend,  advising  me  to  make 
immediate  application  for  the  brother,  as  a  pupil,  and 
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intimating  at  the  same  time  tliat  lie  miglit  be  able 
to  assist  me  in  obtaining  him  ;  but  having  heard 
that  my  friend,  Smart  Hughes  (a  very  celebrated 
classic),  was  expecting  to  have  him,  I  declined  the 
tempting  advice. 

I  was  afterwards  informed  by  the  Master  of  Em- 
manuel, that  young  Cawston  had  accompanied  his 
brother  to  Cambridge ;  that  he  had  been  extremely 
pleased  with  his  manjier  and  address  ;  and  that  he 
seemed  to  have  much  general  knowledge,  and  was  a 
great  connoisseur  in  paintings.  When  looking  at  the 
Fitzwilliam  paintings,  he  remarked  that  some  of 
them  were  pretty  good,  but  that  he  had  a  far  more 
valuable  collection  at  his  palace  in  Spain.  Dr.  Procter 
also  told  me,  that  when  Weatherby  was  asked  one 
day  whether  his  client's  rent-roll  equalled  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  his  reply  was,  that  he  had  more 
than  double  the  amount. 

Weatherby  was  instructed  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  a  house  calculated  for  a  nobleman's  residence ; 
and  his  client  also  expressed  his  intention  of  pur- 
chasing such  boroughs  as  offered  themselves,  his 
opinion  being,  that  the  possession  of  parliamentary 
influence  was  the  sure  road  to  honour  and  distinction 
in  this  country. 

Amongst  other  statements,  he  said  that  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  was  indebted  to  his  benefactor  one 
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hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  that  she  paid  annually 
six  thousand  pounds  interest ;  that  on  the  King  of 
Spain  he  had  immense  claims ;  that  his  most  valuable 
estates  were  in  that  country,  but  that  he  had  also 
property  in  Germany  and  Italy.  To  give  an  air  of 
truth  to  these  incredible  statemei^ts,  he  said  that  his 
mysterious  benefactor  had  been  a  diamond  merchant. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  romance  of  his  story,  nor 
the  ingenious  stratagems  he  devised  to  keep  up  the 
delusion.  Tradesmen  of  all  classes  solicited  the 
honour  of  serving  him.  This  is  perhaps  not  so 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  but  that  bankers  should 
contend  for  his  account  is  rather  a  startling  fact  ! 

Mr.  Weatherby  suggested  that  the  first  thing 
requisite  to  be  done  was  to  make  him  a  ward  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  which  purpose  two  very 
eminent  lawyers  were  employed ;  he  also  recom- 
mended that  a  treaty  should  be  entered  into  for  the 
purchase  of  Houghton  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, which  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  market, 
and  would  be  a  very  suitable  residence  for  him  when 
he  came  into  possession  of  his  wealth. 

Upon  one  occasion  a  draft  to  a  large  amount  was 
picked  up  ;  when  it  was  restored  to  him,  he  affected 
great  vexation  at  his  carelessness,  saying  it  was  so 
very  material  that  his  money  transactions  should 
be  kept  as  secret  as  possible.     He   was  frequently 
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heard  to  express  a  hope  that  he  should  never  become 
so  avaricious  as  his  benefactor  must  have  been.  He 
further  applied  to  Government  to  take  the  name  and 
bear  the  arms  of  Devereux  ;  and  the  Heralds'  College 
was  actually  waiting  for  information  as  to  what 
branch  of  the  house  of  Devereux  his  patron  be- 
longed, when  the  bubble  burst,  and  he  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  his  apparent  security. 

Dining  with   his  friends   one  day,    he   spoke   of 
the  expected  arrival  of  some  Sicilian  wines  from  his 
estates  at  Mount  Etna.     When  they  arrived,  he  re- 
quested a  few  gentlemen   to  dine   with   him,    that 
they  might  give  their  opinion  as  to  which  quality 
it  would  be  most  advisable  to  encourage  ;    he  also 
talked   much,   when   they  met,  on   the   advantages 
that  would  be  derived  from  the  improved  cultivation 
of  the  Sicilian  grape.     On  one  of  the  bottles  being 
opened,   a  gentleman  strongly  suspected  he  saw  a 
familiar  name  of  a  London  wine-merchant  on  the 
3ork,  which  he  managed  to  get  into  his  possession. 
He  then  wrote  to  the  wine-merchant  respecting  his 
iealings   with   young   Cawston,    and    received   for 
mswer  that  his  son-in-law,  who  had  been  employed 
br  many  years  in  the  Sicilian  vintage,  had  written 
o  Mr.  Cawston,   strongly  recommending  a  trial  of 
lis  excellent  Sicilian  wines,  and  that  a  supply  had 
iccordingly  been  sent  to  him. 
VOL.  II.  u 
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Ejes  that  had  been  so  long  closed  now  began  to 
open.  The  papers  teemed  with  suspicions,  and  in  a 
few  days  a  caution  was  inserted  against  the  Fortunate 
Youth,  who  was  spoken  of  as  an  impostor. 

But  so  much  confidence  did  Mr.  Weatherby  still 
place  in  the  statements  of  this  young  man,  that  when 
a  letter  appeared  in  the  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  allud- 
ing to  him  as  an  impostor,  Mr.  Weatherby  replied 
to  it  as  the  solicitor  of  the  Fortunate  Youth,  whose 
character  he  vindicated  from  the  aspersion,  and 
threatened  a  prosecution  against  the  libeller,  should 
he  be  able  to  detect  him.  Mr.  Weatherby  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  the  much  injured  youth  I 
had  fortunately  left  England,  and  he  trusted  he 
might  never  hear  of  the  cruel  reports  that  had  been 
circulated. 

A  very  brief  interval  elapsed  before  Mr.  Weatherby 
became  persuaded  that  he  had  been  grossly  deceived  ; 
he  consequently  lost  no  time  in  publishing  a  letter, 
with  his  own  signature,  declaring  that  he  felt  it  a 
duty  he  owed  the  public,  to  state  that  the  youth's 
representations  had  been  entire  fabrications.  Mr. 
Weatherby's  confidence  in  his  client  when  he  left 
England  [on  imperative  business)  was  so  unshaken, 
that  he  had  made  arrangements  respecting  his  re- 
ceiving money  during  his  absence,  and  he  remained 
for  a  time  under  apprehension  that  he  should  become 
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a  serious  loser,  as  no  limit  had  been  given  to  the 
amount. 

The  delusion  lasted  between  two  and  three  months, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  about  sixteen  hundred  pounds. 
It  is  very  evident  that  Cawston's  object  could  not 
have  been  altogether  for  pecuniary  gain,  for  he  might 
have  availed  himself  of  thousands  that  were  offered 
to  him.  His  repeated  refusal,  and  his  expressed 
desire  not  to  launch  into  any  heavy  expenditure 
previous  to  taking  possession  of  his  countless  wealth, 
which,  according  to  his  statement,  was  on  a  near 
approach,  encouraged  the  cheat. 

A  report  was  very  prevalent  that  he  had  formed 
a  youthful  attachment  for  a  young  lady,  who  was 
far  his  superior  in  position ;  and  his  expressed  desire 
was,  that  when  his  education  was  completed,  he 
might  have  the  appointment  of  tutor  in  the  family, 
for  at  that  period  he  seemed  to  have  no  higher 
expectation.  He  had  been  from  his  boyhood  patron- 
ised by  the  family,  as  they  considered  him  a  very 
intelligent  youth.  The  deceptions  practised  on  his 
family  were  very  cruel,  and  must  have  been  deeply 
felt.  A  gentleman  conversing  with  a  farmer  who 
resided  in  Mr.  Cawston's  neighbourhood,  asked  him 
whether  the  disappointment,  added  to  his  son's  mis- 
conduct, had  not  materially  altered  him ;  to  which 
he  replied,  that  to  him  the  only  perceptible  change 
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was,  his  taking  his  brandy-and-water  stronger  than 
he  had  before  accustomed  himself  to. 


1818. 

A  singular  attempt  to  enforce  the  laws  of  supposed 
precedency  took  place  during  the  spring  of  this  year. 

"  At  the  Town  Sessions  held  on  the  2d  of  April, 
immediately  after  Serjeant  Blossett,  the  Deputy- 
Recorder,  had  charged  the  Grand  Jury,  Dr.  Webb, 
Vice- Chancellor,  came  into  court,  attended  by  Mr. 
Pemberton,  his  solicitor,  preceded  by  the  Esquire 
Bedells,  and  followed  by  the  Proctors,  and  approach- 
ing John  Purchas,  Esq.,  the  Mayor  on  the  Bench, 
demanded  the  seat  he  then  occupied  as  Chairman 
of  the  Sessions.  The  Mayor  stated  that  he  conceived 
the  Mayor  had  a  right  to  the  chair  by  long  usage ; 
that  it  would  be  an  abandonment  of  his  duty  if  he 
quitted  it ;  and  he  should  therefore  refuse  to  resign 
it.  The  Yice-Chancellor  then  asked  the  Mayor,  if 
he  were  to  understand  that  he  positively  refused  him 
the  chair.  The  Mayor  replied,  '  Most  positively, 
most  unequivocally.'  The  Vice-Chancellor,  after 
saying  that  he  did  not  come  to  have  words,  retired 
from  the  court.  At  a  Common  Day,  held  on  the 
7tli  of  April,  the  thanks  of  the  Corporation  were 
unanimously  voted  to  the  Mayor   '  for  his  firm  and 
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independent  conduct  in  supporting  the  rights  of 
his  office  as  Mayor.'  It  was  also  agreed  to  defray 
all  expenses  which  might  be  incurred  by  the  Mayor, 
by  reason  of  any  legal  proceedings  against  him  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor."  * 

After  this  occurrence,  the  Senate  passed  the  fol- 
lowing Grace : — 

"  April  8th,  1818. — Dispute  about  Precedency. 

"  Cum  orta  sit  quaestio  inter  Academiee  Procancellarium  et 
Majorem  Villee  Cantabrigioe  de  jure  precedendi  et  primas 
tenendi  in  trimestribus  Curatorum  pacis  comitiis  quod  per 
Chartas  Eegias  et  consuetudines  antiquas  confirmatur  : — 

"  Placeat  Vobis  ut  Dominus  Procancellarius  Dr.  Wood,  Dr. 
Geldart,  Magister  Hinde,  Magister  Carr,  Magister  French,  et 
Magister  Gul.  Hustler,  Coll.  Jesu,  vel  eorum  tres  quorum  unus 
semper  sit  Dominus  Procancellarius,  Syndici  vestri  ad  banc 
qusestionem  eruendam  constituantur  qui  omnimodas  chartas 
vestras  et  acta  publica  inspiciendi  juris  consultos  adeundi 
expensasque  congruas  e  cista  vestra  communi  erogandi  liberam 
habeant  potestatem,  ita  ut  vos  demum  certiores  facti  quid  de 
hac  re  compererint  publicis  vestris  suffragiis  id  quod  melius 
expedire  videbitur,  statuatis."  f 

On  the  29th  of  April  in  this  year,  a  Grace  passed 
for  the  annual  appointment  of  two  Pro-Proctors,  to 
assist  the  Proctors  in  the  enforcement  of  discipline, 
on  account  of  the  great  increase  of  the  students,  and 
the  necessity  of  their  lodging  in  the  town.     Bachelors 

*  "Cambridge  Chronicle,"  April,  1818. 
+  The  object  of  this  Grace  was  not  pursued  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 
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in  Divinity,  as  well  as  Masters  of  Arts,  are  eligible 
to  this  office. 

There  was  an  election  of  Woodwardian  Professor 
in  May.  The  candidates  were,  Adam  Sedgwick, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  George  Cor- 
nelius Gorham,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queens'  College. 
The  votes  were — 

Sedgwick 186 

Gorham 59 

On  the  4th  of  November,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Neville, 
Master  of  Magdalene,  was  elected  yice-Chancellor. 

On  the  4th  of  the  following  month,  an  Address 
of  condolence,  on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  was  pre- 
sented at  Carlton  House  by  the  Yice-Chancellor  and 
the  accustomed  Deputation. 

In  an  earlier  stage  of  my  Reminiscences,  I  re- 
corded some  occurrences  relating  to  the  Divinity 
Schools.  I  will  here  continue  my  observations  upon 
some  of  the  Acts  which  were  kept  at  a  later  period, 
commencing  with  the  year  1818. 

There  were  certain  colleges  for  which  Beverley  was 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  Opponencies,  and  for 
others  the  Prselectors  always  applied  to  me.  I  was 
very  scrupulous  in  never  seeking  an  Opponency  that 
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I  imagined  my  colleague  might  otherwise  have  offered 
to  him,  although  on  some  occasions  he  had  not  shown 
me  the  same  consideration. 

Returning  to  Cambridge  after  an  absence  of  a  few 
days,  I  learned  that  Beverley  had  obtained  a  first 
Opponency  from  King's.  I  well  knew,  if  he  had 
not  applied  for  it,  it  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
have  been  given  to  me ;  but  he  had  told  the  Prselector 
I  should  not  return  in  time,  although  he  knew  full 
well  that  I  should  be  in  college  a  week  before  the 
Act  was  kept.  I  made  no  attempt  to  recover  it,  and 
when  I  found  that  Charles  James  Blomfield  was  to 
be  the  Respondent,  I  did  not  much  regret  having 
been  so  unfairly  dealt  with. 

I  had  known  Blomfield,  and  his  equally  gifted 
brother  Edward,  from  their  earliest  years ;  I  had 
observed,  with  delight,  their  triumphant  progress 
through  the  University ;  and  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  congratulating  their  excellent  father,  when  he 
made  his  annual  visits  at  the  Commencement,  upon 
the  unexampled  success  of  his  sons. 

Notwithstanding  my  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, Charles  James  Blomfield  was  not  exactly  the 
opponent  I  should  have  wished  to  meet  in  any  of 
the  schools. 

When  the  day  arrived  for  the  keeping  of  the  Act, 
the  schools  were  crowded  to  excess,  from  the  well- 
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known  fame  of  the  Respondent.  His  Thesis  was 
such  a  one  as  only  himself  could  have  written.  The 
disputation  commenced,  and  whether  it  was  that 
Beverley's  arguments  well  ill  chosen,  or  his  mode  of 
defending  them  particularly  infelicitous,  very  cer- 
tain it  is  that  Blomfield  kept  the  schools  in  a  con- 
tinual laugh  at  Beverley's  expense,  during  the  whole 
of  this  usually  solemn,  not  to  say  gloomy  exhibition. 
Beverley  was  not  at  all  disconcerted,  but  defended 
each  argument  with  unyielding  obstinacy,  until  the 
jjrobes  aliter  of  the  Professor  obliged  him  to  produce 
a  fresh  argument. 

I  dined  on  that  day  with  the  Deputy-Professor 
at  Christ's  Lodge,  and  he  read  to  me,  before  dinner, 
a  letter  he  was  about  to  despatch  to  Beverley,  which 
ran  thus  : — 

"  The  Eegius  Professor  of  Divinity  presents  his  compliments 
to  Mr.  Beverley  ;  and  suggests  the  expediency  of  his  discon- 
tinuing to  keep  exercises  in  the  Divinity  Schools,  as  he  has 
passed  the  age  at  which  he  can  be  statutably  called  upon. 

«  Christ's  Lodge." 

The  perusal  of  this  note  was  replied  to  by  Beverley 
in  person,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  Christ's 
Lodge,  and  sent  in  an  earnest  request  to  the  Deputy- 
Professor  to  give  him  an  interview  of  a  few  minutes 
in  the  study,  where  he  was  waiting.  Kipling  went 
to  him,  but  returned  very  soon.     He  told  us  that 
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Beverley  had  assured  him  he  had  been  highly  com- 
plimented upon  a  previous  occasion,  upon  those  very 
arguments;  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  convince 
him  in  a  very  short  time,  that  he  had  been  totally 
misunderstood  both  by  himself  and  by  the  Eespond- 
ent.  The  Deputy-Professor,  however,  declined  to 
fight  the  battle  over  again,  and  Beverley  was  never 
more  heard  of  in  the  Divinity  Schools. 

Having  to  keep  a  first  Opponency  in  1822,  I  was 
startled  to  find  that  Eennell,  of  King's,  was  to  be 
the  Respondent,  for  his  character  as  a  scholar  and 
a  divine  stood  very  high  in  the  University.  His 
question,  too  —  "  The  necessity  of  a  connexion  be- 
tween Church  and  State" — was  to  me  perfectly  new; 
I  therefore  called  upon  the  Professor,  and  asked  him 
what  books  I  ought  to  read,  in  order  to  be  in  some 
measure  prepared  for  the  occasion.  "  You  will  do 
well,"  he  said,  "  to  consult  Warburton,  where  the 
Respondent,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  been  before  you." 
I  did  so,  and  prepared  the  best  arguments  I  was 
capable  of  producing.  I  endeavoured  to  construct 
my  syllogisms  in  such  a  manner  that  each  syllogism, 
separately  tahen,  should  leave  nothing  objectionable. 
My  surprise  may  be  imagined  when,  before  I  had 
well  concluded  the  first  syllogism,  he  denied  the 
minor.       Anxious  to  avoid  all  controversy  in  this 
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stage  of  tlie  proceedings,  and  fearing  that  I  had  been 
misunderstood,  I  endeavoured  to  explain,  in  more 
intelligible  language,  what  the  minor  really  was. 
The  Respondent  did  not  condescend  to  notice  what 
I  said,  but  repeated  in  a  peremptory  and  decisive 
tone  his  denial  of  the  minor. 

The  great  advantage  of  syllogistic  reasoning  is  this, 
that  when  you  are  right,  few  words  are  necessary  to 
defend  yourself;  and  when  wrong,  the  less  you  say 
the  better.  From  this  it  follows,  that  if  wrong,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  fluency  with  which  you  can 
speak  the  language,  you  attempt  to  overpower  your 
opponent  by  the  multitude  of  your  words,  you  ex- 
pose yourself  in  such  a  manner  that  the  shallowest 
critic  amongst  your  audience  will  detect  you.  This 
was  precisely  the  case  with  Rennell,  who,  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  those  present,  kept  an  Act  so 
decidedly  had^  that  no  one  but  a  man  of  great  erudi- 
tion^ and  uncommon  command  of  language,  was 
capable  of  doing.  In  eloquence  he  abounded,  but  in 
reasoning  he  was  very  defective ;  nor  could  it  be 
inferred  from  all  he  said,  that  he  had  ever  read 
a  single  line  of  Warburton  in  his  life. 

Having  taken  the  liberty  of  censuring  the  perform- 
ances of  a  man  of  undoubted  talents  and  prodigious 
acquirements,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  my 
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opinion  of  one  of  the  same  college,  who,  with 
classical  and  literary  attainments  of  no  common 
order,  kept  his  exercises  in  the  Divinity  Schools 
in  a  manner  superior  to  any  other  person  I  ever 
listened  to.  Though  he  discovered  a  fallacy  in  an 
argument  quicker  than  any  other  man  I  ever  met 
with,  he  never  anticipated  or  answered  (as  very  quick 
men  are  apt  to  do)  an  argument  before  he  had  heard 
it.  He  discussed  each  syllogism  on  its  own  merits ; 
and  when  he  arrived  at  the  end,  he  disposed  of 
the  argument  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  but  so 
completely,  that  the  opponent  felt  himself  incapable 
of  rejoining. 

He  is  now  (to  the  honour  of  those  who  elected 
him)  on  the  Bench,  and  discharges,  with  unaffected 
piety  and  exemplary  benevolence,  the  varied  and 
onerous  duties  of  a  Christian  Bishop. 

All  who  know  him  will  agree  with  me  in  the 
opinion  I  have  formed  of  John  Lonsdale.* 

The  Bev.  Hartwell  Home  f  was  a  member  of 
Queens'  College,  and  entered  with  the  intention  of 
proceeding  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  by  the  9th  of 
Elizabeth.  He  was  a  man  of  much  learning  and 
singular  industry.  He  published  several  works  on 
devotional   subjects :     from    one   of    these,    entitled 

*  S.T.B.  1824  ;  S.T.P.  1844.  f  S.T.B.  1829. 
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"  A  Manual  for  tlie  Afflicted,"  I  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge myself  to  have  received  much  comfort  when 
in  the  deepest  distress. 

During  his  two  years'  residence  in  the  University, 
he  frequently  talked  of  the  Act  he  was  going  to  keep, 
and  seemed  to  look  forward  to  the  time  with  much 
pleasure.  Home's  thesis  was  very  learned,  and 
showed  a  vast  extent  of  reading :  it  was  longer  than 
modern  theses  usually  are,  but  at  last  it  finished 
and  the  disputation  began.  I  was  the  first  opponent, 
and  hoped,  by  avoiding  all  unnecessary  discussion, 
to  keep  within  the  time  usually  allowed  for  the  Act. 
I  found  this,  however,  to  be  impossible.  The  Ee- 
spondent  commented  upon  every  sentence  and  upon 
almost  every  word  of  my  argument  at  considerable 
length,  insomuch  that,  although  I  said  as  little  as 
possible,  no  person  but  ourselves  and  those  neces- 
sarily present  remained  in  the  Schools  at  the  con- 
clusion. Addressing  me  as  we  came  out,  he  said, 
'*  Sir,  I  have  considered  those  questions  most  deeply; 
I  have  read  everything  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subjects,  by  the  most  learned  men  of  all  ages  and 
of  all  countries:  not  an  argument  could  be  brought 
against  them  that  I  had  not  well  weighed,  and  was 
prepared  to  refute.  But,  Sir,  your  arguments  were 
so  futile,  so  frivolous,  so  little  what  I  expected,  that 
I  acknowledge  myself  to  have  been  unable  to  reply 
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satisfactorily  to  any  one  of  them."  Notwithstanding 
the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  my 
arguments,  he  oiFered  me  his  hand  at  parting,  and 
we  met  afterwards  upon  every  occasion  on  the  best 
possible  terms.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
that  he  was  wholly  unable  to  avail  himself  of  his 
superior  knowledge,  in  consequence  of  his  total  unac- 
quaintance  with  syllogistic  reasoning.  Of  this  he 
became  so  convinced,  that  when  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  he  was  about  to  keep  an  Opponency  in  the 
Divinity  Schools,  he  applied  to  me  to  put  his  weighty 
arguments  into  a  syllogistic  form. 

1819. 

On  the  10th  of  May  in  this  year,  the  Senate 
voted  the  following  invitation  to  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester : — 

"Placeat  Vobis  ut  Celsissima  Principissa  Maria  Ducissa 
a  Glocestria,  et  Celsissima  Principissa  Sophia  Matilda,  die 
Magnorum  Comitiorum  in  Hortos  CoUegii  Christi  ad  con- 
vivium  invitentur,  atque  ut  in  convivii  sumptus  pecunia  e 
cista  communi  erogetiir. 

"  Quam  die  lO"*"-  Maii  concessa  sit  Gratia  ut  Celsissima3 
Principissse  Maria  Ducissa  a  Glocestria  et  Sophia  Matilda  ad 
convivium  in  Hortis  Collegii  Christi  invitentur. 

"Placeat  Vobis  ut  convivium  ab  Hortis  Collegii  Christi  ad 
Peristylia  Collegii  SS,  Trinitatis  transferatur. 

"  Placeat  Vobis  ut  Dominus  Procancellarius  Vice-Magister 
Collegii  SS.  Trinitatis,  Registrarius  vester,  Mr.  Hinde,  Coll. 
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Regalis,  Mr.  G.  A.  Browne,  Collegii  SS.  Trinitatis,  et  Mr. 
Blakeney,  Collegii  Divi  Johannis  Syndici  vestri  constituantur 
qui  statuant  de  convivio  apparando  quo  excipere  decretum 
est  Celsissimas  Principissas  Mariam  Ducissam  a  Glocestria  et 
Sophiam  Matildam." 

On  the  5tli  of  June,  the  following  letter  was 
addressed  by  the  Chancellor  to  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
the  Honourable  and  Rev.  George  Neville  : — 

"Gloucester  House,  June  5tli,  1819. 

"  Sir, — Having  understood  that  a  late  vote  of  the  Senate 
has  placed  at  your  disposal  a  considerable  sum  out  of  the 
University  chest,  for  the  purpose  of  an  entertainment  at  the 
ensuing  Commencement,  I  am  anxious  to  express  through 
you  to  the  Senate  the  perfect  sense,  felt  by  those  to  whom  it 
is  to  be  given,  of  this  flattering  mark  of  attention. 

"  An  early,  intimate,  and,  I  may  add,  a  long  acquaintance 
with  that  learned  body — the  warm  attachment  I  so  truly 
feel  to  it— and  the  lively  interest  I  take  in  its  happiness  and 
prosperity — must  make  me  solicitous  to  seize  every  opportu- 
nity of  recommending  to  its  consideration  whatever  may 
appear  to  my  mind  to  be  in  any  degree  advantageous  to  the 
place  of  my  education. 

"  I  have  ever  contemplated  with  admiration  the  just  and 
judicious  administration  of  an  establishment  which,  with  such 
apparently  inadequate  means,  has  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  but  I  have  always 
felt  with  concern  that  the  University  has  been  so  long  obliged 
to  defer,  from  a  want  of  resources,  the  accompHshment  of  an 
object  intimately  connected  with  her  favourite  science,  and 
which  would  certainly  become  not  only  a  splendid  ornament, 
but  a  most  useful  addition  to  her  foundation. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  should  be  grieved  that  any 
portion  of  our  funds  should  be  employed  for  other  purposes 
than  those  noble  objects  to  which  they  have  ever  been  dedi- 
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cated.  I  trust,  therefore,  Sir,  that  in  requesting  of  you  to 
state  to  the  Senate  that  the  highest  gratification  which  could 
be  experienced  (when,  at  the  approaching  Commencement,  I 
make  a  visit  to  the  University,  accompanied  by  those  so  near 
and  dear  to  me),  would  be  to  see  the  adoption  of  a  plan  that 
must  prove  so  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  of  such  great 
utility  to  the  University,  it  will  not  be  imagined  that  their 
kind  attention  is  otherwise  than  most  fully  appreciated  ;  and 
I  hope  they  will  feel  assured  that  in  making  this  communica- 
tion, I  am  merely  actuated  by  those  feelings  of  high  respect 
and  affection  for  that  learned  body  which  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  place  me  at  its  head,  and  of  warm  interest  for  its 
welfare  that  must  ever  exist  in  my  breast,  and  which  would, 
were  it  possible,  have  been  increased  by  this  attention  to 
those  so  nearly  connected  with  me. 

"  I  remain,  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem,  and  of 
great  personal  regard.  Sir, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  William  Frederick, 
"  Chancellor. 
"  Xo  the  Honourable 

and  Eev.  George  jSTeville, 

Yice-Chancellor  of  the  University." 

The  answer  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Celsissimo  Principi  Gulielmo  Frederico  Duci  a  Glocestria, 
Academise  Cancellario,  Procancellarius  Eehquusque  Se- 
natus  Academise  Cantabrigiensis,  S.P.D. 

"  In  Uteris  tuis,  quse  in  senaculo  nostro  hodierno  die  reci- 
tatse  sunt,  novam  habemus  prseclaramque  significationem, 
vestrse,  Princeps  Celsissime,  constantis  erga  Almam  tuam 
Matrem  voluntatis  et  studii. 

"  Gravis  est  profecto,  plurimumque,  ut  par  est,  apud  nos 
semper  valebit  vestra  auctoritas ;  et  nos  quidem  Tecum  omnino 
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consentientes  habes,  qui  literatis  hominibus  fugiendam  esse 
censeas  nimiam  magnificentiam  et  sumptus  epulanim  in- 
finitos  ;  illasque  impensas,  quse  in  bonas  literas  promovendas 
et  in  publicorum  iEdificiorum  splendorem  augendum  factae 
sunt,  et  meliores  esse  affirmes  et  ad  Academise  rationes  magia 
accommodatas.  Est  hoc  tamen  in  more  positum  institutoque 
majorum,  ut  Principes,  Eegiae  Majestati  propinqua  cognatione 
adfines,  ad  hasce  Athenas  nostras  visendi  causa  accedentes 
honorifice  et  pro  facultatum  ratione,  liberaliter  accipiamus. 

"  Quod  autem  tua  manu  amice  adeo  ad  nos  scribere  dignatus 
sis,  in  hoc  significas  Te  toto  animo  de  nostris  ornamentis  et 
commodis  cogitare  ;  neque  ullam  rem  esse,  quse  ad  Academise 
dignitatem  pertineat,  quse  Cancellario  nostro  non  sit  maximae 
curse. 

"  Celsitudini  igitur  vestrse  quanquam  referre  gratiam  tantam 
non  possumus  quanta  debetur,  tantam  tamen  habemus,  quan- 
tam  maximam  animi  nostri  capere  possunt ;  et  nos  regie  nostro 
Patrono,  et  Patri  sanctissimis  fidei,  reverentise,  pietatis  vinculis 
obstrictos  esse  omni  studio  et  observantia  profitemur. 

"  Datse  e  Senaculo  nostro, 
7  Idus  Junii,  1819." 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  accompanied 
by  the  Princess  Sophia  Matilda  of  Gloucester,  arrived 
at  Trinity  College  Lodge  on  the  3d  of  July.  On 
the  following  day  (Sunday),  they  attended  divine 
service  at  Great  St.  Mary's,  and  dined  at  Magdalene 
College  with  the  Yice-Chancellor  and  Lady  Charlotte 
Neville.  In  the  evening  they  attended  the  service 
at  Trinity  College  Chapel,  and  went  from  thence  to 
Clare-Hall  Piece,  which  for  many  years  had  been 
the  fashionable  promenade  on  the  evening  of  Com- 
mencement Sunday.     The  royal  party  returned  to 
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Magdalene  Lodge  to  coffee,  where  much  company 
had  assembled  ;  among  them  I  well  remember  Lady 
Harwood.  During  the  evening  his  Royal  Highness 
told  me  he  wished  to  speak  with  me,  and  desired 
I  would  follow  him  into  the  ante-room.  I  was  pre- 
paring to  obey  him,  when  I  perceived  Lady  Harwood 
glide  in,  nearly  beside  him.  When  I  entered  the 
room,  I  heard  his  Royal  Highness  make  use  of  the 
following  words — "  Of  course  you  will  be  received 
wherever  I  am."  "  But  does  that  extend  to  Trinity 
Lodge?"  asked  her  Ladyship;  to  which  the  Duke 
replied,  '*  Most  assuredly."  I  shall  never  forget  the 
pirouette  by  which  her  Ladyship  expressed  her 
delight  as  she  was  quitting  the  royal  presence.  The 
Chancellor  told  me  that  the  petition  she  had  pre- 
ferred was,  that  she  should  be  present  at  the  parties 
that  were  given  to  their  Royal  Highnesses,  as  she 
was  apprehensive  the  Master  of  Trinity  would  pre- 
vent her  being  invited  there.  Lady  Harwood  had 
the  entree  at  every  Lodge  but  Trinity. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Busick,  she  kept  up  a  very 
extensive  acquaintance ;  her  evening  parties  were 
very  frequent.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  gentle- 
1  man  who  was  regaling  himself  with  a  third  cheese- 
cake, observed  in  a  whisper  to  his  friend,  "  The 
hands  of  our  hostess  are  unusually  clean  this  evening;" 

VOL.  II.  X 
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to  whicli  he  replied,  "  Such  is  always  the  case  when 
she  has  a  party,  as  her  Ladyship  makes  her  own 
pastry ! " 

On  the  4th  of  November  (1819),  Mr.  Frere,  Master 
of  DoAvning,  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor. 

In  December,  there  was  an  election  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  town,  when  General  Finch 
(who  had  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds)  was 
succeeded  by  Colonel  Trench. 

An  anecdote  connected  with  an  election  for  the 
borough  of  Hertford  in  this  year  has  just  occurred 
to  me,  and  as  the  relation  of  it  may  raise  a  smile 
amongst  some  of  my  readers,  I  will  record  it. 

On  a  vacancy  for  that  borough  in  1819,  Lord 
Melbourne  (then  William  Lamb)  was  a  candidate. 
On  applying  to  a  voter  in  the  Liberal  interest,  he  was 
told  he  could  give  him  no  answer,  but  that  he  must 
call  upon  his  wife.  When  making  his  application  at 
head-quarters,  he  found  the  woman  busily  employed 
ironing  (being  by  trade  a  laundress) ;  he  asked  for 
her  husband's  vote,  which  he  said  he  hoped  to  obtain 
through  her  influence,  as  he  understood  she  had 
always  supported  his  friend  Duncombe.  During  this 
conversation,  he  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,   holding  a  skirt  of  his   coat   under   each    arm 
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(which  Englishmen  are  but  too  apt  to  do).  Conti- 
nuing her  occupation,  she  replied  (without  deigning 
to  look  at  him),  "  But  you  are  a  very  different  man 
to  Tom  Duncombe,  for  he  gave  me  the  coals  by  which 
you  are  now  warming  yourself  behind  !  " 

As  the  candidate  was  returned,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  his  agents  resorted  to  the  same  arguments 
that  had  previously  been  so  successful. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

[1820  TO  THE  Conclusion.] 

"  King  George  the  Fourth  was  proclaimed  by 
the  University  authorities  on  the  3d  of  February, 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  on  the  4th,  and 
by  John  Hall,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  on 
the  5th. 

"  On  the  15th  of  February,  the  University  voted 
an  Address  to  the  King,  congratulating  him  on  his 
accession.  It  was  presented  at  Carlton  House,  on 
the  28th  of  April,  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  (Chancellor),  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
(High  Steward),  Mr.  Serjeant  Frere  (Vice-Chancellor), 
eleven  other  Heads  of  Colleges,  and  a  Deputation 
from  the  Senate ;  accompanied  by  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
the  Marquis  Camden,  the  Marquis  Huntley,  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  Earl  Nelson,  Viscount  Palmerston, 
M.P.,  Lords  Brecknock,  Bridport,  Compton,  Grey, 
and  Hervey ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishops  of  Bangor,  Chester,  Ely,  Exeter,  and  Salis- 
bury ;  Hon.  C.  J.  Shore,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerard  Noel, 
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Sir  J.  E.  Eustace,  Hon.  and  Eev.  G.  Wellesley,  and 
about  500  other  members  of  the  University. 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  February,  being  the 
day  of  the  funeral  of  King  George  the  Third,  all  the 
shops  were  closed,  and  there  was  divine  service  in 
all  the  churches  and  other  places  of  worship.  The 
University  went  in  procession  to  Great  St.  Mary's, 
where,  after  the  Litany  had  been  read  by  the  Junior 
Proctor,  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  John  Kaye, 
Eegius  Professor  of  Divinity,  from  Prov.  xx.  8.  The 
Mayor  and  Corporation  went  in  procession  to  Great 
St.  Andrew's,  where  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Eev.  Walter  Gee,  Fellow  of  Sidney  College,  from 
Deut.  xxxii.  29.  In  the  evening,  a  dumb  peal  was 
rung  at  Great  St.  Mary's."  * 

Walter  Long,  who  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in 
1826,  was  entered  at  St.  John's  College  in  this  year, 
being  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune  in 
Wiltshire.  He  brought  with  him  a  letter  from 
Zachary  Brooke,  particularly  recommending  him  to  the 
notice  of  his  tutor  as  a  good  scholar,  and  stating  that 
he  would  also  be  found  a  very  agreeable  companion. 
Brooke  received  for  answer  that  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating with  the  Fellow-commoners  was  laid  aside. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Johnians,  wishing 
to  lessen  the  expenses  of  men  of  fortune,  made  an 
*  "  Cambridgd  Chronicle." 
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order  that  their  Fellow-commoners  should  appear  in 
hall  a  certain  number  of  times  every  week.  This 
restriction  was  so  obnoxious  to  them,  that  they  made 
a  point  of  entering  the  hall  at  the  latest  moment 
allowed,  and  seating  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  indulged  in  whisperings ;  and  as  they  also  fre- 
quently laughed  very  heartily,  the  Fellows  (like  Scrub 
in  the  play)  thought  they  were  ridiculing  them.  At 
length  this  restraint  became  so  disagreeable,  that  by 
way  of  avoiding  it,  many  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of 
affecting  to  be  ill,  and  managed  to  obtain  an  segrotat, 
which  left  them  at  liberty  to  dine  where  they  pleased, 
provided  they  were  in  College  before  the  gates  closed 
in  the  evening. 

This  regulation  was  anything  but  economical  in 
its  result,  as  the  following  illustration  will  show. 
I  invited  a  friend,  who  was  particularly  fond  of 
shooting,  to  take  a  day's  sport  with  me  at  Ickleton. 
We  were  to  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  at  which  hour, 
to  my  great  surprise,  he  arrived  in  a  post-chaise,  and 
laughing  heartily  as  he  entered  the  house,  said  that 
the  state  of  his  health  would  not  allow  him  to  ride  on 
horseback.  "  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  I,  "  you  will 
not  be  equal  to  a  hard  day's  wood-shooting."  He 
then  told  me  he  had  got  an  aegrotat,  and  dared  not 
leave  College  at  so  early  an  hour,  except  in  a  post- 
chaise.     During  the  day,  the  sick  man  performed  his 
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sliare  of  the  work  very  successfully,  ate  a  hearty 
dinner  at  six  o'clock,  and  lingering  beyond  the  time 
he  ought  to  have  started,  desired  the  man  to  "  drive 
like  the  devil,"  and  he  would  pay  him  double. 

I  well  remember  that  the  father  of  this  young  man 
told  my  brother-in-law  Brooke  (whose  pupil  he  had 
been),  that  although  his  son  kept  neither  servant 
nor  horse,  and  resided  no  longer  than  he  was  com- 
pelled, his  first  year's  expenses  exceeded  a  thousand 
pounds. 

1821. 

Having  for  some  time  experienced  that  the  duties 
of  my  office  were  beyond  my  capability  of  performing 
satisfactorily,  Beverley  having  for  several  years  lived 
principally  in  London,  and  Ware  being  worse  than 
inefficient,  I  complained  to  the  Heads,  who  agreed 
to  pay  1001.  a-year  to  a  Deputy,  provided  Beverley 
resided  altogether  away  from  Cambridge.  A  Bachelor 
of  Arts  of  St.  John's  College,  named  William  John 
Smith,  was  selected  for  that  purpose  by  Beverley. 
The  Grace  for  his  appointment  was  opposed  in  the 
Regent-house,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only 
one,  Beverley  being  in  that  majority.  After  his 
election,  I  frankly  told  him  that  though  I  had  voted 
against  him,  yet,  as  the  Senate  had  thought  proper 
to  elect  him,   I  wished  to  be  on  good  terms,   and 
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would  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  his  situation  com- 
fortable. He  was  married  before  he  took  his  degree, 
and  his  income  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  his 
situation  as  reporter  to  the  "  Cambridge  Chronicle." 

Dr.  Wordsworth  was  at  this  time  Yice-Chancellor ; 
and  when  I  met  Smith  at  Trinity  Lodge,  the  Sunday 
following  his  election,  he  accosted  me  in  these  words : 
"  Do  you  know  what  the  Heads  met  for  yesterday?  " 
I  replied,  that  "  I  never  knew  what  the  Heads  met 
for  until  their  proceedings  became  public."  The 
instant  the  Vice-Chancellor  entered  the  room,  he  said 
to  him,  "  I  understand  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Heads  yesterday ;  "  and,  before  the  astonished  Vice- 
Chancellor  could  give  an  answer,  he  proceeded — "  any 
particular  business  that  called  them  together?" 

"  The  heads  are  never  called  together  except  on 
particular  business,"  was  the  reply  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  delivered  in  his  most  solemn  tone.  I  took 
an  opportunity,  soon  after  we  returned  from  church, 
of  telling  Smith  that  if  he  went  on  as  he  had  com- 
menced, he  would  not  long  remain  in  office ;  and  I 
added,  that  I  had  held  my  situation  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  and  that  though  I  had  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  several  of  the  Vice-Chancellors,  I  had  never 
ventured  to  ask  such  a  question. 

Returning  from  church  in  the  afternoon,  and 
finding  we  could  not  make  satisfactory  progress  on 
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account  of  the  number  of  Masters  of  Arts  who 
crowded  the  pavement  by  St.  Michael's,  he  shouted 
out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Make  way  for  the  Vice- 
Chancellor!" 

From  the  above  instances  it  may  be  inferred  he 
was  not  particularly  well  qualified  for  the  office  ;  in 
fact,  I  was  heartily  ashamed  of  my  new  colleague. 
With  the  vulgarity  of  Ware,  he  combined  a  flippant 
assurance  peculiarly  his  own.  He,  however,  contrived 
to  hold  the  appointment  for  three  years. 

After  a  visit  of  the  Chancellor  to  the  University, 
Smith  detailed  to  me,  with  considerable  and  as  I 
thought  unnecessary  minuteness,  the  festivities  at 
which  we  had  both  been  present.  I  set  him  right 
in  several  particulars  relative  to  the  station  and  rank 
of  many  of  the  guests.  Taking  out  his  tablets,  he 
requested  me  to  repeat  my  observations,  for  he  wished 
to  be  accurate,  as  he  was  reporting  for  the  London 
papers.  I  declined  to  be  his  assistant,  and  walked 
away.  In  a  subsequent  conversation,  he  informed 
me  that,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  jpress^  he  had 
introduced  himself  at  the  High  Steward's  at  Wim- 
pole,  and  also  at  Lord  Braybrooke's  ;  that  at  both 
these  houses  he  had  been  allowed  to  take  notes  of 
everything  worth  recording ;  and  he  added,  with 
great  glee,  that  he  had  ''  fared  most  sumptuously 
in  the  Steward's  room  ! " 
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For  some  time  Smith  encouraged  the  belief,  that 
he  should  be  appointed  to  the  office  he  was  holding 
as  Deputy,  when  Beverley  died.  I  assured  him  he 
had  not  the  most  remote  chance,  and  I  strongly 
urged  him  to  resign  at  the  expiration  of  the  third 
year,  or  the  probability  was  he  would  be  superseded. 
He  took  my  advice,  and  sent  in  his  resignation, 
making,  at  the  same  time,  a  claim  on  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  200/.,  which  he  asserted,  with  great 
pertinacity,  he  was  out  of  pocket  by  being  Beverley's 
Deputy.  His  claim  was  laughed  at,  and  he  quitted 
the  University. 

The  Honourable  George  Neville  Grenville,  Master 
of  Magdalene,  had  employed  Smith  to  decipher 
"  Pepys's  Diary," — not  a  very  difficult  task,  as  Lord 
Grenville  had  furnished  the  alphabet.  He  was  liber- 
ally rewarded  for  his  trouble,  but  according  to  his 
own  estimate  of  his  merits,  not  sufficiently  so  ;  for 
some  time  after,  when  he  had  obtained  orders,  a 
"  puif  direct"  (no  doubt  through  his  previous  con- 
nexion with  the  press)  appeared  in  many  of  the 
papers.  It  began  by  complimenting  Lord  Bray- 
brooke  as  the  editor,  and  then  proceeded  in  the 
following  words  : — "  But  to  whom  are  we  indebted 
for  deciphering  this  manuscript  ?  We  understand 
that   the  credit  of   it   is  entirely  due   to   the  Rev. 
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W.  J.  Smith,  Curate  of ,  in  Norfolk.     And  is 

this  man  still  a  Curate?  It  will  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  Bench  of  Bishops  if  he  long  remain  so."  The 
Bishops,  however,  were  as  insensible  to  this  as  to 
all  his  other  merits. 

He  subsequently  managed  to  get  introduced  to 
Miss  Martineau,  in  consequence  of  whose  application, 
he  was  presented  by  Lord  Brougham  to  a  living  in 
Norfolk. 

On  the  19th  of  July  of  this  year  (1821),  being 
the  day  of  Coronation,  the  University  and  Corpora- 
tion attended  service  at  Great  St.  Mary's,  where  a 
sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  Dr.  French,  Master  of 
Jesus  College,  was  elected  Yice-Chancellor. 

1822. 

The  election  of  Librarian  of  the  University,  in 
the  room  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D., 
deceased,  took  place  on  the  26th  of  March.  The 
candidates  were,  the  Rev.  John  Lodge,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Magdalene  College,  and  the  Rev.  James  Clarke 
Franks,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College.    The  votes  were — 

Lodge 139 

Franks  .....     113 
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On  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke,  a  dispute  arose  be- 
tween the  Heads  and  the  Senate  as  to  the  mode  of 
appointing  a  successor.  As  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
Dr.  Clarke  had  been  elected  by  the  following  Grace, 
which  was  passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate : — 

"  Cum  vir  reverendus,  Edvardus  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.,  sit 
in  studio  Mineralogiae  apprime  versatus,  et  eidem  studio  apud 
vos  promovendo  curam  magnopere  impenderit  turn  lectionibus 
publicis,  quas  jam  biennio  perlegit,  institutis,  turn  specimini- 
bus  undequaque  collectis  exhibitis  ;  Placeat  vobis,  ut  idem 
E.  D.  Clarke  Professoris  Mineralogiae  Titulo  sufFragiis  vestris 
cohonestetur." 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke  in  1822,  the  Senate, 
by  the  following  Grace,  resolved  to  continue  the 
Professorship,  which,  as  the  reader  will  observe, 
had  been  originally  established  expressly  for  Dr. 
Clarke : — 

"  Mali  15,  1822.  Cum  per  mortem  Edvardi  Danielis  Clarke, 
nuper  Professoris  Mineralogici,  munus  istud  jam  vacans 
existit ;  Placeat  vobis,  ut  alius  ad  idem  munus  exequendum 
a  vobis  eligatur ." 

There  was  evidently  a  disinclination,  on  the  part 
of  the  Heads,  to  appoint  a  successor;  but  when  it 
appeared  to  be  unequivocally  the  wish  of  the  Senate 
that  such  an  appointment  should  be  made,  they 
claimed  the  right  of  nomination.  The  Senate  insisted 
that  as  no  notice  was  taken  in  the  Grace  as  to  the 
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mode  of  appointing  the  Professor,  lie  ought  to  be 
elected  "  more  bm-gensium/^  The  Heads  contended 
that  as  the  Grace  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  election, 
a  nomination  ought  to  take  place  as  in  the  election 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  referred  to  the  election 
of  Principal  Librarian,  who  in  the  first  instance 
had  been  appointed  by  Grace,  though  all  subsequent 
elections  had  been  preceded  by  a  nomination.  The 
Grace  referred  to,  went  but  little  way  in  favour  of 
their  argument,  as  it  expressly  stated  that  in  all 
future  appointments  a  nomination  should  take  place. 
Disputes  ran  very  high.  The  Heads  nominated 
John  Stevens  Henslow,  M.A.,  and  Francis  Lunn, 
M.A.,  both  of  St.  John's  College,  and  the  day  of 
election  was  fixed.  There  was  a  written  protest 
against  the  mode  of  election,  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  tendered  their  votes 
for  Thomas  Jephson,  B.D.,  of  St.  John's  College. 
Mr.  Henslow  was  declared  duly  elected,  and  notwith- 
standing the  protest  of  a  great  many  members  of  the 
Senate,  was  admitted  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  only  possible  course  of  proceeding  now  left 
to  the  members  of  the  Senate,  to  vindicate  their 
rights,  was  the  application  to  the  Court  as  recom- 
mended by  their  Council ;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
21st  of  June,  Mr.  Tindal,  supported  by  Mr.  Starkie, 
moved  for  and  obtained  a  rule,  calling  on  the  Vice- 
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Chancellor  to  show  cause  why  a  mandamus  should 
not  issue  for  the  admission  of  Mr.  Jephson  to  the 
Professorship. 

Term  after  term  the  decision  of  the  King's  Bench 
was  looked  for — one  party  expecting  that  the  rule 
would  be  made  absolute,  the  other,  that  it  would  be 
discharged.  Both  parties  were  impatient  at  the 
delay  and  at  the  expense. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Jephson  was  held  to 
bail,  and  afterwards  tried  at  the  Assizes  upon  a  very 
grave  charge.  Mr.  Denman  was  specially  retained 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  and  made  a  most  able 
and  ingenious  defence :  he  contended  that  it  was  a 
base  conspiracy  to  extort  money,  and  it  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  witnesses  that  they  had  received  from 
him  a  valuable  gold  watch.  Testimonials  of  his  cha- 
racter were  given  by  men  of  unblemished  reputation, 
of  all  ranks  and  ages.  The  verdict  was  an  extra- 
ordinary one  ;  I  will  give  it  verbatim. 

The  Jury  having  retired  to  consider  their  verdict, 
returned  in  about  half-an-hour  with  a  verdict  of 
acquittal ;  adding  at  the  same  time — "  We  all  are 
of  opinion,  but  still  that  opinion  is  wavering ;  we  all 
have  doubts  of  the  guilt  of  both  parties,  but  as  your 
Lordship  wisely  told  us,  that  in  case  we  felt  any 
doubt  on  the  point,  humanity  and  justice  should 
lead  us  to  turn   that   doubt   to  the  benefit  of   the 
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defendant ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  wc  clear 
him." 

The  trial  lasted  about  seventeen  hours,  not  being 
concluded  until  half-past  one  o'clock  the  following 
morning. 

With  this  Old  Bailey  acquittal  he  seemed  highly 
delighted,  and  some  of  his  friends  flocked  round  him 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  result.  The  members  of 
the  Senate,  however,  were  very  indignant  when  they 
heard  he  intended  to  remain  in  college,  and  was 
actually  setting  about  the  re-furnishing  his  rooms 
in  a  very  splendid  manner. 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  as  Visitor 
of  the  College,  was  voted  by  the  Senate. 

This  letter  I  w^as  directed  to  deliver  to  the  Bishop 
in  person ;  he  conversed  with  me  very  unreservedly 
on  the  subject,  and  requested  my  opinion. 

As  I  was  one  of  the  Grand  Jury  before  whom  the 
bill  was  preferred,  and  was  in  court  during  the  whole 
of  the  trial,  I  gave  his  Lordship  my  sentiments 
without  hesitation.  I  said  that  I  considered  the 
witnesses  were  (with  but  one  exception)  unworthy 
of  credit ;  that  their  primary  object  was  to  extort 
money  from  him  ;  but  that  I  also  considered  that  his 
own  statement  of  facts  before  the  Magistrates  was 
at  variance  with  the  truth,  and  his  subsequent  con- 
duct utterly  irreconcileable  with  innocence. 
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I  will  insert  the  Bishop's  reply  to  the  letter  from 
the  Senate: — 

"  Palace,  Ely,  Dec.  15,  1823. 

"  Sir — In  consequence  of  the  petition  that  was  transmitted 
to  me  from  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  I  wrote  to  the  Master  and  Senior  Fel- 
lows of  St.  John's  College,  recommending  them  to  institute 
such  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  Thomas  Jephson, 
B.D.,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  ;  and  in  particular 
calling  their  attention  to  the  46th  Chapter  of  their  Statutes, 
'  De  modo  procedendi  contra  Socios  Scholares,  et  Discipulos 
in  criminibus  majoribus  ;'  and  requesting  that  they  would 
adopt  such  measures  as  it  should  appear  to  them  that  Statute 
would  warrant.  I  have  just  received  an  answer  to  this  letter 
from  the  Master  and  Senior  Fellows,  the  substance  of  which 
is  as  follows  :  '  That  they  have  already  maturely  weighed  the 
46th  Chapter  of  their  Statutes,  and  its  bearing  on  the  case  of 
Thomas  Jephson,  B.D.,  and  that  they  have  made  such  orders 
respecting  him  as  in  their  judgment  they  think  justice  re- 
quires, and  their  statutes  warrant.  They  have  ordered  that 
he  shall  not  reside,  and  have  further  declared  him  incapable 
of  holding  any  office  or  preferment  in  the  appointment  of  the 
College,  until  his  innocence  is  more  clearly  established.' 

"  As  some  misconception  appears  to  exist,  with  respect  to 
the  extent  of  the  Visitor's  power,  I  think  it  right  to  state  to 
you  that  the  Statutes  do  not  authorize  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to 
visit  the  College,  or  to  interfere  with  the  government  of  it, 
except  he  is  called  upon  by  the  Master  and  five  of  the  Senior 
Fellows,  or  by  seven  of  the  Senior  Fellows,  in  the  event  of 
the  Master  not  concurring  with  them. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

"  B.  E.  Ely." 

All  doubts  on  •  the  Bishop's  part  as  to  his  com- 
petency to   interfere  were   soon  relieved,   as   a  De- 
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putation  from  the  College  waited  upon  him,  to 
state  that  it  had  been  determined  by  the  Society 
that  Mr.  Jephson  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
reside   in   college. 

The  dispute  between  the  Senate  and  the  Heads 
was  at  length  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Sir  John 
Richardson,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"Sir — A  difference  of  opinion  having  arisen  in  our  body 
respecting  the  election  of  the  Professors  of  Mineralogy,  Botany, 
and  Anatomy : 

"We,  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  in  Senate  assembled,  respectfully  request 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  determine,  after  having  heard 
Counsel,  the  manner  in  which  these  Professors  shall  in  future 
be  elected. 

"Dul}''  appreciating,  Sir,  the  high  reputation  which  you 
deservedly  enjoy  for  sound  judgment  and  extensive  learning, 
we  rely  with  the  fullest  confidence  on  the  rectitude  of  your 
determination  ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that  your 
decision,  grounded  as  it  will  be  on  the  deliberate  conviction 
of  an  enlightened  and  unbiassed  mind,  wiU.  be  received  and 
acquiesced  in  by  us  with  entire  satisfaction. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  caused  our  Com- 
mon Seal  to  be  affixed,  this  22d  day  of  December,  1825." 

Sir  J.  Richardson's  answer : — 

"  To  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of 

Cambridge. , 

"  Gentlemen — I  have  received  from  your  Public  Orator  the 
letter  which  you  have  addressed  to  me  under  the  Seal  of  the 
University,  reciting  a  difference  of  opinion  to  have  arisen  in 

VOL.  II.  y 
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your  body  respecting  the  election  of  the  Professors  of  Minera- 
logy, Botany,  and  Anatomy ;  and  requesting  me  to  determine, 
after  hearing  Counsel,  the  manner  in  which  these  Professors 
shall  in  future  be  elected. 

"  In  answer,  I  beg  leave  to  express  the  deep  sense  which 
I  feel  of  the  honour  done  to  me  by  this  mark  of  confidence 
reposed  in  my  judgment  by  so  learned  and  distinguished  a 
body,  and  to  say  that  I  shall  cheerfully  endeavour,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  to  determine  the  questions  thus  submitted  to  me. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
"  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

"John  Eichardson. 
"  London,  Jan.  18,  1826." 

After  tlie  disgrace  of  the  man  whom  we  had 
elected,  we  grew  very  lukewarm  on  the  question. 

Though  I  am  persuaded  that  the  office  of  Pro- 
fessors and  of  Esquire  Bedells  ought  never  to  have 
been  preceded  by  a  nomination,  yet  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  by  that  mode  of  election  the  interests 
of  the  University  are  best  consulted,  and  that  there 
is  no  fear  of  the  privilege  of  nomination  being  made 
(as  was  invariably  the  case)  subservient  to  party 
purposes. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke,  a  Grace  passed  for 
purchasing  his  collection  of  minerals  for  the  sum  of 
1,500Z. 

It  was  not  until  the  1st  of  December,  1827,  that 
Sir  John  Richardson  made  the  subjoined  award  with 
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respect  to  the  mode  of  electing   the   Professors   of 
Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  Anatomy  : — 

"  To  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

"  Sir — In  pursuance  of  the  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the 
Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  Senate  assembled,  sealed  with  their  Common  Seal, 
and  bearing  date  the  22d  day  of  December,  1825,  (wherein, 
after  reciting  that  a  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen  in  their 
body  respecting  the  election  of  Professors  of  Mineralogy, 
Botany,  and  Anatomy,  they  requested  me  to  determine,  after 
having  heard  Counsel,  the  manner  in  which  these  Professors 
should  in  future  be  elected,)  I  have  accepted  the  reference 
thereby  made  to  me,  and  have  been  attended  by  Mr.  Alderson 
and  Mr,  Amos,  the  Counsel  of  the  several  parties,  and  have 
heard  such  arguments,  and  perused  and  examined  such  papers 
and  evidences,  as  they  thought  proper  to  lay  before  me  re- 
specting the  matters  in  difference  ;  and  now,  having  maturely 
considered  the  same,  I  request  you  to  make  known  to  the 
Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars,  this  my  opinion  and  deter- 
mination on  the  premises — that  is  to  say  : 

"  First.  I  am  of  opinion,  and  so  determine,  that  although 
the  University  has  from  time  to  time  appointed  several  Pro- 
fessors of  Anatomy,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy,  and  in  several 
instances  has,  in  so  doing,  apparently  assumed  that  such  offices 
continued  to  exist  after  the  death  of  the  last  Professor,  yet  in 
fact,  whatever  has  been  hitherto  done  on  each  and  all  of  these 
occasions  has  amounted  to  no  more  than  to  temporary  pro- 
visions, each  made  for  the  particular  appointment  at  that 
time  contemplated,  and  which  had  not  the  effect  of  binding 
the  University  to  continue  the  office,  or  to  appoint  another 
Professor  after  the  next  vacancy ;  consequently,  that  the 
University  has  not  yet  founded  or  established  any  permanent 
It  Professorship,  either  of  Anatomy,  Botany,  or  Mineralogy,  and 
j  that  no  such  permanent  offices  do  at  this  time  exist. 

"  Secondly.  I  am  of  opinion,  and  so  determine,  that  either 
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strangers,  with  the  previous  or  subsequent  consent  of  the 
University,  or  the  University  itself,  by  Grace  or  By-law,  may, 
ad  Eruditionis  amplificationem,  found  and  establish  perma- 
nent Professorships  in  Anatomy,  Botany,  or  Mineralogy,  or 
in  any  other  branch  of  science  or  liberal  learning,  and  may,  by 
the  terms  of  the  foundation,  prescribe  any  reasonable  mode 
of  election  which  they  may  deem  most  proper  ;  and  that  by 
so  doing,  they  would  not  infringe  the  Statutes  of  the  University 
made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

"  Thirdly.  I  am  of  opinion,  and  so  determine,  that  if  the 
University,  or  any  Stranger,  should  found  any  new  Professor- 
ship, and  should  not  by  the  terms  of  the  foundation  provide 
any  particular  mode  of  election,  the  case  would  then  fall 
within  the  provisions  of  the  fortieth  chapter  of  those  Statutes, 
(that  '  De  nominatione  et  electione  Lectorum  et  aliorum  offi- 
ciariorum,')  and  that  the  elections  must  be  made  in  conformity 
therewith,  according  to  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  thirty- 
fourth  chapter  of  the  same  Statutes  (that  '  De  electione  Pro- 
Cancellarii '). 

"Fourthly.  I  am  of  opinion,  and  so  determine,  that  the 
words  '  a  vobis  eligatiu*,'  or  other  equivalent  words,  used  in 
a  Grace  submitted  to  the  Senate,  are  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
scribe any  particular  mode  of  election  ;  such  words  being,  in 
my  judgment,  equally  satisfied  by  an  election  made  with  or 
without  previous  nomination,  which  election  is  in  neither 
case  made  by  the  Senate  assembled  in  houses,  but  by  the 
members  of  the  Senate  voting  individually;  and,  therefore, 
that  in  cases  where  an  election  is  made  in  pursuance  of  a  Grace 
so  worded,  and  where  no  particular  mode  of  election  is  other- 
wise prescribed,  the  mode  of  election  must  be  governed  by 
the  fortieth  chapter  of  the  Statutes  before  cited. 

"  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  this  first 

day  of  December,  1827. 

"John  Eichardson." 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1823,  Dr.  Lamb,  blaster 
of  Corpus  College,  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor. 
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Nothing  material  occurs  to  my  recollection  during 
liis  year  of  office ;  but  I  have  a  lively  remembrance 
of  his  many  excellent  qualities,  and  of  the  undis- 
turbed friendship  that  existed  between  us  for  a  series 
of  years. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1824,  Dr.  Le  Blanc, 
Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  the  follow^ing  Grace,  to 
purchase  Mr.  Dodwell's  collection  of  drawings,  was 
brought  forward : — 

^'■Bec.  8. — Cum  Magister  Dodwell,  Trinitatis  CoUegii  Sociis 
olim  commensalis,  picturas  istas  lineares,  ad  numerum  quin- 
quaginta  duo  quas  in  Grsecia  commorans  sibi  adumbratas  esse 
curavit,  huic  Academiae  venales  jam  proponit ; 

"  Placeat  Vobis,  ut  Magister  G.  A.  Browne,  Magister  Robin- 
son et  Magister  Lodge  Syndici  Vestri  constituantur,  qui 
picturis  supradictis  circumspectis,  rem  ad  Senatum  referant, 
utrum  sint  emendse." 

It  was  rejected  on  the  23d  of  the  follow- 
ing February,  in  the  Non-Eegent  House,  by  49 
against  13. 

A  Grace  was  passed  on  the  15th  of  December, 
to  exempt  persons  of  sixty  years  of  age  from  being 
compelled  to  serve  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor.  It 
was  rejected  in  the  Non-Regent  House,  by  24 
against  7. 
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1825. 

On  the  18tli  of  Marcli,  the  following  Grace  passed, 
requiring  noblemen  to  be  examined  before  admission 
to  any  degree  : — 

"  Quum  in  capite  21'"°  Statutorum  Reginse  Elizabethse  anno 
12™"  editorum  Nobilibus  et  Nobilium  Filiis  concedatur  ut 
eoiTim  admissio  stet  iis  pro  completis  gradu  et  forma,  adeo 
tamen  ut  penes  Vos  arbitrium  sit  admissionis  conditiones 
illis  prsescribendi,  et  quum  plurimum  tarn  ad  Academise 
honorum,  quam  ad  Juvenum  ipsorum  apud  Vos  commoran- 
tium  utilitatem  intersit,  ut  nemo  ad  gradum  prius  admittatur, 
quam  de  ejus  progi-essu  in  studiis  Academicis  Vobis  consti- 
terit :  Placeat  Vobis,  ut  neque  Nobilibus,  neque  Nobilium 
Filiis,  neque  iis  qui  pro  Nobilibus  habendi  sint  secundum 
Interpretationem  die  Maii  31""^  1786(2)  datam,  stet  in  pos- 
terum  ipsorum  admissio  pro  completis  gradu  et  forma,  nisi 
prius  eodem  modo  examinati  fuerint  atque  approbati,  quo  alii 
qui  admittantur  ad  respondendum  quaestioni.  Proviso  tamen, 
ut  illis  post  novem  terminos  completos  (primo  et  ultimo 
exceptis)  examinationem  subire  liceat.  Proviso  quoque,  ne 
hac  vestra  Gratia  vel  ad  examinationem  subeundam  astrin- 
gantur  Juvenes  isti  quorum  nomina  in  Album  CoUegii  alicujus 
jam  relata  sunt,  vel  tollatur  laudabilis  ista,  quae  semper  apud 
vos  invaluit,  consuetudo  viros  maturioris  setatis,  et  quum 
natalibus  tum  meritis  vel  in  rempublicam  vel  in  bonas  literas 
illustres,  gradu  Academico  ornandi,  nullfi  terminorum  atque 
exercitiorum  ratione  habita." 

The  University  Life  Assurance  Society  was  esta- 
blished this  year,  for  effecting  assurances  on  the  lives 
of  persons  whose  names  are   or  have   been  on   the 
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"boards  of  any  college,  at  either  of  tlie  Universities 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  society  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in 
1826. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  Dr.  Procter,  Master  of 
Catharine  Hall,  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor. 

This  year  the  Corporation  voted  an  Address  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  thanking  him 
for  his  firm,  patriotic,  and  constitutional  resistance 
to  E-oman  Catholic  Emancipation,  evinced  by  his 
speech  upon  that  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords.^ 
The  Address  was  presented  at  Cheveley,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  High  Steward  of  the  town, 
on  the  7th  of  October. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  went  one  morning, 
according  to  my  usual  custom,  to  the  University 
Reading-room.  I  was  accompanied  by  a  young 
friend,  who  chanced  to  take  up  a  paper  containing 
the  following  paragraph,  which  he  immediately  read 
aloud : — 

"  Yesterday  the  Heads  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, accompanied  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  that  town,  waited  on  the  Duke  of  York  at 
Cheveley,  to  present  his  Royal  Highness  an  Address 

*  25th  April. 
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of  thanks  'for  liis  noble,  manly,  and  constitutional 
conduct,  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  question.' 

"  His  Eoyal  Highness  received  the  Address  in  the 
Great  Hall,  to  which  he  returned  a  neat  and  appro- 
priate reply.  The  Deputation  who  presented  the 
Address  went  in  grand  procession.  A  sumptuous 
entertainment  was  given  at  Cheveley  on  the  oc- 
casion." 

I  assured  my  friend  that  the  paragraph,  so  far  as 
related  to  the  University,  was  unfounded ;  but  that 
probably,  with  respect  to  the  Corporation,  it  might 
be  perfectly  true.  Dr.  Haviland,  who  was  present, 
was.  very  serious  on  the  occasion,  and  thought  that 
I  was  bound,  from  the  office  I  held,  to  contradict  it. 
I  replied  that  I  had  so  frequently,  by  my  vote  in  the 
Senate-house,  recorded  my  opinion  on  the  Catholic 
question,  that  those  who  knew  me  would  not  suppose 
that  I  was  one  of  the  procession ;  that  the  majority 
of  the  Heads  had  always  supported  the  contrary 
opinion ;  that  if  they  disapproved  the  paragraph,  it 
was  far  more  incumbent  on  one  of  them  to  contradict 
it.  Nothing  further  was  said  on  the  subject,  and 
I  imagined  my  young  friend  was  similarly  occupied 
with  myself  in  reading  the  paper;  but,  as  I  was 
about  to  leave  the  room,  he  showed  me  a  letter  he 
had  just  completed,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
consider  its  style  bore  a  resemblance  to  Dr.  Chafy's. 
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I  told  him  that  it  was  so  completely  in  Chafy's  style, 
that  had  I  not  known  to  the  contrary,  I  should  have 
had  no  douht  of  his  being  the  author.  "  In  that 
case,"  he  laughingly  replied,  "  I  may  as  well  address 
it  to  the  Editor  of  the  ^  Courier,'  and  put  it  in  the 
post." 

The  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Courier  "  on  the  14th  of  October : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Courier. 

"  Sidney  Lodge,  Cambridge, 
"October  13,  1825. 

"I  was  very  much  astonished  to  read  in  your  excellent 
Journal  of  the  11th  instant,  that  the  Heads  of  Colleges  in  our 
University  had  accompanied  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
this  town  to  Cheveley,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of 
an  Address  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  on  his 
magnanimous  speech  on  the  Papist  question.  I  was  aston- 
ished, because  the  general  accuracy  of  your  intelligence,  and 
the  extraordinary  care  you  evidently  take  to  obtain  the  most 
authentic  information  on  every  subject,  led  me  to  expect  that 
you  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  error  into  which  the 
^  Morning  Chronicle,'  and  papers  of  equal  authenticity  with 
itself,  are  so  often  guilty  of.  The  Heads  of  Houses  did  not 
accompany,  or  in  any  way  interfere,  on  the  occasion  you  allude 
to  ;  the  Address  was  the  Address  of  the  Corporation  only,  and 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  alone  attended. 

"  Whatever  sentiments  the  Heads  of  Colleges  entertain  on 
this  question  (and  I  believe  there  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
dreadful  danger  of  admitting  the  Papists  into  power  amongst 
them),  they  could  not  of  course  have  mixed  themselves  up 
with  the  Corporation.  They  have  uniformly  and  pointedly 
kept  themselves  aloof  from  that  body,  not  deeming  it  con- 
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sistent  with  the  dignity  of  their  office,  and  the  character  they 
bear  in  the  University,  to  connect  themselves  in  any  way  with 
a  body  hke  the  Corporation.  At  the  same  time,  Sir,  I  would 
not  be  understood  for  a  moment  to  throw  any  slur  on  that 
body  in  saying  this,  as  I  am  given  to  believe  that  they  are  a 
very  respectable  set  of  men.  All  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  the 
Heads  of  Colleges  cannot  consent  that  it  should  go  out  to  the 
world  uncontradicted,  that  they  have  gone  in  procession  with, 
or  joined  the  Corporation  in,  any  Address  whatever.  Sensible 
of  the  value  of  a  few  Hues  in  your  loyal  paper, 

"  I  am,  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  Wm.  Chafy, 
^^  Master  of  Sidney  College^ 

On  the  17tli  of  the  same  month,  Leapingwell  went 
to  the  Lodge  at  Trinity  Hall  to  attend  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  a  Congregation,  when  Dr.  Le  Blanc, 
taking  np  the  "  Courier "  that  was  lying  on  his 
breakfast-table,  remarked  that  he  was  pleased  to  find 
that  Dr.  Chafy  had  disavowed  the  authorship  of  the 
letter  to  which  his  name  had  been  subscribed. 

Leapingwell  then  read  the  following  letter,  re- 
marking, at  the  commencement,  that  as  it  was  dated 
Cherry  Hinton,  when  to  his  certain  knowledge  Dr. 
Chafy  was  at  Bury,  the  denial  might  also  be  a 
forgery : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Courier. 

"Cherry  Hinton, 
"Sunday,  October  16,  1825. 
"  Sir — It  was  entirely  and  exclusively  owing  to  my  absence 
from  Cambridge  at  this  place,  that  I  did  not  sooner  see  your 
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paper  of  the  14th,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  me  this 
morning  by  a  friend,  marking  the  passage  in  which  I  am 
concerned. 

"  It  is  with  the  greatest  concern  and  embarrassment  that 
I  find  myself  obHged  to  produce  my  name  in  the  public  prints 
of  the  day ;  but  having  been  once  imposed  upon  to  insert  it, 
I  trust  to  your  justice  in  correcting  that  erratum.  I  do  not 
hesitate,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  letter  signed  '  Wm.  Chafy,' 
in  your  paper  now  before  me  of  the  14th,  is  not  only  un- 
authentic, but  absolutely  fictitious.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  contents  are  not  substantially  true,  which  is  easily 
accounted  for,  by  their  proceeding  from  the  same  knot  (not 
unsuspected,  nor  perhaps  unknown  to  myself),  whose  object 
was,  first,  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  University  to  which  I 
belong,  and  secondly,  one,  an  unworthy  member  of  it.  What 
is  not  true  is,  that  I  presume  to  take  upon  myself  to  throw 
a  slur  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  upon  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Cambridge,  with  whom  I  have  the  happi- 
ness to  five  in  the  decent  habits  of  occasional  and  courteous 
cordiality,  or  that  I  should  have  presumed  to  speak  the  sense 
of  the  Heads  of  the  University,  not  being  deputed  so  to  do. 
This  presumption  and  the  imbecility  manifest  throughout  the 
whole  letter,  which  has  been  clandestinely  and  (I  think  with- 
out a  breach  of  charity,  I  may  say)  maliciously  imposed  upon 
you,  will,  I  hope,  vindicate  me  from  the  necessity  of  further 
exculpation,  and  induce  you  to  insert  this  without  delay,  so 
that  it  may  meet  the  eyes  of  my  friends  before  my  return  to 
Cambridge  next  week. 

"  I  will  confess.  Sir,  that  I  might  have  hoped  that  the  word 
•  Papist,'  used  as  an  adjective  as  applied  to  *  Question,'  might 
have  struck  the  editor  of  the  '  Courier'  as  an  expression  not 
likely  to  flow  from  the  pen  of  a  Head  of  a  CoUege  in  Cambridge. 

"  Born  and  bred  in  an  abhorrence  of  the  see  of  Rome,  I 
should  have  characterised  the  question  upon  which  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  proceeded  to  Cheveley,  not  as  the  '  Papist 
Question,'  (as  my  fac-simile  is  made  to  call  it,)  but  as  the 
Popish  one — or  to  be  plainer,  the  motive  of  the  author  I  con- 
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sider  as  decidedly  Popish.  His  person  I  should  designate  as 
that  of  a  Papist,  In  like  manner  I  am  made  to  express  the 
apprehension  of  the  Heads  of  Houses  relative  to  admitting 
the  Papists  into  power  amongst  them. 

"To  conclude,  the  mistake  is  evident.  The  fabricator  of 
this  silly  and  clumsy  forgery  has  obviously  looked  to  the 
Cambridge  Calendar  for  the  name  of  the  Head  of  my  College, 
where  by  a  well-known  mistake  the  name  of  its  Master  is  spelt 
as  it  appears  in  your  paper,  without  an  e,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  College  is  designated  as  Sidney  College. 

"None  of  your  Cambridge  correspondents  can  be  ignorant 
that  the  name  of  the  College  is  Sidney  Sussex  College,  as  I 
always  scrupulously  write  it ;  while  the  Chafeys  of  Gloucester- 
shire, as  is  notorious  to  aU  the  world,  have  for  centuries  spelt 
their  name  as  it  is  now  signed  by, 

"Sir, 
"  Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

"AV.  Chafey,  D.D. 
"  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College^ 


So  completely  was  the  editor  deceived  by  the 
second  letter,  that  when  Chafy's  denial  was  actually 
before  him,  he  refused  to  insert  it.  But  I  cannot  do 
better  than  proceed  with  the  following  remarks  of  the 
editor : — 

"  We  of  course  readily  give  insertion  to  the  above 
letter  of  Dr.  Chafey;  and  we  are  glad  we  received 
it  this  morning,  or  we  might  not  have  had  it  in  our 
power  to  assist  him  in  discovering  the  author  of  the 
fabricated  one.  To  explain  this,  we  must  state  that 
we  received,  by  the  post  of  this  day^  another  letter 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Chafey,  and  dated 
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Sidney  Lodge,  complaining  that  the  former  one  was 
a  forgery,  and  requesting  us  to  send  the  manuscript 
of  the  forged  document.  We  were  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  the  handwriting,  though  some  pains  were 
evidently  taken  to  disguise  it.  The  object  of  the 
writer  is  now  obvious  ;  he  wished  to  get  the  evidence 
of  his  silly  trick  into  his  own  hands.  We  have  only 
to  add,  that  both  the  letters  are  at  the  service  of  Dr. 
Chafey,  if  he  wishes  to  make  any  inquiry  into  the 
fraud.— Ed.  Courier."  llth  Oct  1820. 

It  is  a  very  singular  fact,  that  I  could  never  make 
out  who  was  the  author  of  the  second  letter,  which 
so  completely  deceived  the  editor  of  the  "  Courier ;  " 
for  so  convinced  was  he  that  it  was  original,  that  a 
subsequent  letter  from  Dr.  Chafy,  repeating  the  denial 
of  his  being  the  author  (which  letter  was  counter- 
signed by  the  Tutor  of  the  College),  the  editor  would 
not  insert,  still  believing  the  denial  to  he  a  forgery. 
At  length  Dr.  Chafy  requested  a  friend  to  call  on  the 
editor,  and  in  consequence  of  the  interview,  the 
following  remarks  appeared  in  the  "  Courier :  " — 

''  We  are  requested  by  Dr.  Chafy,  through  the 
medium  of  a  friend,  who  has  waited  upon  us  for  that 
purpose,  to  state  that  the  two  letters  which  were 
sent  to  this  paper,  purporting  to  be  from  him,  were 
fabrications." 
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After  this  last  communication,  tlie  subject  was  not 
again  alluded  to  in  the  "Courier;"  but  the  "Morning 
Chronicle"  took  it  up,  and  many  letters  were  written 
under  various  signatures,  to  settle  the  disputed 
question  who  was  the  real  Simon  Pure:  this  point, 
however,  was  never  decided.  Many  persons  continued 
to  believe  that  Chafy  was  decidedly  the  author  of  the 
first  letter;  our  Recorder,  Sergeant  Storks,  was  of 
that  number  ;  and  when  discussing  the  subject  with 
him,  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  gravity  with  which 
he  has  affirmed  that  the  internal  evidence  clearly 
demonstrated  that  it  was  written  by  Chafy. 

1826. 

Having  most  acutely  felt  the  degradation  of  being- 
obliged  to  associate  with  men  whom  I  blush  to 
recollect  as  my  colleagues,  I  have  a  proud  satisfaction 
in  being  able  to  record  the  entire  restoration  of  the 
respectability  of  the  office  of  Esquire  Bedell,  by  the 
appointment  in  this  year  of  George  Leapingwell, 
M.A.,  of  Corpus  (the  son  of  my  old  college  friend, 
with  whom,  in  my  undergraduateship,  I  had  passed 
so  many  meiTy  hours),  and  of  William  Hopkins,  of 
Peterhouse,  who  was  elected  the  following  year.  To 
these  kind  friends  I  am  indebted  for  their  consi- 
derate and  generous  conduct,  in  discharging  between 
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them  my  share  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  from  the 
time  I  became  so  entirely  incapacitated  by  my 
accident. 

Soon  after  Hopkins'  election  he  commenced  taking 
pupils,  and  his  success  as  a  private  tutor  has,  pro- 
bably, been  unparalleled.  Being  desirous  of  learning 
precisely  the  number  of  his  pupils  who  had  obtained 
distinguished  honours  on  the  Mathematical  Tripos, 
he  sent,  at  my  particular  request,  the  following  reply 
to  my  inquiry : — 

"  Dear  Gunning, 

"From  January,  1828,  to  January,  1849,  inclusive,  i.e.  in 
twenty-two  years,  I  have  had  among  my  pupils  175  Wranglers. 
Of  these,  108  have  been  in  ihejirst  ten,  44  in  i\iQ  first  three,  and 
17  have  been  Senior  Wranglers. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  W.  Hopkins. 
"Dec.  4,  1849." 

1827,  1828. 

When  Dr.  Davy  was  elected,  on  the  4th  of 
November  in  this  year,  to  take  the  office  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  a  second  time,  he  exclaimed  vehemently 
against  (what  he  called)  the  drudgeries  of  the  office ; 
but  the  fact  was,  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  self-indulgence,  that  whatever  interfered  with  his 
settled  habits  never  failed  to  put  him  out  of  temper. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
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in  his  library,  which  contained  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  books.  During  Davy's  second  Vice- 
Chancellorship,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  visited  the 
University;  the  Commencement  of  that  year  (1828) 
being  what  was  usually  termed  a  public  one.  Nu- 
merous members  of  the  nobility  attended ;  among 
others,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  St.  Alban's,  with 
whom  Dr.  Watson  (of  St.  John's)  came  as  physician. 
On  Commencement  Tuesday,  when  attending  the 
Vice-Chancellor  to  the  Senate-house,  and  having 
reached  the  platform  by  the  private  entrance,  we 
found  several  ladies,  who  appeared  to  have  just  made 
their  entree.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  stopping  on  his 
way,  addressed  one  of  them  in  the  following  words : 
"  I  am  happy  in  having  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
to  your  Grace  the  regret  I  felt  at  not  having  paid 
my  respects  to  you.  I  beg  to  assure  your  Grace  that 
the  Vice-Chancellor's  engagements  are  at  this  season 
so  numerous,  that  he  has  not  one  moment  he  can  call 
his  own.  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  send  you  half- 
a-dozen  copies  of  the  speeches  to  be  recited  this 
morning,  which  I  trust  your  Grace  has  received." 

Just  as  he  had  concluded  this  courteous  speech, 
the  delivery  of  which  must  have  been  rather  trying 
to  a  man  like  Davy,  we  were  compelled  to  move  on, 
Jeaving  the  lady  in  mute  astonishment. 

It  was  only  for  a  brief  interval  that  Davy  remained 
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in  liappy  ignorance  that  lie  had  not  acquitted  him- 
self satisfactorily ;  for  although  he  had  a  dislike  to 
the  Duchess,  and  never  failed,  when  an  opportunity 
oiFered,  of  speaking  of  her  in  a  very  disparaging- 
manner,  yet,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  looked  upon 
it  as  becoming  his  position  to  be  civil.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  had  only  just  seated  himself,  when,  to  his 
infinite  astonishment,  he  perceived  the  real  Duchess 
already  placed  on  the  platform,  and  holding  in  her 
hand  a  book  of  the  proceedings,  very  handsomely 
gilded  and  decorated.  In  evident  confusion,  he  asked 
me,  in  a  whisper,  if  I  knew  to  whom  he  had  been 
addressing  himself;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  had 
rather  a  malicious  pleasure  in  telling  him  that  the 
lady  whom  he  had  mistaken  for  the  Duchess  was  no 
other  than  Mrs.  Chafy.  This  intelligence  was  no 
doubt  very  unpalatable,  as  he  and  Chafy  were  not 
living  on  terms  of  hrotherly  love. 

Towards  the  close  of  Davy's  Vice-Chancellorship, 
Lord  John  Townshend  came  on  a  visit  to  the  Master 
of  Peterhouse ;  and  they  were  both  invited  to  dine 
with  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  the  following  Sunday. 

Lord  John  had  been  for  some  time  endeavouring 
to  make  himself  popular  with  men  of  all  parties, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  his  son,  of  St.  John's, 
returned  as  Representative  in  Parliament  for  the 
University. 

VOL.  II.  z 
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I  had  joined  tlie  above  dinner-party  but  a  short 
time,  before  it  was  very  clear  to  me  that  his  Lordship 
did  not  intend  to  differ  in  opinion  with  Davy  upon  any 
point ;  but  this  was  a  more  difficult  task  than  he  could 
have  imagined,  for  very  few  of  Davy's  most  intimate 
friends  would  venture  to  predict  what  his  mind  would 
be  at  a  given  time  on  any  particular  subject.  Perfect 
harmony  prevailed  during  the  interregnum  previous 
to  the  announcement  of  dinner. 

Every  one  who  knew  Davy  well,  knew  as  well  how 
much  he  prided  himself  upon  the  "  excellent  beer  " 
he  brewed.  We  had  not  been  long  seated  before 
Davy  remarked,  "  I  know  not,  my  Lord,  if  you  ever 
drink  beer :  I  pride  myself  on  brewing  some  of  the 
best  to  be  met  with  anywhere." 

"  I  am  particularly  fond  of  beer,"  replied  his  Lord- 
ship ;  "  but  that  truly  old  English  beverage  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with.  I  assure  you  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  taking  liome-hrewedr 

Davy  ordered  a  glass  to  be  handed  to  him,  and 
gazed  at  his  Lordship  very  attentively,  as  he  put  it 
to  his  lips,  seeming  to  expect  he  would  swallow  its 
contents,  without  taking  the  glass  from  his  mouth ; 
but,  to  his  great  astonishment  and  disappointment, 
his  Lordship,  after  sipping  about  a  table-spoonful, 
set  the  glass  down  very  gently,  without  making  any 
remark. 
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"  You  don't  like  the  beer  !  "  said  Davy. 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  replied  his  Lordship;  "it  is  most 
delicious,  but  I  am  subject  to  the  gout,  and — I  think 
it  rather  hard^ 

''^Ilard  !  "  said  Davy;  ^^hard,  did  you  say?  If  it 
has  a  fault,  I  think  it  is  too  new." 

It  was  in  vain  that,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  dinner,  his  Lordship  praised  the  dishes  that 
came  under  his  notice ;  Davy  was  too  angry  at 
the  implied  censure  of  his  beer  to  listen  with  much 
attention  to  any  other  observations  his  Lordship 
made. 

Dr.  Barnes  at  length  came  to  the  rescue  of  his 
friend,  and  very  adroitly  alluded  to  a  little  pamphlet 
which  Davy  had  written  on  the  note  of  the  nightin- 
gO-le,  in  which  he  had  discussed  the  difficult  question, 
as  to  whether  its  character  was  merry  or  melancholy. 
This  put  Davy  in  good  humour,  who  then  began  to 
talk  of  Lord  Byron,  and  Lord  John  joined  in  the 
conversation  with  great  caution, 

Davy  remarked,  "  There  are  men  who  call  B}Ton 
a  poet ;  but  I  defy  them  to  produce  a  single  passage 
worthy  of  the  name  of  poetry ! " 

"  He  describes  very  prettily,"  said  his  Lordship. 

"  But  he  has  no  imagination,"  said  Davy. 

"  Not  a  particle  r^  rejoined  his  Lordship. 

Having   found    a    subject    on    which   they    both 
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agreed  so  well,  tliey  pursued  tlie  conversation  for 
some  time;  and  Lord  Byron  was  never  so  abused, 
since  the  first  mention  of  him  by  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers. 

They  did  not  differ  again  during  the  evening. 
The  topic  which  most  engrossed  their  attention  was 
the  merits  of  Queen  Charlotte,  of  whom  I  had  very 
frequently  heard  Davy  speak  in  terms  of  most  de- 
cided censure  ;  but  his  opinion  had  now  changed. 
Lord  John,  too,  during  the  life-time  of  his  friend 
and  school-fellow,  Charles  Fox,  spoke  of  her  Majesty 
in  any  language  but  that  of  panegyric :  Ms  opinion, 
too,  had  undergone  considerable  change.  The  fol- 
lowing observation  is  very  fresh  in  my  recollection  : 
— "I  have  been,"  he  said,  "for  a  great  part  of  my 
life  in  two  errors  respecting  Queen  Charlotte.  I 
always  considered  her  as  perpetually  interfering  in 
politics,  and  as  the  stingiest  person  breathing,  scrap- 
ing money  together  by  all  the  means  in  her  power, 
and  never  expending  any.  Now,  what  were  the 
facts  ?  She  most  scrupulously  abstained  from  politics, 
and  was  so  generous  that  she  scarcely  left  sufficient 
money  to  bury  her  !" 

During  the  evening  his  Lordship  took  a  snufF-box 
from  his  pocket,  on  the  lid  of  which  was  the  head 
of  the  Regent  encircled  by  diamonds,  a  present  from 
tlic  Prince  himself.     In  the  course  of  the  evening 
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tliis  snufF-box  was  missing ;  tlic  servant  was  called 
in  to  assist  in  the  search,  but  it  could  nowhere  be 
found.  T]ie  pause  was  awful!  It  was  not  sug- 
gested, as  on  a  previous  occasion,  that  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  and  his  friends  should  turn  out  their  pockets, 
nor  was  there  (as  in  Beverley's  time)  a  questionable 
character  amongst  us.  Before  we  separated,  however, 
the  snufF-box  was  fortunately  discovered.  I^avy, 
when  holding  the  box  in  his  hand,  had  risen  sud- 
denly to  take  down  a  book,  and  in  doing  this  had 
thoughtlessly  left  it  on  the  shelf. 

Davy  having  obtained  the  living  of  Cottenham, 
was  also  very  desirous  to  hold  some  place  of  dignity 
in  the  Church,  and  applied  to  Brougham,  with  whom 
he  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  Brougham 
asked  him  to  point  out  what  he  would  best  like; 
but  Davy  thought  it  would  be  impolitic  to  make  any 
particular  selection,  as  in  such  case  he  must  wait 
until  the  object  of  his  choice  became  vacant,  and 
Brougham's  tenure  of  office  just  then  was  far  from 
secure.  At  the  very  time  he  was  about  to  be  super- 
seded in  the  Chancellorship,  a  stall  at  Norwich  was 
at  his  disposal — an  appointment  which  Davy  would 
have  preferred  to  any  other,  as  he  was  a  Norfolk 
man,  and  most  of  his  connexions  were  residing  in 
that  county.  To  his  infinite  surprise  and  mortifica- 
tion, the  stall  was  given  to  Professor  Sedgwick,  who 
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liacT  never  applied  to  Brougham  for  tliat  or  any  other 
preferment.* 

Davy  died  in  1839,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
Mastership  by  Dr.  Chapman. 

On  the  4th  of  November  (1828),  Mr.  Ainslie,t 
Master  of  Pembroke,  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  Graces  were  brought  for- 
ward for  consolidating  the  offices  of  Principal  Libra- 
rian and  Librarian,  and  to  admit  Bachelors  of  Arts 
to  the  privilege  of  access  to  the  Public  Library.  Both 
Graces  were  rejected  in  the  Caput.  On  the  16th  a 
Grace  passed,  constituting  Mr.  Lodge  (the  Principal 
Librarian)  the  sole  Librarian,  at  the  salary  of  210?., 
being  the  amount  of  the  two  salaries  formerly  paid. 

1829. 

In  the  month  of  April,  a  great  number  of  under- 
graduates, who  had  taken  offence  at  the  Senior 
Proctor,  assembled  in  front  of  the  Senate-house,  and 
on  his  coming  out  assailed  him  with  groans,  hisses, 
and  offensive  missiles.  They  followed  him  to  the 
gates  of  his  college,  and  continued  there  for  some 

*  This  incident  was  related  to  me  in  December,  1851,  by  an 
intimate  friend  of  Davy, 
t  S.T.P.  1829. 
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hours.  Some  of  the  party  were  convened  before  the 
Heads  of  Houses,  and  punished.  On  the  following 
day  the  Proctors  and  Pro-Proctors  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor : — 

"  Sir — We  beg  leave  respectfully  to  state,  that  yesterday 
the  Proctors,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  were  resisted  and 
most  grossly  insulted  by  a  large  body  of  the  undergraduates  of 
this  University. 

"  Certain  individuals,  actively  concerned  in  that  disturbance, 
were  in  consequence  convened  before  the  Heads  of  Houses  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  punishment  adjudged 
affords  no  adequate  security  against  the  recurrence  of  a 
similar  outrage. 

"  We  therefore  feel  that  the  Proctors  have  not  sufficiently 
the  confidence  or  support  of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  that  discipline  which  they  have  engaged  to 
uphold. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  we  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
resign  the  several  offices  which  have  been  entrusted  to  us. 

"  Alexander  M.  Wale,  Sen.  Proc. 
Henry  Melvill,  Jun.  Proc. 
K.  TwoPENY,  Proprocur. 
Frederic  Smith,  Proprocur. 

"  April  10,  1829. 
"  To  the  Rev.  the  Vice-Chancellor." 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  Vice-Chancellor   and 

nine  other  Heads  of  Colleges  published  the  subjoined 

notice ; — 

"Pembroke  Lodge,  April  13,  1829. 
"  Whereas  on  Thursday  last,  the  9th  instant,  a  great  number 
of  undergraduates  assembled  together  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
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and,  as  it  has  been  represented  to  us,  with  a  premeditated 
design  of  insulting  certain  of  the  University  officers  : 

"  We,  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads  of  Colleges,  hereby 
give  notice,  that  if  any  persons  in  statu  pnpillari  shall  hereafter 
meet  together  in  such  manner,  and  with  such  design,  and 
being  so  met,  shall  offer  any  insult  to  any  University  officer, 
or  being  warned  to  disperse,  shall  not  immediately  comply, 
they  shall,  on  being  duly  con\acted,  be  expelled  from  the 
University. 

"  G.  AixsLiE,  Vice-Chan.  M.  Davy. 

J.  Lincoln.  W.  Chafy. 

Fras.  Barnes.  W.  French. 

R.  T.  Cory.  H.  Godfrey. 

Chr.  Wordsworth.  W.  Frere." 

Other  Proctors  were  elected  on  tlie  22d  of  April. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  Dr.  Chafy,  Master  of 
Sidney,  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor. 

After  his  election  he  invited,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  the  members  of  the  Senate  to  drink  wine 
with  him.  The  numbers  had  for  some  years  been 
decreasing,  but  the  Yice-Chancellor's  wine  bore  so 
high  a  character  that  there  was  a  strong  muster  on 
this  occasion.  Chafy's  covetousness  (which  in  many 
respects  was  almost  inconceivable)  did  not  extend  to 
his  entertainments,  which  were  always  on  a  costly 
scale :  and  I  believe  nothing  pleased  him  better  than 
to  provide  the  most  choice  wines  that  could  be 
procured,  and  to  see  them  freely  taken. 

I  can  well  remember  tliat  at  the  installation  of  the 
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Marquis  Camden,*  he  gave  a  sumptuous  breakfast  in 
Sidney  Gardens.  Many  amongst  his  guests  were 
obliged  to  leave,  to  dine  with  the  Vice-Chancellorf 
at  Jesus  College,  where  a  magnificent  entertainment 
was  also  provided.  On  returning  from  this  dinner, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  we  heard  the 
sound  of  music  and  revelry  at  Sidney  Gardens. 
Several  of  us  (and  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me, 
Mr.  Baron  Parke  and  Sir  James  Scarlett  were 
amongst  the  number)  agreed  to  go  in  by  way  of 
finish.  We  found,  in  a  large  marquee.  Dr.  Chafy, 
and  many  distinguished  guests  who  had  been  en- 
joying his  good  fare.  There  was  even  at  that  late 
hour  the  remains  of  a  splendid  dessert  upon  the 
table,  and  about  two  hundred  persons  were  dancing 
or  walking  about  the  gardens.  I  used  frequently  to 
hear  Chafy  boast,  with  much  apparent  satisfaction, 
of  the  quantity  of  champagne  and  other  expensive 
wines  that  were  consumed  on  that  occasion. 

1830. 

King  William  the  Fourth  was  proclaimed  on  the 
30th  of  June  in  this  year. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  being  the  day  of  the  funeral 
of  King  George  the  Fourth,  the  University  went  in 

*  1835.  t  Dr.  French. 
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procession  from  the  Senate-liouse  to  Great  St.  Mary's, 
where  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
On  the  following  Sunday,  funeral  anthems  were  sung 
at  the  Chapels  of  King's  and  Trinity  Colleges. 

On  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  the  following- 
Addresses  were  presented  at  St.  James's,  by  his 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  accompanied  by  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor and  a  numerous  Deputation : — 

"  To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

"The  humble  Address  of  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and 
Scholars  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

"Most  Gracious  Sovereign — We,  your  Majesty's  most 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and 
Scholars  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  beg  leave  to  ap- 
proach your  royal  presence  with  the  expression  of  our  sincere 
condolence  on  the  mournful  occasion  of  the  demise  of  our  late 
illustrious  and  revered  Monarch,  your  Majesty's  beloved  and 
affectionate  brother. 

"  We  cannot  indeed  express,  in  adequate  terms,  the  feelings 
of  gratitude  excited  in  our  minds  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
many  blessings  which  this  country  has  enjoyed  during  his 
happy  and  glorious  reign, 

"  The  awful  events  which  were  passing  in  rapid  succession, 
at  the  period  of  his  late  Majesty's  accession  to  the  Regency, 
are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  us  all.  Europe  was  then  en- 
gaged in  a  warfare,  which  threatened  with  destruction  all  the 
establishments  of  civilized  society.  In  this  critical  posture 
of  affairs,  no  private  feeling  or  personal  attachment  could 
induce  his  Majesty  to  depart  from  that  line  of  policy  which, 
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in  the  exercise  of  his  own  sound  judgment,  he  considered  best 
calculated  to  rescue  his  country  from  the  unexampled  dangers 
with  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  to  restore  peace  to  the 
contending  world.  To  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels  and  the 
energy  of  his  government  are  mainly  to  be  attributed,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  merciful  Providence,  the  brilliant  successes 
of  the  British  arms,  and  the  termination  of  a  long  and  arduous 
struggle  by  an  honourable  and  advantageous  peace. 

"  The  repose  which  we  have  enjoyed,  during  the  last  fifteen 
year^,  has  been  marked  by  the  same  anxious  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  our  late  lamented  Monarch,  to  promote  to  the  utmost 
extent  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace.  His  constant 
patronage  and  munificent  Hberality  were  extended  to  every 
institution  which  had  for  its  object  the  advancement  of 
religion  and  learning,  the  improvement  of  society,  or  the 
alleviation  of  distress. 

"  After  this  heartfelt  though  inadequate  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  our  late  revered  and  lamented  Sovereign, 
we  beg  leave  to  offer  our  sincere  congratulations  to  your 
Majesty  on  your  accession  to  the  throne  of  your  ancestors. 
We  hail  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  your  Majesty's  gracious 
declaration,  that  the  greater  part  of  your  life  has  been  spent 
in  the  service  of  your  country ;  and  that,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  this  mighty  empire,  you  will  possess  the 
advantage  of  having  witnessed  the  conduct  of  your  honoured 
father  and  beloved  brother. 

"  With  such  experience  in  your  royal  person,  and  with  these 
brilliant  examples  before  you,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  your 
Majesty's  utmost  exertions  will  be  used,  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  the  Eeformed  Eeligion  esta- 
blished by  law,  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties,  and  to 
promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all  classes  of  your 
people. 

"With  the  sincerest  professions  of  our  own  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  your  Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  of 
our  unremitting  endeavours  to  instil  the  same  principles 
into  the  minds  of  the  youths  with  whose  education  we  are 
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entrusted,  v^e  unite,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects,  in  fervent  prayer  to  the  supreme  Disposer  of  events, 
that  your  reign  may  be  prosperous  and  happy,  that  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  your  dominions  may  be  preserved,  and  that 
you  may  long  enjoy  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  reigning,  with 
your  Koyal  Consort,  our  most  gracious  Queen,  in  the  affections 
of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  loyal  people."  • 

The  King's  answer : — 

"  I  return  you  my  cordial  thanks  for  this  public  testimony 
of  your  respect  for  the  memory  of  my  beloved  Brother,  and 
of  your  affectionate  attachment  to  my  person  and  government. 

"The  sentiments  which  you  have  expressed  confirm  my 
satisfaction,  that  to  you  is  committed  the  important  charge  of 
guarding  the  great  interests  of  religion  and  morality,  and  of 
diffusing  the  blessings  of  enlightened  knowledge.  You  have 
manifested  to  the  world  that  you  have  a  just  sense  of  the 
awful  responsibility  which  is  thus  imposed  upon  you,  and 
that  you  are  worthy  of  the  sacred  trust  which  you  have 
undertaken. 

"  It  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  God  and  to  my  people,  to 
maintain  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the  true  profession  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  Reformed  Religion  established 
by  law  ;  and  I  have  a  deep  conviction  that  I  cannot  discharge 
that  duty  more  effectually  than  by  favouring  and  protecting 
those  ancient  Academical  Institutions  which  teach  the  sound 
doctrines  of  religious  duty,  and  which  exhibit  to  the  youth 
of  this  country  the  examples  of  profound  learning  and  true 
piety." 

"  To  the  QueetCs  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

"  The  humble  Address  of  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and 
Scholars  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

"  Madam — We,  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  deeply  sensible  of  the  many  virtues 
so  eminently  conspicuous  in  your  royal  person,  beg  leave  to  offer 
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to  your  Majesty  our  warmest  congratulations  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  your  Royal  Consort  to  the  crown  of  his  ancestors. 

"  Convinced  of  the  powerful  effect  of  royal  example  in  sup- 
port of  religion,  morality,  and  purity  of  manners,  we  are 
anxious  to  express  our  liveliest  satisfaction  at  the  auspicious 
elevation  of  so  bright  an  example  of  female  excellence,  and  of 
conjugal  and  domestic  worth,  to  the  exalted  station  of  Queen 
of  these  realms. 

"That  your  Majesty  may  long  continue  to  enjoy  the  happi- 
ness arising  from  the  exercise  of  these  high  qualities,  and  to 
impart  to  your  Court,  and  to  the  nation  at  large,  the  inestima- 
ble advantage  of  your  illustrious  example,  will  be  our  constant 
prayer ;  being  well  assured  that  the  beneficial  consequences 
of  such  an  example  will,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, be  extended  to  distant  generations." 

The  Queen's  answer : — 

"  The  Address  of  the  University  has  given  me  the  sincerest 
satisfaction.  I  am  proud  of  the  very  favourable  opinion  which 
it  expresses,  and  I  return  my  warmest  thanks  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  interest  which  it  takes  in  my  welfare." 


%*  Tor  the  unexpected  and  abrwpt  conclusion  of  the  Worh^  the 
Editor  feels  that  some  explanation  is  due^  hut  she  can  onlj/ state,  that 
the  latter  portions  were  too  fragmentary/ for  arrangement. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Author,  had  his  life  been  spared,  to 
have  given  a  hrief  record  of  occurrences  extenditig  to  the  year  1852, 
as  specified  in  the  Trospectus  of  his  proposed  publication. 


LONDON : 
R.  CLAY,  PRINTER,  BREAD  STREET  HILL. 
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